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Passencers at sea generally eat 
five times a-day, partly because the 
air makes them hungry, partly be- 
cause they have nothing else to do. 
On shore we are less voracious and 
more occupied, but still we can 
. scarcely get along agreeably without 
three meals. Some of us pretend 
that it is humiliating to be thus 


afflicted by purely animal needs ;. 


others, on the contrary, are of opin- 
ion that, as feeding is a delectable 
operation, we ought to be very thank- 
ful that we can perform it so fre- 
quently; a third class thinks no- 
thing about it either way; while 
doctors, economists, and historidns 
regard eating as a grave question, 
as one of the keys to health, and 
as a serious element in the pro- 
gress of civilisation. And there is 
another point of view—more inter- 
esting still. We meet to eat; our 
repasts are made in company; they 
bring families and friends to- 
gether; they exercise a unifying 
effect of enormous force. From 
Homer downwards, poets have sung 
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the charms of what they call “the 
festive board ;” they have praised 
its softening action, its power of 
stimulating good temper, cheeriness, 
and gaiety ; of dispelling anger, sad- 
ness, and discontent. The poets 
are right; nothing has ever been 
invented which soothes like dinner ; 
and, without going so far as to sug- 
gest that it is a great moral cause, it 
may at all events be said with truth, 
that it stands in the front rank 
amongst the material influences for 
good which are at our disposal. Of 
the daily functions of home life it 
is indisputably the highest; no 
other social act can be compared to 
it in character, in importance, or in 
result, All the races of mankind 
feel this; even savages may be tem- 
— tamed by the sweet spell 
of mutual dinner; and as we rise 
in the scale of education the mani- 
festation of its power grows clearer 
and clearer, until we reach the pin- © 
nacle of its development in certain 
European homes. 

In no country are the higher uses. 

I 
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of eating more thoroughly appreci- 
ated or more seriously pursued than 
in France. The eminently social 
nature of its people, their singular 
skill in the preparation of food, the 
power which they so generally pos- 
sess of extracting pleasurable satis- 
faction from the most ordinary acts, 
combine to enable them to lift up 
dinner to a level which is rarely 
reached elsewhere. Of course thére 
are sufficiently abundant exceptions 
in other lands to show that intelli- 
gent dining is not really a mono- 
poly of the French; but they alone 
realise it as a national fact; they 
alone, as a whole people, get out of 
the act of eating all that it can give. 
This superiority is not solely due to 
their culinary ability; the perfec- 
tion of their dining is not an exclu- 
sive consequence of scientific cook- 
ing; the cook’s work is but one of 
the two secrets of success; the other 
lies in the temper of the diners, and 
in their keen perception of the charac- 
ter of the operation which they are 
performing. There is evidence of the 
truth of this in almost every decent 
house in France; dinner is regarded 
as the principal event of family ex- 
istence, as a moment of moral expan- 
sion rather than as a process of sim- 
ple nourishment ; for, excellent as the 
feeding ordinarily is, it alone would 
not raise meals to the importance 
which they assume amongst our 
neighbours. The people come to 
them not only to eat but to laugh, 
to charm the heart as well as to 
soothe the stomach. The conse- 
quence is that, as a rule, great cook- 
ery is neither used nor needed in 
daily home life. The ablest profes- 
sors of the delicate art of arranging 
food, the’ profoundest ch<J, the most 
skilful cordon bleu, can contribute, 
after all, but little more than their 
less learned colleagues to the real 
object of everyday dinner: it is 
only on special occasions, at great 
festivals, that their capacities find 
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room for exhibition. Ordinary life 
does not require, and cannot utilise, 
transcendent ability in the kitchen 
—it wants lightness and brightness 
and laughter ; and it is because they 
unite those merits to true home 
cookery that French families know 
how to dine. 

Still, however true all this may 
be, however much the national tem- 
perament may contribute to the effect 
attained, the nature and execution 
of the dishes form the essential basis 
of a dinner in France just as they do 
elsewhere. Bad feeding destroys 
gaiety ; good cookery is consequently 
called for quite as much for the sake 
of the moral influence it exercises as 
for the pleasure which it offers to 
the tongue. But when we look in- 
doors across the Channel, we find 
that the phrase “ good cookery” has 
a special meaning. It signifies 
something more than cunning va- 
riety, skilful handling, and pretty 
serving up. The deepest sense of the 
two words lies in the possession by 
every plat of the particular taste 
which is proper to it. To persons 
who have never directed their atten- 
tion to this subtle point, or who have 
had no opportunity of studying it, 
such a definition may seem either 
meaningless or incomplete, according 
to the bent of their individual im- 
pressions on the subject ; but, from 
the French point of view, it sets 
forth one of the great laws of cooking. 
To put the case quite clearly, it is 
essential to recall the fact that wealth 
is the exception in France, that po- 
verty is the rule’; that prudent thrift 
is generally practised, even when it 
is not imposed by irresistible neces- 
sity ; and that economy of house- 
keeping consequently stands first 
amongst domestic duties. Now, 
economy means privation, to some 
extent at all events; but though 
the French generally live very cheap- 
ly—though, with few exceptions, 
their outlay is within their incomes 
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—though they do without what 
they think they ought not to pay 
for, they do not suffer as others 
would from this want of money, be- 
cause they possess the priceless fac- 
ulty of making the best of what they 
have. This capacity extends to 
almost every detail of home organi- 
sation, but it comes out with con- 
spicuous distinctness in their man- 
agement of food. The eating in 
middle-class French houses, inex- 
pensive as it is, is certainly far su- 
perior to that of the majority of the 
richer classes in other countries. It 
consists of fewer dishes, of smaller 
quantities—it is composed of low- 
priced articles—its habitual range is 
limited; but the execution of each 
dish is perfect in itself, and the va- 
riety of the forms of preparation 
makes up for the relative absence of 
variety in the substances employed. 
The French are too poor and too 
wise to waste money in the purchase 
of fish, flesh, or fowl, when any of 
them cost more than their regular 
current value. These extravagances 
are left to people who are really 
wealthy, and to the faster elements 
of society in Paris and a few other 
towns. The nation never perpe- 
trates them. But the nation, poor 
and saving as it is, requires that each 
dish shall be itself, with its full 
aroma, its full essence, its own char- 
acter. It knows, by long experience, 
that poverty does not prevent the 
exercise of skill: it sets the latter 
off against the former—it replaces 
money by intelligence. 

The first step towards the end in 
view is to so employ the sum allotted 
for the kitchen that it shall produce 
its utmost value, not only in quan- 
tity and quality, but, what is even 
more important, in suitbility. Go- 
ing to market does not simply mean 
clever buying; it involves the far 
higher talent of adapting the choice 
of the provisions bought to the use 
which it is proposed to make of 
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them. The law—so absolute is the 
habit that it may be called a law— 
which limits each day’s purchases 
of food to what can be consumed in 
twenty-four hours, imposes the con- 
dition that everything shall be in 
small quantities ; that is the basis of 
the entire question. Next comes 
the fitness of each object for the 
form of cookery to which it is to be 
subjected. No Frenchwoman, be she 
cook or mistress, would dream of 
buying the same chicken for a /ri- 
cassée aS she would select if she 
meant to roast it; the same vege- 
tables for a soup or to serve alone ; 
the same meat for stewing and for 
a roti. She would always choose 
an inferior and cheaper article in 
one case than in the other, know- 
ing that it is useless to spend 
money in good looks when she has 
a sauce to depend upon which will 
cover ugliness. The difference of 
expense resulting from the applica- 
tion of this principle may certainly 
be averaged at a tenth, but the addi- 
tional economy which is produced 
by the exclusive use of little quan- 
tities is considerably more import- 
ant. Here, however, the effect is 
complex: it is not limited to the 
direct diminution of waste in the 
ordinary sense of that word; it ex- 
tends in two or three directions, and 
brings about various consequences 
which remain invisible until they 
are closely looked for. Those conse- 
quences, however, form one of the. 
great elements of the subject, and it 
is well worth while to bring them 
clearly into light. 

First of all, less fuel is required to 
cook a small dish than a large one. 
French kitchen-ranges do not re- 
semble those which are still so gen- 
erally in use in England, where the 
same vast mass of coal goes on blaz- 
ing itself away, whether its heat be 
employed to boil a kettle or to roast 
a sheep. In France, especially in 
the country, cookery is carried on 
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with wood or charcoal fires, kept 
down to a low smoulder when not 
needed for the moment, and roused 
up to activity in five minutes when 
the time comes to use them. The 
same exact adaptation of means to 
the end, the same diligent pursuit 
of small economies, is discovered 
here as in all other details of the 
subject: a fire to roast a chicken is 
made just big enough to serve the 
purpose; the combustion of a pen- 
nyworth of charcoal boils or stews 
the contents of two sauceparis at the 
same time; directly the operation 
is complete the fire is covered up 
with ashes, or is put right out. 
Small quantities do not take so long 
to cook as big ones do, so they need 
heat for a shorter period ; and even 
in the case of soups, and of the few 
other dishes which require hours of 
gentle simmering to bring them to 
the point, the very nature of the 
process prohibits strong flame and 
accompanying loss of fuel. “ Cuwis- 
inez doucement” is the first counsel 
given to a beginner ; and that means, 
amongst other things, never have a 
bigger or a hotter fire than you 
really want; for if you do, you will 
waste money, and will burn your 
casseroles and their contents. 

The next consequence of the 
French system is that everything is 
eaten up. As there is only just 
enough, nobody has a chance of 
leaving anything; waste is sup- 
pressed because it cannot exist with- 
out a surplus, because its very pos- 
sibility depends on an excess of 
supply over consumption. A very 
short experience will show a cook 
how much total weight of food she 
has to serve each day; and, the 
measure once acquired, she invari- 
ably acts upon it, and provides just 
that much and no more. The whole 
house knows that it will never be 
offered more than it can use; and 
that if the dinner of to-day should 
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seem to go beyond immediate wants, 
it is solely because to - morrow’s 
breakfast is included in the estimate. 

But the great source of economy 
lies in the diminished use of the 
dearer articles, and in the corre- 
spondingly increased employment 
of the cheaper ones. If a great 
piece of meat, costing twelvepence 
a-pound, is placed at the disposal of 
a hungry family, it will naturally be 
eaten at until everybody is content ; 
but if a far smaller joint, which 
only partially satisfies their appe- 
tites, is put before them, with a 
supplementary allowance of soup. 
bread, and vegetables, representing, 
at the outside, an average price of 
threepence a-pound, it follows that 
the latter elements of the dinner 
will be consumed in large propor- 
tions, and that the total cost will 
be diminished in the exact ratio in 
which three is substituted for twelve. 
This example is, however, far too 
simple; it expresses the arithmetic 
of the case, but it gives no idea at 
all, either of its infinitely-varied ap- 
plications, or of the ease with which 
such substitutions are carried out in 
France without any lessening of the 
attractive qualities of dinner.~ But 
as, for the moment, we are consider- 
ing only the money side of the mat- 
ter, such an illustration is sufficient, 
because it shows distinctly how the 
adoption of small dishes of each 
sort of food enables French house- 
keepers to economise on the dearer 
articles. 

It is scarcely possible to form any 
reliable calculation of the tota! com- 
parative saving which is brought 
about by the union of these three 
consequences of buying: in little 
quantities—that is to say, of lessened 
fuel, suppression of waste, and the 
setting off of cheap food against 
higher-priced articles. At a guess, 
however, it may be put at about a 
third; which means that, under the 
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French system—supposing prices to 
be exact!y equal in both cases—a sov- 
ereign will go as far as thirty shillings 
would in England. This is the 
material result of kitchen manage- 
ment in France, and no one will 
deny its grave importance. But 
when we come to see that this vast 
economy of expense is accompanied 
by extraordinary superiority in the 
nature of the food itself, we ought 
to regard our own food arrangements 
with stupefaction, and to ask our- 
selves when we are going to have 
sense enough to profit by the ex- 
ample set us across the Channel. 

In England, taking the people as 
a whole, and excluding the special 
cases, there are but three known 
national ways of dressing food, 
roasting, boiling, and that incon- 
ceivable horror known as “hash.” 
Roasting is not badly done by us, 
and we fry soles fairly; but there 
end our faculties: what we call 
‘“‘ boiling” is one of the most sense- 
less acts to which human _intelli- 
gence can descend; it is an inex- 
cusable, unjustifiable, wanton folly. 
To people who have been “ boiling” 
- all their lives, these adjectives may 
seem strong; but have they ever 
really asked themselves what this boil- 
ing means? Have they ever reflected 
for one instant over the operation 
they are performing? To boil food, 
be it meat or be it vegetable, is to 
extract from it, first, its volatile aro- 
ma, then its essences and juices, and, 
finally, its power of nutrition ; aro- 
ma, essence, juice, and strength, go 
out into the hot water, leaving be- 
hind them the fibre which they have 
quitted. Now in France this pro- 
cess is called making soup; the 
water becomes excellent, but th; 
materials which have imparted the'r 
nature to it are considered, with 
some few exceptions, to have lost 
all claim to be considered as real 
food, and are only used as inferior 
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aliments. So thoroughly is this 
principle applied, that even the water 
in which white haricots or cauli- 
flowers have been boiled, is always 
kept to serve as a basis for vegetable 
soups. Every liquid which has re- 
ceived the extracted flavour of a 
boiled substance, is looked upon as 
precious, and is employed again in 
some special form, so as not to waste 
the properties which it has acquired. 
In England, on the contrary, when 
we have carefully abstracted from 
turkey, or from beef, from chicken, 
ham, legs of mutton, green peas, or 
beans, all that steady, red-hot boil- 
ing can take out of them, we eat the 
tasteless, azoteless relics of our 
work, and we diligently throw away 
“dirty water” which contains all 
the nutrition that we have distilled. 
This may be worthy of a great na- 
tion, but it is not easy to see how. 
Scotland, at all events, uses mutton- 
broth, but no right-minded English- 
man will condescend to swallow any 
such * stuff,” or if he does, he calls 
it “hot water stirred with a tallow 
candle.” If ever prejudice and ig- 
norance were thorough synonyms 
(as they almost always are), it is 
surely in their application to British 
cooking. 

Now, look at France and see 
what is done by the people who, 
according to our lofty convictions, 
live contemptibly on “ kickshaws.” 
Their dogma is, that everything which 
is in food ought to be left in it by the 
cook and to be found in it by the 
eater. The entire theory of French 
cooking, both in form and in result, 
is contained in that one article of 
faith ; its consequence is, that the 
whole nutritive elements of every 
substance employed pass into the 
stomach, instead of being partially 
poured down the sink or sent out 
to the pigs, as is the case in this 
free and eminently great country. 
Yet we despise the eating of those 
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miserable French, with all our hearts, 
and look scornfully down upon it from 
the glorious summit of our boiling. 
The explanation of ‘this insanity— 
though the word explanation is miser- 
ably misemployed in such a sense— 
is, that we imagine that because we 
buy more meat than they do we are 
necessarily better fed. So perhaps 
we should be if we swallowed it all, 
though even then a good deal might 
be said against so needless a use of 
flesh; but as, on an average, we 
take out of it, by what we call 
cooking, at least a fourth of its ali- 
mentary value, we do not in reality 
get any morechemical result out of the 
sixty pounds of meat (beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork) which each inhabi- 
tant of Great Britain (babies in- 
cluded) devours every year, than the 
Frenchman does out of the forty- 
five pounds of the same nature 
which he consumes. He, at all 
events, extracts the uttermost from 
what he digests, for the simple 
reason that it is all there to be 
digested ; not a grain of it has gone 
into the sewers or the sty—it is 
all in the dish, either in solid or in 
liquid. We should think it folly 
to throw away the gravy which 
exudes during the act of roasting ; 
but not only do we take it as quite 
natural to fling to waste the entire 
product of the far more exhausting 
process of boiling, but we resolute- 
ly apply that process to the larger 
part of what we eat, as if it were 
the right thing to do. 

Excepting the harder vegetables 
the French boil absolutely nothing, 
in our meaning of the word at least. 
From Dunkerque to Bayonne, from 
Nice to Strasbourg, not one ounce 
of anything goes into the pot un- 
less it be to make soup: but then 
the nation liveson soup. Roast meat 
costs too much for the everyday 
consumption of a population whose 
earnings average eighteenpence a- 
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head: so they feed on a copious 
stew of bacon, sausage, cabbage, 
potatoes, and bread—and very good 
indeed it is, provided one is hungry. 
This aspect of the case, of course, 
excludes all idea of serious cookery ; 
it means feeding and nothing else; 
but it is feeding in which everything 
is food, where what has been stewed 
out stops in the stew, where not 
one scrap is lost, where every cen- 
time spent produces its full result in 
the stomach. 

The same law applies everywhere, 
in every rank. As we rise in the 
scale of outlay, and, consequently, 
of types of nourishment, we find no 
change; the principle is the same 
throughout the land—eat everything, 
waste nothing. But the details be- 
come vastly more interesting when 
skill comes into play, for then we 
see what art can do to adorn econ- 
omy. The cooking at French ho- 
tels and restaurants, which is all that 
most travellers know anything 
about, gives but a faint idea of the 
feeding in use in families; for not 
only are the quantities and the ex- 
pense much larger in one case than 
the other, but the flavours are strong- 
er, coarser, less varied, and less true. 
It is inside real homes that French 
eating should be studied, for it is 
there alone that it can be examined 
in reality and in perfection. The 
nation—whatever we may think— 
does not dine at cafés; such a 
plan would break up the affec- 
tionate habits which the French so 


fondly cherish ; it would be nasty 


and too dear. The nation takes its 
nourishment within its own four 
walls, so as to get it better and 
cheaper, and to retain, in all its 
force, the eminently social character 
of the act. And this applies to 
every class, without exception; for 
the great dinners in Paris private 
houses are as superior, in delicacy 
and refinement of execution, to 
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what the best restaurants can pro- 
duce, as is the home feeding of the 
peasants to what they could get in 
the country wine-shops. Café cook- 
ery employs, even in its highest 
forms, too many artifices; it seeks 
too much to attain effect and vigour ; 
it is not natural; its sauces are too 
powerful—they hide the intimate 
essence of the food: in one word, it 
does not realise the fundamental 
principle of carefully preserving un- 
impaired the particular aroma, the 
special perfume, which should in- 
herently belong to every dish, and 
which gives to it its own distinctive © 
nature. And furthermore, the res-, 
taurants never offer to their cus- 
tomers certain well-known dishes 
which form part of the regular daily 
list for home use, and which stand 
so high in French appreciation, that 
they are ordered several times a-week 
in moderate houses. Such are the 
more ordinary vegetable soups(whose 
name is legion), the endless shapes 
of stews and of the simpler ragouts, 
the hundred forms of preparing 
eggs, the infinite variety of cheap 
plats sucrés. It is useless to attempt 
to describe such products, or even 
to give a list of them, especially as 
they are to be found in all the 
cookery-books ; but their number is 
so great, and their merit is so real, 
that they alone suffice, without 
including the high-class cookery, to 
place French feeding above that of 
the whole world outside. 

Here, however, habit and pre- 
vious opinion may perhaps claim to 
have their say, and to protest against 
anything but “plain joints.” There 
are many virtuous people who live 
and die in the intense belief that 
what they so oddly call “made 
dishes ”’—as if everything they swal- 
low were not “made” too—are un- 
wholesome and unworthy, and that 
“roast and boiled” are the sole 
manners of preparation worthy of 
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British teeth. There is absolutely 
nothing to be said in reply to such 
ideas, for prejudice is so hard a 
master that it prevents all possibil- 
ity of fair comparison, and blinds 
us to the most convincing proofs. 
It would therefore be quite useless _ 
to expect that, for the reasons al- 
ready given, any real Englishman will 
believe that these “‘made dishes” 
are quite as nutritive as roast meat, 
and are vastly more so than the 
same substances when boiled. Even 
the strong arguments of economy 
and almost unlimited variety which 
the French system supplies, might 
fail to produce any real effect on 
minds which are resolved before- 
hand, as so many are, that nothing 
is to be learnt across the Channel. 
But there are enough inquisitive 
people around us to make it well 
worth while to show in what this 
economy and this variety consist, 
so that they, at all events, may 
judge whether they will try to begin 
the revolution which, sooner or later, 
must be enforced in English eating. 
In giving details of the cost of 
housekeeping, the difficulty is to 
choose a thoroughly fair example 
which honestly and truthfully sets 
forth an average case without exag- 
geration either way. Twenty years 
ago it would have been impossible 
to even attempt to do so, because 
the cost of food then varied widely 
all over France, certain places being 
about twice as dear as others. But 
railways have now changed all that ; 
they have leveled prices almost 
everywhere, and have suppressed 
those singularly cheap residences in 
which English people used to seek 
refuge, like St. Malo and St. Omer. 
There are still a few outlying vil- 
lages, fifty kilometres from the near- 
est station, where a chicken can be 
got for eighteenpence; but with 
those exceptions a chicken is now 
worth about the same all over France: 
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and the same may be said, in sub- 
stance, of every other article of food. 
The towns are dearer than the 
country, because of the octroi dues 
which are levied on all provisions 
which enter them, but that differ- 
ence can be allowed for with toler- 
able exactness; and it may be esti- 
mated, without much fear of error, 
that the cost of food in France is 
now about 10 per cent higher in 
the towns, and 20 per cent higher 
in Paris, than it is in the rural dis- 
tricts. Of course this calculation is 
not intended to apply to every case ; 
it shows only a general mean, but 
that mean is near enough to the 
reality to enable us to work upon 
it. It must, however, be added, 
that during the last few years, and 
especially since the war, prices have 
gone up enormously, and that the 
figures which express the present 
cost of living are certainly one-third 
higher than they were in 1855. 
With these explanations before us, 
let us take a middle-class Paris 
family, living reasonably well, wisely 


economical, but in no way stingy, 
and let us see how its account-book 


stands. In order to provide fair 
ground of comparison with the out- 
‘ lay of an English household of cor- 
responding rank, the example chosen 
is that of a cheery home, which in- 
cludes nine people—three big ones, 
three little ones (who eat like big 
ones), and three servants. Itshould 
be added that there is somebody 
to dinner nearly every day, and a 
regular dinner-party once a-month, 
and that the service is performed 
with a tolerable amount of elegance. 

From the ist September to 30th 
November 1871 (ninety-one days) 
that family expended 1801 francs, 
10 centimes (£72, 0s. 10d.), in food 
of every kind, excluding only wine; 
so that the exact average per week 
was 140 francs (£5, 12s.) As 
there were, including friends, ten 
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people fed every day, the cost per 
head per day amounted to exactly 
two francs, or one shilling and 
sevenpence. This outlay included 
£7, 6s. 10d. for three dinner-parties 
of about a dozen people each. 
During the same period the cost of 
the wine consumed was 504 francs 
(£20, 8s. 2d.), of which 364 francs 
were for ordinary wine, and 240 
francs for good wine. Meat, in ail 
its forms, with poultry, represented 
£30, 1s. of the total, and conse- 
quently came to £2, 6s. 8d. per 
week, which gives 6s. 8d. per day, 
or 8d. per head for each of the 
ten people. Bread cost £7, 1s., and 
the rest was spent on a considerable 
variety of objects, as is proved by 
the fact that the cook’s book con- 
tains an average of sixteen entries 
every day. That was the cost; now 
let us see what they got for it. 
Coffee and bread and butter be- 
gan the day at eight o’clock. At 
half-past eleven came the breakfast, 
composed of two dishes of meat, 
one of vegetables, cheese, dessert, 
and coffee. The children had a 
small eating of their own at half- 
past three, made up of bread and 
jam, chocolate, or fruit. The din- 
ner included soup, ‘an entrée and 
a roti, vegetables, sometimes a plat 
sucré, cheese, dessert, coffee and 
liqueure, At nine came tea or tilleul, 
And do not let it be imagined that 
all this was simple cookery ; a good 
deal of it was so, but each day 
brought out at least one plat which 
required experience and execution, 
while the menus of the dinner-parties 
were little gems of delicate work- 
manship. This latter part of the 
subject is perhaps worthy of detailed 
analysis, for English housewives may, 
not improbably, be curious to know 
how much a Paris dinner costs the 
giver. In the case before us the 
servants are exceptionally intelli- 
gent, and do everything without 
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orders or surveillance; the mistress 
has only to say to the man, ‘So 
many people to dinner to-morrow ; 
the best service; tell Marie to bring 
me her ideas ;” and when the cook 
has submitted her “ideas,” and the 
menu is settled, the lady troubles 
her head no more about it. Such 
a privilege is, however, somewhat 
rare; the rule on these occasions is, 
that mistresses of the middle class 
(it would be useless to talk of the 
very rich) are obliged to look about 
themselves a little, to order the 
dessert and to arrange the flowers. 
The programme which we will ex- 
amine was for ten persons; every 
article in it, excepting the dessert, 
was executed at home by the cook 
alone; this is what it cost, all in- 
gredients included :— 


White soup, . 
Tunny, olives, and radis hes, 
Fillets ‘of sole, a la Orly, 

10 cailles au nid, 

Timbale Milanaise, 


Roast fillet of beef, 

Salad, - : 

Green peas, 

Fried cream, 

Cheese, 

Dessert (composed of wondrous 
things from Boissier’s), 


MWWOSUaganpe 
- RMOCaNMNwwoRIE> 


a 
— 


£8 111 

Deduct for economy on the 
expenditure of the follow- 
ing day, in consequence of 
the relics left in hand, 

There remains for the cost of - 
the eatables, ’ 

Wine— 

1 bottle of Montrachcet, 

2 bottles of Chapelle 
Chambertin 

2 bottles of Gruaud L arose, 

2 bottles of Champagne, 

Coffee and liqueurs, 

Flowers, 

Candles and extra fire: a 

Additional man to w ait, 
Total cost of the entertain- 
ment, 


010 0 


All these items are copied textu- 
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a'ly from the cook’s book, excepting 
the wine, which appears at its ori- 
ginal cost when bottled and laid 
down in the cellar years ago, but 
which now represents two or three 
times the value shown. Two of the 
dishes in: the list merit explanation 
—the cailles au nid and the fried 
cream. Each quail, when cooked, 
is ornamented with his head, tail, 
and outspread wings; he is then 
placed on his “nest,” which is formed 
of the bottom of an artichoke, and 
is half filled with simulated eggs 
made of white stuffing. The nests 
are arranged in a circle in a large 
round dish, and bathe in a dark 
brown sauce. A prettier combination 
to look upon, or a pleasanter one to 
eat, can scarcely be desired. Créme 


Jrite consists in balls of hot, liquid, 


creamy custard cased in a diaph- 
anous golden pellicale of frizzled 
batter; in the mouth they burst 
and melt with a result that is fan- 
tastically delicious. And the wages 
of the woman who created these 
impossibilities are £19 a-year! 

Two questions present themselves 
here. What would such a dinner 
have cost in England, if indeed it 
could be produced here at all in any 
ordinary house? And how is it that 
French peasant girls, at £19 a-year, 
can attain the talent necessary to 
achieve sp admirable a success for 
£2, 11s. lld.? The first of these 
two queries may be left to get an 
answer for itself; the second takes 
us into a new element of the French 
food question. 

It is evident that the system 
which prevails in France could not 
exist at all if the genius of cookery 
were not naturally implanted in the 
heads and fingers of the class of 
women who administer the kitchens. 
But no innate predisposition towards 
the culinary art would enable a Nor- 
mandy farm-girl, who has spent her 
youth in guarding her master’s 
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geese and turkeys, to make fried 
cream. Study, manipulation, and 
experience are needed before she 
can reach such a height as that; and 
how is she to acquire them? She 
does it because Providence has been 
pleased to make her imitative and 
laborious. She leaves the geese when 
she is fourteen, and becomes scrub 
at £3 a-year under the village 
notary’s wife; then she is appointed 
plate-washer at an inn in the neigh- 
bouring town ; she rises to the post 
of kitchen-maid, and in that capa- 
city learns to pare vegetables, and 
to roast a little, and gets her first 
insight into serving. At two-and- 
twenty she has saved up £5, 3s. 64d., 
and with that she starts for Paris, 
“‘where she has a cousin.” Here 
she becomes kitchen-maid again, but 
in a decent family, where things are 
nicely done, and where the cook 
knows her business. From that 
moment begins her education, but 
instead of lasting half a life-time, 
and of being contemptibly incom- 


plete at the end of that long period, 
as is the case with our own food- 
spoilers, twelve months suffice to 


enable the French girl to cook 
cleverly for her own account. Then 
she shifts her place once more, and 
gets £16 a-year in a quiet family, 
where the mistress looks after the 
kitchen herself, and gives counsel 
to the cook. Most French ladies 
know a little of the delicate rules 
which regulate the preparation of 
food—in theory, at all events; some 
of them even are brilliant execu- 
tants with their own hands; the 
consequence is, that the new cook 
gets all the advice she needs, and, 
after a little floundering, begins to 
utilise the power of listening and 
copying which the French possess 
in so singular a degree. If the 
sacred fire of her art really dwells 
within her, she spends her evenings 
in profound reading of her cookery- 
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book, which she devours as if it 
were an exciting novel; thus she 
leaps rapidly into a cordon bleu. 
But as her intelligence develops 
down goes her honesty; one falls 
as the other rises, as a rule at least, 
so that the best cooks are generally 
the greatest thieves. In the larger 
Paris houses many of them regularly 
overcharge from three to ten francs 
a-day, according to their own ambi- 
tion and the size of the establish- 
ment. These are not the women 
who permit people to subsist on 
£5, 12s. per week: that result can 
only be attained, either with an 
exceptionally honest cook, who is 
very difficult to find, or by constant 
verification from the mistress. Men- 
cooks are worse still: most of them 
coolly tell you that you must not 
expect them to be economical, as if 
the thought of saving their master’s 
money were beneath their dignity. 
Still, taking France as a whole, par- 
ticularly in the country, nineteen- 
twentieths of the cooks are steady, 
honest creatures, who add the pains- 
taking research of little cheapnesses 
to marked ability in their trade. It 
is they who make French eating 
what it is—a compound of condensed 
nutriment, innumerable tastes, and 
low expenditure. In the example 
which has just been quoted, the 
cook is a good faithful servant, who 
takes hearty pride in all the reduc- 
tions which she can operate in the 
weekly outlay. There are not many 
such in Paris, but there are tens of 
thousands of them in the provinces. 

In considering the sum _ spent 
by the family we are investigating, 
it must be remembered that the 
cost of each individual article was 
higher than that of the same object 
in the dearest town in England. 
In the country the same feeding 
could be achieved for one-fifth less, 
or £4, 10s. per week. It will now 
be understood that the explanation 
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of this cheapness of total result, as 
compared with us, lies solely in the 
organisation of home life in France, 
and in the system of the cookery. 
it has been already said that the 
first sources of economy lie in the 
smallness of the quantities, in the 
consequent absence of waste, in 
careful marketing, and in the util- 
isation of every ounce of nutrition 
contained in the food. To these 
causes must be added the immense 
saving which is realised, in com- 
parison with ourselves, in the feed- 
ing of the servants. In France 
servants eat immediately after their 
masters have finished, and content 
themselves with what is left. If 
the relics are really insufficient for 
their appetites, a special dish of some 
common kind is added—lentils and 
bacon, or cheap veal or mutton and 
white haricots, or sausages and pease- 
pudding. Never do the servants 
touch the more expensive sorts of 
meat; poultry, or game, or sweet 
things are utterly forbidden to 
them: all that may remain of that 
kind is kept for next day’s break- 
fast. And yet they eat as much as 
they. like, without stint or limit. 
By the association of these various 
conditions, a family of ten people is 
enabled to live admirably well in 
Paris—infinitely better than its 
equals do in England—for 1s. 7d. 
per head per day, or in the country 
for about 1s. 3d. 

This outlay is represented by a 
variety of dishes of which we have 
no conception; even in families 
who carry economy farther still, 
who deprive themselves of every 
luxury, who cut down their expen- 
diture to one shilling per head per 
day, the forms of preparation are so 
multiplied that no sense of same- 
ness is produced by the almost daily 
employment of the same cheap 
viands. To take the most ordinary 
example : the beef which has served 


to make bouillon, the most clemen- 
tary and exhausted form of meat 
which can possibly be quoted, is 
prepared in nine different ways: it 
may be served cold, en vinaigrette— 
that is to say, cut into slices, with 
oil and vinegar, mixed up with 
anchovies and chopped herbs; it 
may be dressed hot, aw gratin, or 
minced, en boulettes, or en hachis, 
the three latter being accompanied 
by mushrooms, and by a sauce 
piquante or tomatoes ; or it may be 
done @ la jardiniére, with various 
vegetables, or en persillade, or with 
onions, or @ la bourgeoise, or in little 
pies. The object of these nine ar- 
rangements is to give back a flavour 
to the fibre which has lost it in long 
boiling, and to so utilise agreeably 
a tasteless remnant. The nine re- 
sults are excellent, but habit gen- 
erally prescribes that they shall be 
employed for breakfast only, like 
omelettes, and the other forms of 
egg, which are never served at din- 
ner. This illustration is but one 
out of a hundred which might be 
given; and if it does not suffice, let 
it be remembered that the first cook- 
ery-book we open will tell us how 
to make one hundred and ten soups 
and sixty sauces ; how to dress beef 
in one hundred and seventy fashions, 
veal in one hundred and forty man- 
ners, and mutton in one hundred 
and twenty, without counting the 
interminable varieties of form, taste, 
and colour which may be communi- 
cated to game, poultry, vegetables, 
and eggs. Of pastry, puddings, and 
sweet entremets, there are more than 
three hundred sorts. And let it be 
remembered that every single one. 
of these thousand dishes has its own 
special, individual, proper nature— 
its own aroma, which must ‘be so 
exactly rendered that they can be 
instantly recognised and appreciated 
by the palate. Not more than one- 
twenticth of the preparations which 
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compose this curious list are really 
used in daily home life: many of the 
compositions described in the ‘ Cui- 
sinier Impérial’ and its fellow- 
publications are too costly and too 
complicated for common use; but 
even fifty varieties of beef and mut- 
ton, and other ordinary aliments, 
enable a French household to change 
its feeding so perpetually that the 
same dish is not used twice in a 
fortnight. That variety is not un- 
healthy, that ‘ kickshaws” do not 
damage digestion, is proved by the 
rarity in France of dyspepsia and other 
disorders of the stomach: the light- 
ness of the bread, the relatively 
moderate eating of the entire popu- 
lation, may partially explain this; 
but, at all events, the fact would 
seem to indicate that the whole sys- 
tem is a wise one hygienically. 

The rarer products of French cook- 
ery are beyond the reach of the 
nation as a whole; daily home life 
knows little of them, but yet an 
allusion to them can scarcely be 
omitted in an examination of the 
food of France. It is, however, in 
their local rather than in their 
general character that they present 
real interest. Everybody has dined 
at Philippe’s and the Moulin 
Rouge; everybody has eaten, at 
least once in his life, ‘‘ when he was 
in Paris,” one curious dinner of 
which the memory dwells within 
him; when he made acquaintance 
with a bisque Wécrevisses, and a 
satité de filets de sole d la Vénitienne, 
and a Cromesgui de volaille, and 
cailles en caisse, and a créme ad la 
Bourbonnaise, or half-a-dozen other 
.amazing compounds with similarly 
unintelligible denominations. But 
the number of us who have eaten 
grilled Royans at Bordeaux, or cray- 
fish out of the Fontaine de Vaucluse, 
or in Lorraine, or calissons at Aix, 
or violets and roses at Grasse, or 
foies de canard in the Périgord, or 
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the other peculiar products of twenty 
other places, is probably somewhat 
limited. And, more than all, how 
many of us have dined at the Ré- 
serve at Marseille, that famous 
restaurant on the Mediterranean 
shore, where the brothers Roubion 
have acquired immortal fame? 
There is but one word in English 
which describes the sensation of the 
traveller who eats there for the first 
time—that word is_ revelation. 
New truths seem to be imparted to 
you as you swallow, new objects 
and new theories of life seem to 
float around you, strange ideas come 
to you across the sea; and when it 
all is over, when with a calm cigar, 
your Jegs stretched out, you silently 
digest and think, with the Chateau 
@if and the flickering waves before 
you in the moonlight, you gratefully 
thank Providence for having led 
you there. All this is the effect of 
garlic, which works upon you like 
haschicsh. You began your dinner 
with Preyres and oursins, shell-fish 
which are as good as oysters, and with 
them you drank the stony-flavoured 
white wine which grows on the 
rocks at Cassis, half-way to Toulon. 
Then you took a soup called Bouwr- 
ride, a fascinating mixture of creamy 
fish, thin bread, and ailloli, a purée 
of hot garlic. Then came red mul- 
lets, en papillotte, the woodcocks of 
the sea. Your mouth having be- 
come somewhat hot, you stopped to 
cool yourself with Roubion’s Mu- 
signy of 1837, stimulated by a little 
Poutarque, a preparation of fish 
eggs far superior to caviar. Com- 
forted and strengthened you began 
again on fillets of duck, into which 
the essence of a hundred olives from 
the Crau had been injected by simul- 
taneous stewing. One glass of La- 
tour of 1854 materially helped you 
at this juncture. Then came a 
Chateaubriand, floating in a remou- 
lade of which one-half was ailloli 
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again. Here, as you well remember, 

ou needed three more glasses of 
that Latour. Vegetables you re- 
fused, you had had enough; but 
you toyed a little with an unknown 
soft cake soaked in syrup of Kirsch 
assisted by un-iced dry champagne, 
(Roussillon’s carte dor). Finally, 
you got to your hotel to bed, and 
tossed about all night in a red-hot 
fever. In your fitful sleep you 
dreamt that you were Monte Christo ; 
and you felt frightfully ill next 
morning ; that was garlic again: the 
people of the country told you, 
however, that you would become 
aecustomed to it after four or five 
years of patient practice. ‘“ The 
sea hath its pearls, the heaven hath 
its stars; England has Richmond 
and Greenwich ; France has the Pa- 
villion Henri Quatre at St. Germain, 
and the Réserve at Marseille. 


Maids of honour and _ whitebait, 
however, do not reach the height of 
the filet Béarnaise in Seine-et-Oise, 


or of the ailloli in the Bouches du 
Rhone: they are certainly the pearls 
and stars of lofty eating. If you 
doubt it, try. The white fish on 
Lake Superior, the prawns who get 
fat on the dead negroes who are 
buried in the sea at Rio Janeiro, the 
canvas-backs in October at Balti- 
more, are all sweet to eat and to re- 
collect, but they are pale indeed by 
the side of ailloli. 

The Réserve is, however, after all, 
only the completest expression of 
the cookery of the whole district ; 
all Provence feeds on garlic: the 
annual garlic fair is the great event 
of the year in the villages which 
have the glory to receive it. And 
the old kingdom of Réné d’Anjou 
grows its own truffles too, and has 
red-legged patridges, and quantities 
of trout in ‘the affluents of the Du- 
rance, and grives which really are 
most wonderful in the winter when 
the juniper-berries are ripe. But, 
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good and curious as the feeding is 
in some respects, Provence is terri- 
bly incomplete ; as there is no grass 
there are no cows, and consequent- 
ly no fresh milk or butter, excepting 
what the goats give. Again, all 
roasting is performed there before 
brushwood fires, whose smoke lends 
a most nasty flavour to the meat, 
just as the wine-skins in Spain 
make their contents taste of resin, 
and as English coal gives a special 
odour to our own roast-beef, which 
is instantly detected by the unac- 
customed tongues of foreigners. In 
the Bordelais the food is excel- 
lent ; garlic is relatively rare, even 
amongst the peasantry; poultry is 
abundant, and the fruit superb; the 
nectarines particularly, are perhaps 
the finest in the world. The figs, 
however, are less perfect than the 
little green ones which grow in the 
mistral of arid Provence, especially 
for drying, but they have merit ; 
and as for ortolans, Gascony may be 
called. their autumn home. In 
Brittany the eating offers no kind 
of special type, excepting for people 
who delight in buckwheat bread, 
which is the only local product. 
In the north-eastern provinces 
everybody is well fed; but, except- 
ing the general use of disgue and of . 
beurre @écrevisses, which is render- 
ed possible by the singular abund- 
ance of crayfish in every rivulet, 
there is no indigenous specialty. 
The wise empioyment of herbs and 
of tisanes is universal. It belongs 
to no province and to no depart- 
ment in particular ; it is everywhere 
throughout the land. No salad is 
complete without its fourniture 
which consists of chervil, pimper- 
nel, tarragon, and chives, all dain- 
tily chopped up, so that their subtle 
perfumes shall pervade the leaves of 
Romaine or of lettuce. Scarcely a 
sauce is possible without its “ bou- 
quet,” which results from the distil- 
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lations of a little bunch of pars- 
ley, thyme, and laurel. The water 
in which fish is boiled is prepared 
beforehand by decocting the same 
herbsinit. As for tisanes, their name 
is legion; and though they are for 
the most part rather medicinal than 
nutritive, they occupy a sufficiently 
important place in the economy of 
French home life to merit mention 
here. The first and most notable of 
them all is ¢i/leu7, made of the dried 
flower and young leaves of lime- 
trees; then come marsh-mallow, 
violets, apple, cherry-stalks, orange- 
flowers, tucilage, camomile, ash- 
leaves, arnica, mélisse, verbena, 
fennel, erysimum, valerian, white 
stinging nettle, ivy, absinthe, hop- 
blossoms, and twenty others. Each 
substance possesses a special merit 
of its own, and produces a particular 
effect. Some are stimulating, some 
are soothing, some aid digestion, 
others bring about the most odd re- 
sults by their action on our organs, 
one or two induce sweet sleep and 
abundant. perspiration. In every 
house in France a stock is kept 
of these various ingredients, ready 
dried ; when wanted, a little hand- 
ful is thrown into a teapot, boiling 
water is poured over it, and in three 
minutes the gentle remedy is pre- 
pared. It is almost pleasant to 
be ill in France, in order to make 
acquaintance with such agreeable 
physic. The variety of substances 
in common use is so considerable, 
that it implies an extent of know- 
ledge of herbs and simples beyond 
what we have any idea of here. This 
knowledge is insensibly acquired in 
early childhood from constant con- 
tact and from constant use. Every 
French girl of ten years old knows 
what is the right tisane to adminis- 
ter in a given case; she gives it to 
her dolls for practice. 

But if tisanes are universally and 
equally employed all over France, 
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the same cannot be said of meat in 
its various forms. The inequalities of 
consumption are singularly marked 
between different towns. Each in- 
habitant of Paris pays for 130 lb. 
of butcher's meat every year (beef, 
mutton, veal, and lamb); but at Le 
Mans, the rate per head falls to 60 
lb. Rennes and Rheims are the 
only two places which reach nearly 
to the Paris figure; all the other 
large towns lie between the two ex- 
tremes. Of pork, in its many forms, 
Chalons eats the most, for it takes 
35 Ib. per head; Paris consumes 
22 lb.; while Bordeaux uses only 
5 lb. In liquids the differences are 
almost greater. Each Parisian ab- 
sorbs 113 quarts of wine, 13 of beer, 
2 of cider, and 12 of brandy ; while 
Lille employs 18 quarts of wine, 
153 of beer, 12 of brandy, and no 
cider. Rennes, on the contrary, needs 
400 quarts of cider per inhabitant, 
and 21 of wine. At Rouen, the aver- 
age swallowing of brandy reaches 
45 quarts per annum for each 
man, woman, and child. But these 
figures, though they show us what 
the urban populations use, give no 
idea whatever of the average con- 
sumption of the whole country, par- 
ticularly in meat. Exact returns 
can only be obtained from towns 
where the octroi is enforced, and 
where, consequently, a precise ac- 
count is kept of everything which 
goes in or out. But when it is 
remembered that the towns contain 
only seven millions out of the thirty- 
seven millions who people France, 
we see at once how valueless these 
figures are as a general guide. The 
mass of the rure! population, which 
includes about three-quarters of the 
nation, does noc eat butcher-meat 
more than once a week, and even 
pork is an article of luxury. The 
consequence is, that the official 
returns indicate, as has been al- 
ready said, an average consumption, 
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throughout the eighty-nine Depart- 
ments (this was reckoned up before 
the war), of only 45 Ib. of all. kinds 
of meat per head, pork included— 
which is less than a third of the 
Paris rate. Each Londoner eats 
211 Ib. of meat per annum, which 
is 59 Ib. more than the Parisian 
asks for; but the latter claims 400 
lb. of bread, while the former 
contents himself with 330. Paris 
shows, therefore, an excess of 70 
lb. in this item. In vegetables, 
Paris has a greater advantage still : 
each of its inhabitants consumes 
300 Ib. of them against 141 in 
London. Also in butter, milk, and 
fruit, Paris is ahead of us in 
varying proportions. In Prussia, 
Spain, the German Duchies, Hol- 
‘ land, Belgium, and Italy, still less 
meat is eaten than in France; in 
Southern Germany, however, the 
quantity per head is rather greater. 

If we admit that Paris and Lon- 
don may be taken as fair points of 
comparison between France and 
England, these details, incomplete 
and insufficient as they are, suffice 
to prove that the average total 
weight of food of all kinds con- 
sumed per head across the Channel 
is higher than we attain ourselves. 
It is not made up in the same way— 
there is more meat here, more bread 
and vegetables there; but it may be 
said with certainty that any differ- 
ence of nutritive value which may 
result from this difference of com- 
position is more than compensated, 
not only by the extra quantities of 
other food than meat, but also by 
the form of cookery adopted by our 
neighbours, which, as has been in- 
sisted upon throughout this article, 
leaves in the food every grain of 
nourishment which it originally 
possessed. 

It is therefore perfectly reason- 
able to assert that the French are at 
least as well fed as we are, if not 
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better ; while they spend much less 
than we do, and have vastly more 
agreeable eating. What is the rea- 
son of this difference? Jt cannot be 
attributed to climate, for the whole 
north of France is as wet, cold, and 
uncomfortable as any district we can 
show. Neither is it explainable by 
special physical necessities on either 
part which call for a particular type 
of food. The only cause which we 
can assign for it on the French side 
is that undefinable, motherless in- 
fluence, known as national peculi- 
arity, the most untraceable of the 
great springs of modern life. Who 
can pretend to determine how na- 
tional peculiarities arise? And even 
if we limit our consideration of them 
to this one point of the composition 
of the food of France, who can tell 
us why or how it has grown to be 
what it is? The handiness and 
cleverness of the people in all culi- 
nary matters are but a national pe- 
culiarity after all. It is useless to 
refer to them for an explanation, for 
they simply throw us back once 
more on to the original difficulty. 
Poverty and thrift do not help us 
either, for other nations besides the 
French are poor and thrifty without 
attaining their consummate skill in 
cooking. All that we can say is, 
that the home ability of the French, 
their singular household craft, are 
appanages of their race; they have 
them because they have them, be- 
cause Providence has so willed it, 
just as the English possess the spe- 
cialty of hashed mutton, and of 
never going out without an um- 
brella. But, however hidden be the 
first origins of their present ways, 
we are able to indicate with approxi- 
mate precision the actual elements 
of their dining power; if we can- 
not define its primary causes, at all 
events we can detect its immediate 
agents. These elements, these 
agents, have already been referred to 
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at the commencement of this article ; 
but now that we have gone through 
the consequences and the effects 
which they bring about, we may, 
with much utility, return to the 
point we started from, and try to 
see not only what we can learn, but, 
even more, what we can apply. 

So far as it is possible to judge 
from the meagre details contained in 
the old chronicles of French home 
life, the system of feeding now in 
use does not seem to have begun to 
assume its form until about a hun- 
dred years ago; the accumulated 
contributions of three or four gen- 
erations have sufficed to carry it to 
the perfection which it now pre- 
sents. One example will be enough 
to show that, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, eating had in 
no way reached, even in the best 
houses, the character which it has 
acquired since. In 1678 Madame 
de Maintenon wrote a letter to her 
brother, who had just been married, 
to tell him how to live. After 
strictly limiting him to an outlay of 
fourteen francs per day (including 
wine, wood, and candle) for his 
wife, himself, and ten servants, she 
goes on to describe his menu. She 
says: ‘You will have a soup, with 
a chicken in it, and you will have all 
the bouilli served together in a large 
dish ; it is admirable in that sort of 
disorder. You can have sausages one 
day, veal another, or sheep’s tongue, 
or a leg of mutton, or a shoulder, 
or two chickens. I forgot your 
breakfast, which is a capon or any- 
thing else, and a compote of pears 
or apples.” There is no mention of 
any cookery here—it is all rough 
meat; no. allusion is made to vege- 
tables, which have since become so 
essential a basis of nourishment in 
France. If this were the feeding 
which the Comte d’Aubigné found 
sufficient, if this were the programme 
which the King’s mistress sketched 


out for her own brother, it is reason- 
able to conclude that it represented 
a high average, and that the nation, 
as a whole, was far away behind it. 
It was during the Regency that real 
cookery may be said to have first 
been introduced, but its action was 
then limited to the upper classes 
only, and to the relatively short 
supply of materials, especially in 
fruit and vegetables, which the mar- 
kets offered. As the cultivation of 
roots and of leguminous food ex- 
tended, the range of kitchen action 
extended too; but, when we remem- 
ber that it was not till about 1790 
that even potatoes began to be seri- 
ously grown in France as an article 
of food, it becomes evident that the 
employment of garden-produce on a 
large scale is quite a modern feature 
in the composition of French eating. 
The use of vegetables, dried and fresh, 
fibrous and farinaceous, has gone on 
spreading until it has carried their 
consumption to nearly half the total 
weight of food employed. - The 
change in the details and results of 
cooking have been proportionately 
great, the entire system having been 
built up slowly to its present shape, 
with the successive aid of each new 
alimentary substance which time has 
added to the list. Concurrently 
with the invention and the develop- 
ment of new products the science of 
their uses has budded out; the en- 
tire question has gradually marched 
ahead, materially and artistically, 
throughout all France, stimulated 
by growing needs, guided by pro- 
gressing education.‘ This much, at 
all events, we can see and prove; 
where we fail to find any explana- 
tion is in the mystery of the start- 
ing-point: it is there that we are 
obliged to content ourselves with 
the vague unsatisfactory answer of 
‘‘national peculiarities.” But if 
we are unable to suggest why it is 
that the French can cook, and can 
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go on discovering fresh forms of 
cookery, adding still more dishes to 
their prodigious catalogue, or why 
they have iearnt to utilise so many 
articles which we neglect, so that 
every trifle which falls within their 
grasp is made to serve a purpose, at 
least we can clearly recognise what 
they use, and how they use it. They 
have not kept their cunning to 
themselves; they have published 
it to the world by example and by 
precept, inviting and enabling every- 
body to follow in their track. 

Can we follow them? Can we, 
by degrees, adopt in England the 
system which has been worked out 
across the Channel? Can we attain 
our neighbour’s faculty of eating 
cheaply, variedly, nutritively, and 
agreeably ? That we can do so par- 
tially is probable, if not certain. Our 
upper strata are already trying it 
lamely and insufficiently, but with 
good will and satisfaction ; their pro- 
gress thus far has been slow and in- 
complete. What they cali “ French 


dishes” are not yet French in the 
real meaning of the word; they are 


imitations, not originals. But we 
are getting on, and some of us may 
finish by acquiring the purity of 
taste, the delicacy of palate, the long 
habit of comparison, which permit 
the eater to judge whether the cook 
has correctly and critically done her 
duty. But is it to be expected that 
the entire nation can be led to mo- 
dify its habits and to adopt the 
principles which regulate French 
feeding? To this question the an- 
swer can scarcely be affirmative at 
present. Even if our middle and 
lower classes could vanquish their 
deeply-rooted prejudices, and could 
be led to see and own that the first 
law of dressing food is so to treat it 
that it shall retain the entire power 
of nutrition which nature gave it, 
where are we to get the cooks? 
Even supposing that all the theoret- 
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‘cal difficulties were suppressed — 
that the whole people, with one Voice, 
called out for soup and _ stews, 
and refused to go on with boiled 
and baked—where are we to find 
the women to whose hands we could 
intrust the realisation of the wish? 
The same law of national peculiari- 
ties which has rendered it possible 
for the French to create their system 
forbids us thus far to copy them. 
There, everybody knows how to 
cook, or can learn to do so rapidly : 
here, the genius of kitchen-work is 
absent; we.are born without it, and 
we do not grow to it in after-life. 
What can be more deplorable than 
the helpless ignorance on the sub- 
ject which is shown by the wives 
and daughters of our workmen? 
what can be more idiotic than the 
resolute refusal of all servants who 
are not cooks to learn what cooking 
is? Their repulsion is so deepl 

rooted, it is so inherent in their 
blood, that the English nurse-maids 
who live in France invariably refuse 
to take even a passing lesson from 
what is going on around them; they 
like the feeding infinitely better than 
what they get at home, but they will 
not condescend tostudy its production 
so as to be able to carry knowledge 
back with them on their return. 
Any serious transformation of our 
system is quite hopeless, so long as 
this fundamental difficulty continues 
to exist. Thericher and better edu- 
cated amongst us may struggle after 
change; they may even effect it to 
some extent; but the tradespeople, 
and the populace, and the peasants 
will go on as they are, until their 
women are lifted up to a higher 
appreciation of their home duties, 
and of the infinite importance of 
food as a domestic influence for 
good. Let them keep their tea and - 
beer: cider and light wines are not 
fitted to their temperaments, and, 
so far as liquids are concerned, our 
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habits may perhaps be suited to our 
climate; but can we not discover 
and supply some really effective 
remedy to their actual indifference 
about the solid portion of their eat- 
ing? In this country of public meet- 
ings and public charity, where every- 
body subscribes his mite to aggregate 
philanthropy, could we not estab- 
lish cooking-shows, with prizes for 
the most proficient ? It would be very 
easy to draw up a first programme, 
descriptive of a dozen dishes—of 
the simplest kind, of course but in- 
volving the employment of various 
cheap ingredients, and especially of 
herbs and vegetables. 
should be regarded solely in its ap- 
plication to the poor; it must be 
dealt with at the bottom—the rich 
can get along alone. The effort 
should be one of direct teaching 
rather than of example, for the sim- 
ple reason that such examples as 
exist are hidden away out of sight 
in our dining-rooms, where the poor 
cannot contemplate them. Some 


such plan as this is probably the 
only one which would offer any 
prospect of success, and an entire 
generation would doubtless have to 
pass away before the effort could 


produce its entire fruit. Still the 
result would be so excellent that 
both time and effort would be well 
employed. Our girls in country- 
houses, the wives and daughters of 
our parsons, could scarcely use their 
idle hours more usefully than in 
stimulating such a movement. There 
would be a practical reality about it 
which would please unimaginative 
natures, while the more dreamy of 
us would be attracted by the pretty 
theory of regeneration of national 
taste. Everybody would find some 
kind of satisfaction in such a work, 
especially the ploughman husband 
and the blacksmith brother when 
they came home to supper. Surely 
it is worth trying; surely we are 
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not incapable of the attempt ; surely 
we cannot all be so blinded by pre- 
judice and stupid custom that none 
of us will consent to copy what the 
French do so vastly better than our- 
selves. 

If we need additional encourage- 
ment, if purely material advantages 
do not suffice to tempt us to modify 
our doings, let us look back to 
France once more and see what 
moral results we could possibly ex- 
tract from an adoption of its ways. 
There we see a race each family of 
which seeks its pleasures together 
as a rule, where the home tie is not 
enfeebled by the attraction of the 
wine-shop, where mutual affection 
softens the roughness of uneducated 
minds. Is it not fair to attribute 
some part of this indoor cohesion 
to the effect of meals? If a good 
dinner constitutes an indisputable 
attraction to ourselves, why should 
it not produce the same action on 
our poorer brothers? It does in 
France. The French peasant stops 
at home for it just as we do, because 
he likes it, because home gives him 
more and better than he can find 
elsewhere ; because being together, 
young and old, they laugh, and so 
grow to regard eating as a motive 
of union, as a time for cheerines:. 
This aspect of the subject has al- 
ready been alluded to, but it merits 
a second mention now, for it sup- 
plies extremely important argu- 
ments; not that joy at dinner is an 
exclusive property of the French— 
we have it too to some extent and 
under certain conditions—but be- 
cause with them it is a national 
feature, consequent not only on 
their temperament, but also on their 
wise views of the function which 
they are discharging, and on the 
agreeable shape they give to it. 
We need not despair of some day 
reaching the same end, by em- 
ploying the same means, any more 
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than the French should doubt 
of acquiring our solidity of char- 
acter if they would but recognise 
the value of fixed principles, and 
resolutely set to work to believe in 
something — God, king, or each 
other. Their economy in the kit- 


chen is another enviable quality, for 


it shows us how calculating pru- 
dence can be applied without entail- 
ing the too distinct sentiment of 
privation ; how cheapness and satis- 
faction can be combined; how a 
useful lesson can be enforced each 
day without assuming the form of 
punishment. In England economy 
is almost always nasty ;.in France 
it frequently assumes a character 
so subtle and artistic, that it loses 
its repulsive physiognomy, and in- 
deed sometimes acquires a sort of 
charm, in consequence of the infi- 
nite skill with which it is adminis- 
tered, and of the admiration which 
that skill provokes. A third result 
of the French system is that it 
necessitates, or at all events insen- 
sibly produces, an almost universal 


power of home usefulness amongst 


the women. It expands their rédle 
in life, it creates for them a special 
duty, it teaches them that wise truth 
which most of them so clearly recog- 
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nise and so cordially practise, that 
no indoor detail is beneath a woman's 
care; it further develops in them the 
handiness, the adroit fingering which 
have become distinctive of the mo- 
dern Frenchwoman. Such results as 
these are well worth working for; 
and though there are exceptions 
amongst our neighbours, though they 
sometimes have as wretched homes 
as we can show, the rule incontest- 
ably is, that their working classes 
know no misery like ours. Their 
system of eating enters for a large 
part into the explanation of this 
fact. 

The association of these moral 
consequences with most attractive 
material satisfaction gives to French 
eating a special place in actual civi- 
lisation. Progress may improve it 
to a still higher form, other nations 
may grow to it hereafter; but, in. 
the present condition of the world, 
nothing equal to it can be found 
elsewhere; and it has the admir- 
able character of being in no way 
the privilege of a class: it is the 
common property of the entire peo- 
ple; it can be appreciated and ap- 
plied by all, from top to bottom of 
the scale. The one condition of its. 
use is to wish to use it. 
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Au lives ere tragedies: and it 
may be that those that seem the 
bitterest and darkest take their in- 
tenser shades chiefly from the fact 
that adventitious circumstances have 
brought them more vividly before 
the eyes of the world. Such a rea- 
son might at least hold good as an 
explanation of the supremely tragic 
character of the lives of poets. Of 
all we have yet ventured to touch 
in this series, Wordsworth alone has 
pursued his life to a calm and or- 
dinary conclusion, without passing 
through the heaviest clouds that can 
overshadow humanity. With the 
others the passage has been bitter 
-as sorrow and suffering could make 
it; and not only sorrow and suffer- 
ing—that which gives its deepest 
pang to pain, and its bitterest pros- 
tration to ruin, moral weakness and 
wrong-doing has woven itself in 
with these typical lives in an in- 
separable thread of darkness. The 
splendour of the gifts with which it 
is combined makes this gloomy weft 
only the more apparent ; and through 
all the brightness and nobleness of 
the web it runs its darkling pattern, 
its intricate design, impairing the 
beauty, diminishing the greatness, 
yet adding a sorrowful human mean- 
ing, which touches while it humbles 
every spectator. And in no life of 
genius has this fatal darkness been 
more apparent than in the life of 
Burns. Circumstances have set it 
vefore the world in such prominence 
that to many it seems the chief 
thing notable, the first memory at- 
tached to his name. Three parts 
of a century have passed since in 
premature gloom and lurid splen- 
dour the sun went down for him at 
noonday ; and since then the world 


has never ceased to dwell upon this 
warp in his nature and stain on his 
life. The reticences with which re- 
lations and friends have surrounded 
the name of Coleridge, have been 
contemptuously thrown to the winds 
in the case of the ploughman-poet. 
Whose feelings were to be consider- 
ed among a race of small farmers 
and tradesmen, too much honoured 
by incurring even the censure of the 
great world ? Such small personages, 
it is well understood, must stomach 
the reproach as they may. Therc- 
fore every man has had his fling 
and said his say about Burns. The 
greatness of the poet has given in 
many cases but a reason at once and 
an excuse for raking up all the fol- 
lies of the ploughboy, and showing 
the gauger in his cups. Poor devil! 
as it was a fine fate for him to amuse 
his betters at their feasts while he 
lived, so it was a fine fate for him 
when he was dead to furnish them 
with a moral and gratify the com- 
plaisance of his superiors. And this 
impertinent folly—most impudent, 
most foolish, despite the protests 
of Lockhart and Wilson and Car- 
lyle—has survived even to this 
day. Perhaps no one now would 
venture to speak of him with the 
affability and condescension which 
all, or almost all, of his contempora- 
ries considered themselves justified 
in employing. But still, the facts 
that he was a ploughman and an 
exciseman, and was of dissipated 
habits, are much more prominent in 
his career to the general eye, espe- 
cially out of Scotland, than are the 
nobler facts of his work and char- 
acter. In Scotland, fortunately, 
thanks to the national fire which he 
perhaps was the first to raise again 
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out of its embers, after all the de- 
pression and discouragement of the 
seventeenth century, there exists 
such a warmth of feeling on this 
subject, that he who would touch 
our poet rudely may well bethink 
himself of our national motto before 
he makes the venture, and remem- 
ber the thistle’s sharp and instant 
reprisals. To have re-created that 
national feeling, that deep and warm 
and unquenchable patriotism which 
has made Scotland, small and poor, 
a force in the great universe, is no 
small work, however accomplished. 
Had there been any to do it for Ire- 
land at the same dreary crisis, when 
the national spirit had sunk low, 
and discouragement had fallen upon 
its heart, what issues of courage and 
cheerful hope and warm individual 
exertion might there not have been! 
But Ireland had neither Burns nor 
Scott; and the genius which might 
have remoulded it—giving, by dint 
of poetry and imagination, such an 
impulse to all that was noble, rea- 
sonable, and resolute in the country, 
as no other influence could give— 
has flickered away in confusing 
lights, fantastic Will-o’-the-wisps, 
and eccentric gleams of contradictory 
guidance. Probably the amount of 
genius in the two lands has not been 
so unequal as the world supposes; 
but in the one it has been frittered 
away in mild melodious foolishness, 
without plan or union, in Shan van 
Voghts and faction-songs ; whereas 
in the other it has been concentrated, 
and done the work which one great 
voice better than a hundred quaver- 
ing pipes of smaller singers can do. 
When the world comes to recognise 
what a wonderful agency it is which 
in reality makes a great part of the 
difference between greatness and 
pettiness, happiness and unhappi- 
ness, for a country, then, perhaps, 
yet only perhaps, it will fare better 
with the poet. We say, only perhaps ; 
for it is very doubtful whether the 
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Poet bred in an intellectual hothouse 
and trained for a special work, would 
have either heart or ability for it. 
The chances are, according to the 
perversity of human nature, either 
that the singer chosen for such a 
process would turn out incapable, or 
that his mind would choose some 
other channel. The man who would 
touch the deepest springs of human 
motive, must endure the difficulties 
and feel the fierce contention of every 
struggle that he sings. 

A great deal too much, however, 
we think, has been made of the con- 
dition of life into which Burns was 
born. It had its disadvantages, but 
perhaps not more than those which 
belong to some other spheres. Two 
poets of that rich and splendid age 
which ushered in our own were 
born in exceptionally difficult cir- 
cumstances. The one was a plough- 
man and the other a peer. Both 
lived and died tragically, in their 
youth, having had trial of crue! 
scourgings and woundings, bitter 
desertions, and still more bitter en- 
couragements. Heaven forbid that 
any son of ours should emulate 
either fate; yet if such a terrible 
choice had to be made, would any 
man hesitate to choose for the boy 
most dear to him the fate of Burns 
rather than that of Byron? To our- 
selves there does not seem a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in the matter. 
Tragic and terrible as both are, 
there is a harmony and sweetness 
of life about the humble poet, a note 
of pathetic accordance amid all its 
diseords with God’s will and man’s 
service, which is not in the other. 
It is premature to carry out the 
comparison, which we may resume 
at a later period. But the two, 
somehow, stand together in a sad 
separation from other men, in their 
individual places, made distinct by 
fortune. The one with everything 
(as people say) in his favour; the 
other with everything (as _ people 
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say) against him. And both failed, 
as men, tragicaily and mournfully. 
Yet the Peasant less tragically, less 
awfully, than the Peer. All the 
gentle compensations of nature, all 
her tears and swectnesses, all the 
flowers -with which she sprinkles 
the too early grave, are for the low- 
ly, the proud, the tender child of 
poverty — the son of the soil. 
Heaven and earth weep over him 
with an indulgence, a pitiful awe of 
his weakness, which is not for the 
other. He is footsore and weary, 
his dress and his hand are all 
scratched with briers and thorns of 
toil; but, heaven pardon all their 
straying, these feet were loyal amid 
their stumblings, these hands labour- 
ed and pulled away the thorns out 
of the path of others. Never, or only 
by moments when the bravado of his 
time would seize him, did this man 
glory in shame. On the contrary, he 
repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
standing still to note his shortcom- 
ings, struggling against them, some- 
times manfully if sometimes weakly, 
and, when he could repairing the 
wrong. Whatever may be said of 
the disadvantages of nature, it is 
clear that at least in this case the 
exceptionally unfortunate circum- 
stances were better than the excep- 
tionally fortunate; and that if one 
extremity of the social level is to be 
chosen for a poet, it is better that 
that extremity should be low than 
high—a farmhouse rather than a 
palace. 

But though it is impossible to 
consider him as a man, without 
considering these circumstances of 
origin and calling, we think, we re- 
peat, that Burns’s rank in life has 
been made a great deal too much of. 
It was an accident which directed 
his genius into a special channel; 
but in that direction there was cer- 
tainly more good than evil. His 
poverty and lowliness did for him 
what probably no amount of train- 
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ing could have done. It made him 
the natural expositor and prophet 
of acertain class, and that the wid- 
est and most numerous of any in 
the country. It might be well a 
century ago to utter condescending 
commendations of the “short and 
simple annals of the poor;” but at 
this present time he would be a bold 
critic who would venture to assert 
that a true study of life in what we 
call the lower classes, is either less 
interesting or less noble than a study 
of the lives of dukes and duchesses ; 
indeed, the balance has turned, and 
our predilections are ready to go the 
other way. Duchesses and dukes, 
though sometimes admirable per- 
sons, have the lines of their life so 
traced out for them that, unless 
their characters be very exceptional 
indeed, there is but a very limited 
amount of profit to be got out of 
them ; but the vast levels of human 
nature, where Sorrow and Pain, 
those greatest of dramatists, do their 
work most broadly—where the prim- 
itive emotions are less controlled 
by complicating cobwebs of new- 
fangled thought—where life is more 
outspoken, more logical, less self- 
contained,—these have an interest 
deeper and truer than all the high- 
life ever recorded. Nothing but 
the fact of being to the manner 
born could enable a man to eluci- 
date to us this great silent sea of 
living, which without such eluci- 
dation we should know only in 
those periodical storms which raise 
it into fury, and confound all the 
wisdom of the wise and the conclu- 
sions of the learned. So far as this 
goes, the accident of birth secured 
for Burns a very great and real ad- 
vantage—all the advantage which 
a man derives from an immense 
““backing;” and from being the 
representative of a very large num- 
ber of other men. Neither was 
there anything in his education to 
neutralise this advantrge. For his 
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characteristic and peculiar office, 
which was not that of a poet in 
the abstract but of a poet born 
to real and special use and service, 
no training could have been more 
perfect. He acquired letters as 
those do whom he had come into 
the world to interpret—painfully, 
toilsomely, at a cost which made the 
scanty sum of instruction dearer than 
the highest attainments of an educa- 
tion more easily acquired. Every new 
book was to him as an undiscovered 
country—a something novel and 
original won out of the niggardly 
hands of fate. The world of poetry 
and imagination was all the more 
lovely, all the more precious to him, 
that it lay side by side with the 
plainest and hardest of facts. Every 
intellectual step he made filled him 
with a delight and exultation such 
as a modern epicure of emotion 
would give worlds to taste. All 
that belonged to the mind and its 
ethereal existence—all, in short, that 
was nothard toiland actual struggle— 
was fresh and sweet, and novel and 
lovely, full of a beauty which sur- 
prised him, and took his heart by 
storm. And while he had this de- 
lightful relish of novelty in: every- 
thing intellectual, his moral train- 
ing was such as the world could not 
have surpassed. He was the son of 
a good, honest, and honourable man. 
He was brought up fearing God and 
serving his neighbour—if, perhaps, 
within too narrow a circle, and with 
too absolute a limitation of the title, 
yet cheerfully, unselfishly, without 
even the idea of separating his own 
interests from those of the intimate 
few around him. In all the events 
of the life of William Burns’s house- 
hold there is nothing that is not 
worthy and noble. A man was 
above the reach of shame who came 
from such a house. He had as good 
a setting out in the world as any 
prince could have given to his best- 
beloved son. The only drawback, 


indeed, that we can see in Burns’s 
education, was its tendency to cul- 
tivate that excessive pride and sense 
of bitterness under obligation which 
was the grand stumbling-block of 
the peasant of those days. It cannot 
be called the weakness of any class 
now; yet we feel that the misery 
of wounded pride which attended 
indebtedness in the mind of the 
Scotch ploughman-farmer, and 
the morbid, passionate terror of 
shame which reigned in many such 
humble houses, was the weak point 
in their life, though it proceeded 
from very strength of character and 
integrity. But surely this was 
a failing which leant to virtue’s 
side. The ease with which debt 
sits upon most people’s shoulders 
now, and the readiness to take from 
all sources which is characteristic of 
modern civilisation, is a failing of 
an infinitely meaner kind; though 
the excess of virtue had its draw- 
backs too. 

This, so far as we know, was 
the only principle in which his 
youth was trained which could be 
other than advantageous to the poet. 
We do not contest the advantages 
of academical training, but we doubt 
much whether, had William Burns 
been able to send his sons to col- 
lege, and had Robert struggled into 
a, poor Scotch student’s hardly-won 
knowledge of classic and modern 
literature, it would have done him 
half as much good as his natural 
breeding in his father’s cottage was 
calculated to do. It might, perhaps, 
and that is doubtful, have enriched 
us with some smoother epic, some 
tragedy of loftier plan; but the 
cottar’s fireside would have remain- 
ed voiceless, and the mouse and 
gowan of the Ayrshire fields would 
have perished like their predeces- 
sors, without one word of all that 
tender musing, that pathetic and 
most human philosophy, which has 
made them live for ever. Had we 
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the choice even of another Hamlet, 
we should pause ere we purchased 
it at such a cost. Nay, we would 
not pause ; but with a quick, decis- 
ive choice would hold out our hands 
towards the poet of the ploughed 
fields, and the wimpling burn, and 
the farm-steading. Shakespeare is: 
and praised be heaven no critic has 
it in his power to barter him for any 
classic piece of perfection observant 
of all the rules of art, as some cri- 
tics would have gladly done little 
rnore than a century ago; but not 
even for a second Shakespeare could 
we let go our Burns. We refuse to 
believe that education would have 
mended him, cr that the poet, had 
he been more than a ploughman, 
would have been a greater poct. We 
are much more ready to believe that 
the very reverse is the truth, and 
that if ever man was anointed and 
consecrated to a special work in this 
world, for which all his antecedents, 
all his training, all his surrounding 
circumstances combined to fit him, 
Robert Burns was that man. What 
was to blame was not his birth or 
breeding, but that monstrous fiction 
of conventional life which ordains 
that one sphere and one set of circum- 
stances are essentially nobler than 
another, and that all who deserve 
well of their fellows should be 
forced upon one monotonous level of 
good society, whether it suits them 
or not, whether it is really better 
or not. This fiction is wide as the 
world, and old as the ancient ages ; 
neither is there any possibility, so 
far as we are aware, of shaking its 
hold upon men: but notwithstand- 
ing, it is false and evil ; and to its in- 
jurious influence, and not to any- 
thing in the natural life of the poet, 
are his miseries, and, we believe, 
most of his sins, to be ascribed. What 
a pity, the world said, to permit such 
aman to remain in the inferior 
sphere where he was born! and ac- 
cordingly cyery fool who wrote him- 
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self gentleman, and a hundred local 
nobodies, who were as mice—not 
only to Robert Burns, but tosuch men 
as his father and brother—* noticed” 
the poet, “‘raised” him to their level, 
impressed that foolish social lie, from 
the sway of which none of us entire- 
ly escape, upon his mind too, and 
spoiled the fit education, the noble 
training, which God and his home 
had given. By this he was, as a 
man, torn asunder, and ruined for 
this world; but faithful to his trust 
in the midst of all his misery, 
through heart-breakings, through 
tempest and convulsions, he held firm 
his commission as poet to the last. 
He held that post as a soldier blind 
with wounds, and. dizzy with the 
tumult of the fight, might hold fast 
the flag, the symbol of duty and hon- 
our, of country and cause. Whatever 
he lost besides, that he held high to 
the end. Through worlds of good 
advice from the wise, and siren 
whispers from voices more prevail- 
ing, and suggestions of ambition, 
and hints of profit, he stood by 
those colours. His faithfulness to 
his work made him wiser than the 
wise. He yielded, facile as a man 
—but as a poet he was immovable; 
and as a poet, though not as a man, 
he is safe for ever. 

It seems almost needless to teil 
over again the old well-known tale ; 
but it is so full of pity and wonder, 
of the beautiful and the tragic, that 
there are few histories of man more 
attractive. Robert Burns was born 
in January 1759, on the banks of 
the Doon, in a cottage built of clay 
by his father’s own hands. The 
“blast of Januar’ wind” which 
‘“‘blew hansel in” upon the new- 
born, blew this humble little house 
about his baby ears at the very out- 
set of his career. His mother was 
a woman of the country, peaceable, 
religious, and orderly ; his father a 
man from the north, of a sterner and 
higher type of character. Robert 
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was the eldest of seven children, 
born to toil and to spare; to live 
hardly and honestly by the sweat of 
their brow; with no pretence be- 
yond their station, and little hope 
of any advance out of it,—a most 
lowly, high-minded race, humble 
as the humblest, yet proud as the 
proudest, combining in a way which 
few people understand nowadays, 
the most matter-of-fact and abso- 
lute poverty with a haughty and 
stern independence. In _ external 
circumstances they were scarcely 
better off than the villagers whose 
claims for Christmas coals and 
blankets is one of the chartered 
rights of English. country life; but 
in mind they were as haughty as the 
Doges, holding charity as poison, 
and debt as shame. This virtue of 
independence was the one only 
point in the family character which 
threatened to grow morbid. All 
the others were sweet and whole- 
some as the day. Never was there 
a more attractive picture than that 
of this peasant father among his 
children, in the midst of the cease- 
less toil and care of their beginning 
of life. His first little farm was 
sterile and profitless; his second 
promised better, but even there ill- 
fortune overtook him in the shape 
of a doubtful Jease and unkind land- 
lord. His boys had to set to work 
as soon as their young strength per- 
mitted, and Robert had begun to do 
a man’s work by the time he was 
fifteen. He and his brother Gilbert 
were sent to school as occasion 
served—for a few years regularly, 
and then, as they grew older, 
“week and week about,” as they 
could be spared from the farm-work. 
When there was no possibility of 
schooling, ‘‘ my father,” says Gilbert 
Burns, “ undertook to teach us arith- 
metic in the winter evenings, . by 
candle-light; and in this way my 
two elder sisters’ received all the 
education they ever received.” Of 


these sisters nothing is ever told us, 
but the kindly mother moved butt 
and ben while the fireside lessons 
were going on, and sang them songs 
in the gloaming; and a certain old 
Jenny, brimful of ghost stories and 
all the ballads of the country-side, 
frightened and charmed the lads 
with her endless lore. ‘ Nothing 
could be more retired than our man- 
ner of living: we rarely saw anybody 
but the members of our own family. 
There were no boys of our own age 
or near it in the neighbourhood. 
2 My father was for some 
time almost the only companion we 
had. He conversed familiarly on 
all subjects with us, as if we had 
been men, and was at great pains, 
while we accompanied him in the 
labours of the farm, to lead the con- 
versation to such subjects as might 
tend to increase our knowledge or 
confirm us in virtuous habits. He 
borrowed Salmon’s ‘Geographical 
Grammar’ for us, and endeavoured 
to make us acquainted with the 
situation and history of the different 
countries in the world; while from 
a book society in Ayr he procured 
for us the reading of Durham’s 
‘Physics and Astro-Theology,’ and 
Ray’s ‘ Wisdom of God in Creation,’ 
to give us some idea of astronomy 
and natural history. Robert read 
all these books with an avidity and 
industry scarcely to be equalled.” 
Quaint and strange studies for the 
ploughboys in their winter. even- 
ings, gathered: about the solitary 
candle, with the cheerful glow of 
the fire lighting up the one homely 
chamber, which was kitchen and 
parlour and hall—the croon of their 
mother’s long low songs lingering 
in their ears, and their hearts still 
thrilling with old Jenny’s wonders. 
Sometimes threatening letters would 
come from the factor—letters threat- 
ening roup and jail, no doubt, the 
two horrors of the poor, which 
“used to set us all in tears.” Some- 
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times, however—a more agreeable in- 
terruption—friends would come from 
Ayr, to lighten this grave life with 
friendly talk; and on one occasion, 
of which there is a distinct record, 
the young dominie who had taught 
the boys came over to spend an 
evening in the smoky, cheery farm 
kitchen, where the slates and books 
vere no doubt laid aside. He 
brought with him (of all things in 
the world) the tragedy of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus ’—“‘ and by way of pass- 
ing the evening he began to read 
the play aloud. We were all at- 
tention for some time, till presently 
the whole party was dissolved in 
tears. A female in the play (I have 
but a confused remembrance of it) 
had her hands chopped off, and her 
tongue cut out, and then was in- 
sultingly desired to call for water to 
wash her hands. At this, in an 
agony of distress, we with one voice 
desired he would read no more. My 
father observed, that if we would 
not hear it out, it would be needless 
to leave it with us. Robert replied, 
that if it was left he would burn it.” 
Bold critic, wise by nature! Is 
there not something in these scenes 
which the imagination lingers over 
more tenderly than if this boy’s 
education had been in the hands of 
scholars of endless learning? And 
then when the books were laid aside, 
and the porridge supped, and the 
homely yet hospitable table cleared, 
came the family service—the “ Let 
us worship God,” which in the con- 
fidential intercourse between the 
two brothers, Robert told Gilbert 
had always seemed to him the most 
solemn of utterances. A -sketch 
of family life more pure, more true, 
or more touching, was never made. 
But this existence, though so 
beautiful to look back upon now, 
was painful enough then. To the 
lads, who were confined within 
these bonds of toil, it seemed hard 
that they should have thus to labour 
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without ceasing, with little prospect 
of any outlet. ‘‘ The cheerless gloom 
of a hermit, with the unceasing moil 
of a galley-slave,” says the poet, 
looking back upon it with a shudder 
from the heights of early fame, 
when he seemed to have got clear 
for ever of that grinding poverty. 
His brother is more moderate; but 
still with a deep gravity relates the 
story of their painful youth. “To 
the buffetings of misfortune,” he 
says, ‘‘we could only oppose hard 
labour and the most rigid economy. 
We lived very sparingly. For 
several years butcher’s meat was a 
stranger in the house; while all the 
members of the family exerted them- 
selves to the utmost of their strength, 
and even beyond it, in the labours 
of the farm. My brother, at the 
age of thirteen, assisted in threshing 
the crops of corn; and at fifteen was 
the principal labourer on the farm, 
for we had no hired servant, male or 
female. The anguish of mind that 
we felt at our tender years under 
these straits and difficulties was 
very great. To think of our father 
now growing old (for he was above 
fifty), broken down with the long- 
continued fatigues of his life, with 
a wife and five other children, and 
in a declining state of circumstances, 
these reflections produced in my 
brother’s mind and mine sensations 
of the deepest distress.” But, nev- 
ertheless, the lads were young and 
capable of throwing over their deep 
distress whenever the factor’s letter 
or some other immediate pinch of 
misery, was a few days, or perhaps 
a few hours off. _ At fifteen, Robert 
fell in love for the first time, with 
“a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lassic,’’ 
who was his partner in the harvest- 
field, following him close through 
the golden rig, as the manner was, 
binding, as he cut it, the rustling 
poppy-mingled grain. She “sang 
sweetly”? a song “composed by a 
small country laird’s son on one of 
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his father’s maids, with whom he 
was in love;” and the dark, sun- 
burnt, glowing boy, with the thrill 
of a new emotion stirring through 
him, ran into song too, moved by 
emulation and by all those dawning 
“thoughts, and passions, and de- 
lights,” which are the ministers of 
love. ‘‘My Nelly’s looks are blythe 
and sweet,” sang the fifteen-year-old 
boy in his rapture, in the golden 
autumn sunshine among the golden 
corn. He is not much to be pitied 
after all. Thé scene is Arcadian 
in its tender innocence, lit up with 
a sweet glow of natural light and 
colour, but no heat of premature or 
unnatural passion. This little scene 
in the harvest-field balances with 
its sweet daylight the Rembrandt 
interior of the farmhouse kitchen 
and its copy-books. “ Puirtith 
cauld,” such as ‘‘ wracks the heart,” 
and labours without ceasing; but 
at the same time, warm, natural, 
hopeful, glowing life, and love, and 
song. 

We need not linger to tell how 
he read Addison and Pope, in addi- 
tion to the serious works above re- 
corded; how his boyish imagina- 
tion was struck by the “Vision of 
Mirza,” and his literary ambition 
aroused by the accidental acquisition 
of “a small collection of letters by 
the most eminent writers,” which 
was bought by his uncle by mistake 
instead of the “Complete Letter- 
Writer,” which he had intended to 
buy ;—fora lurking doubt afflicts us, 
whether Burns’s letters might not 
have been more natural and agree- 
able had he never met with the 
compositions of these “eminent 
writers:” nor need we pause to say 
that he acquired some rudiments of 
French—an acquisition which his 
biographers rather insist upon, but 
which, we imagine, the readers of 
his correspondence will ruefully wish 
had never been attained. He also 
began the “ Rudiments of the Latin 
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Tongue,” but soon laid aside that 
uncongenial study. What is infin- 
itely more important is, that he lived 
his toilsome life in innocence, in 
warm friendship with some com- 
panions of his own age, and chiefly 
with his admirable brother; that he 
obeyed, and loved, and honoured, 
keeping faithfully in the narrow ~ 
but noble track of duty which his 
father had trod before him, often sad 
and anxious, yet ever lighthearted, 
playing with the woes of life in a 
sweet unconsciousness of the deep 
innate happiness which lay beneath 
them, such as is natural to youth. 
How fine is his own description of 
this boyish innocent existence :— 


“*T mind it well, in early date, 
When I was beardiess, young, and blate, 
And first could thrash the barn, ° 
Or haud a yokin’ o° the plough, 
An’, though forfoughten sair enough, 
Yet unco proud to learn.” 


What better sketch could be made 
of the “happy, weary” lad, “sair 
forfoughten,” but proud and glad of 
his advance to his beritage, a man’s 
work ? “ He is hardly to be envied,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ who can con- 
template without emotion this ex- 
quisite picture of young nature and 
young genius.” 

This fresh and spotless youth out- 
lasted all the early experiences of 
rura] life, and retained its purity 
through all the picturesque and 
dangerous flirtations of the country- 
side. Into these flirtations it was 
evident he plunged with all the 
warmth of his impassioned nature. 
He “ went owre the hills to Nannie,” 
though the wastlin wind blew both 
rude and chill, and the day’s darg 
had been hard and heavy. On “the 
Lammas night,” when— 

“ The sky was blue, the wind was still, 

The moon was shining clearly,” 
he spent hours of happiness among 
“the rigs o’ barley.” Another 
““charmer” he invites on a clear 
evening, when “thick flies the 
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skimming swallow,” to stray with 
him upon his “gladsome way,”’— 
to'see the beauty of nature—. 


** The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 
And every happy creature.” 


At another time the lady is un- 
kind ; and the little picture, fresh- 
breathing of dews and fields, sur- 
rounds one figure only in the fan- 
tastic depths of youthful despair: 





“‘The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi’ joy the tentie seedman stalks ; 

But life’s to me a weary dream— 
The dream o’ ane that never wauks.”’ 


Every one of these bursts of song 
reveals to us the sweet country-side, 
with all its woods and streams, the 
tender silence of nature, the “‘ happy 
living things” which the poet loves 
with all the natural warmth of a 
heart that opens wide its inmost 
doors to everything that lives. The 
lark which— 
“*Tywcen light and dark. 
Blythe waukens by the daisy’s side,” 

is as visible to him as the shepherd 
that “o’er the moorland whistles 
shrill;” and all nature is populous 
to his universal sympathy. A man 
with such exuberance of tender 
thought and winning words was, as 
might be expected, welcome every- 
where to the rustic maidens, to 
whom it was as sweet as to any 
princess to receive such tuneful 
homage. And the farmer of Loch- 
lea’s son was “a strappin’ youth,” 
well fitted to take any woman’s eye. 
Dark eyes glowing with latent pas- 
sion and fire (“I never saw such 
another eye in any human head,” 
says Walter Scott, a tolerable judge) ; 
dark hair curling about his hon- 
est handsome forehead; a stalwart 
frame, not extravagant in height, but 
cast in the robustest mould; come 
of a creditable, honourable family ; 
and endowed with a native wit 
which no one could deny, and a 
genial friendliness towards his fel- 
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low-creatures which few people could 

resist. Nature never set forth a 
more hopeful youth in the regions 
to which he belonged by birth and 
breeding. “I was generally a wel- 
come guest wherever I visited,” he 
says. “At the plough, scythe, or 
reaping-hook I feared no competitor, 
and thus I set absolute want at de- 
fiance.” He was in the secret of 
half the loves in the parish of Tar- 
bolton, and as proud of his know- 
ledge “as ever was statesman in 
knowing the intrigues of half the 
courts of Europe.” A prince could 
not have been more free, more fa- 
voured or well thought of; indeed 
he was in his sphere an absolute 
prince, ‘able to set want at defi- 
ance,” which was all he required for 
independence, and cumbvered with 
no artificial needs. 

Thus Robert Burns lived till he 
was twenty-three. *The anxieties 
which sometimes overwhelmed him 
were not for himself, but for his 
family, that his father’s honourable 
name might be kept pure, and a 
roof kept over his old mother’s head, 
and the household held together, 
which it had been old William 
Burns’s aim and pride to keep to- 
gether. He kept free of debt, which 
he held in purest terror, upon £7 a- 
year, as his brother Gilbert testifies. 
Towards the end of this virtuous 
beginning of his life he went to 
Irvine to learn the trade of flax- 
dressing, and there lived upon por- 
ridge—on the oatmeal sent hin 
from home—as many a farmer’s son 
has done while wearing the acade- 
mic gown. To this he was moved 
either by a desire so far to improve 
his position as to be able to marry, 
or possibly by the more serious 
thoughts suggested by an illness, 
which seems to be referred to in a 
very grave, and, indeed, pathetic 
letter, written in the end of 1781, 
in which he declares himself to find 
great comfort in the description of 
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heaven given in Revelation, and 
says that, “sometimes for an hour 
or two, when my spirits are a little 
lightened, I glimmer a little into 
futurity, but my principal, and, 
indeed, my only pleasurable em- 
ployment, is looking backwards and 
forwards in a moral and religious 
way.” He despairs, he says, “ of 
ever making a figure in life”—a 
‘curious idea, one would suppose, to 
have so much as entered his mind. 
These utterances of youthful sadness 
must always, however, be taken 
with a large allowance for the feel- 
ing of the moment, and seldom re- 
present anything more than tem- 
porary depression. And, poor fel- 
low, he had been jilted, Sadly it 
would appear, from some letters in 
his correspondence of a high and 
splendid tone, much unlike the 
frank and fresh nature of his love- 
songs. This venture at Irvine 
ended in a fire, which consumed 
flax and tools, and left the young 
man without a sixpence. Its con- 
sequences were, however, still worse 
than pecuniary loss. The society 
of the little town corrupted the 
country lad. He heard immorality 
spoken of with levity, and prob- 
ably was introduced to scenes of 
dissipation such as could scarcely 


be found in the parish of Tarbolton’ 


among the comrades who trusted 
him with their love-secrets. He re- 
turned home with the seeds of evil 
in him. But we are loath to leave 
this idyllic chapter, this genial and 
‘gracious youth. Amid its simple 
enjoyments there had been one 
which is curiously illustrative of 
the intellectual ambition which is 
natural to the Scotch peasant. 
When he was twenty-one, he, his 
brother, and five other young men, 
established a club in the village 
of Tarbolton for literary purposes. 
They were to meet once a-week in 
the village public-house; but lest 
the meeting should become an occa- 
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sion of dissipation, the expenditure 
of each member was not to exceed 
threepence on any one night. Their 
object was ‘to relax themselves 
after toil, to promote sociality and 
friendship, and to improve the 
mind.” As was natural they de- 
bated social and sentimental sub- 
jects, ‘‘ toasted their mistresses,” and 
cultivated mutual friendship. They 
“found themselves so happy,” says 
the naive preamble to their rules, 
that after this club had existed for 
more than a year, they resolved to 
give a dance in its honour. “ Ac- 
cordingly we did meet, each onc 
with a partner, and spent the 
evening in such innocence and 
merriment, such cheerfulness and 
good-humour, that every brother 
will long remember it with pleasure 
and delight.” Such were the plea- 
sures of the young rustics when 
left to themselves in their own 
sphere, without interference from 
their “betters.” When Burns and 
his family removed to Mossgiel, 
near Mauchline, they originated a 
similar club there; and though Dr. 
Currie, with his usual superiority, 
considers their choice of books to 
have been objectionable, as ‘ being 
less calculated to increase the know- 
ledge than to refine the taste”—a 
quality he evidently considered un- 
necessary in a peasant —yet it is 
probable the rural society knew 
better than its critic. We dwell 
upon these particulars not so much 
for their absolute importance to 
Burns’s life, as to show how worthy 
and even noble were all its circum- 
stances so long as it remained in its 
natural channel. The little Tar- 
bolton club debated whether pru- 
dence or inclination should most be 
considered in marriage; but not for 
its edification was planned the “ Holy 
Fair.” It is connected with the 
“Epistle to Davie,” a very different 
production, and with all the virtu- 
ous innocent thoughts, the simple 
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yet lofty impulses, the cheerful 
young philosophy of that pleasant 
poem. To his fellow-rustic it was 
thus the rustic poet wrote, with true 
hope and manful content, yet sparks 
of that indignation which young 
men fecl at the inequalities of for- 
tune :— 


‘“* What though, like commoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not where, 
But either house or hall ? 
Yet Nature's charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear. 
With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year: 
On braes, when we please, then, 
We'll sit an’ sowth a tune; 
Syne rhyme till't, we'll time till’t, 
And sing’t when we hae dune. 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 
By piring at our state; 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi’ some, 
An’s thankfu’ for them yet. 
They gi’e the wit of age to youth; 
They let us ken oursel’ ; 
They make us sce the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill. 
Though losses, and crosses, 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where.” 


‘hese verses were repeated by the 
poet to his brother Gilbert in the 
summer of 1784, shortly after their 
father’s death, when they were work- 
ing together at Mossgiel, the new 
farm in which each member of the 
family had embarked all his or her 
possessions and labours, in the hope 
of being able to live and toil to- 
gether. It was “in the interval of 
harder ‘labour, when he and I were 
working in the garden (kail-yard).” 
“TI believe,” adds Gilbert, “the 
first idea of Robert’s becoming an 
author was started on this occasion.” 
As they stooped among the kail, the 
one said to the other that the verses 
were good—as good as Allan Ramsay, 
sweetest praise to the author’s ting- 
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ling gratified ears, and that “ they 
would bear being printed.” The 
writer and receiver of the letter and 
the critic were all “country lads.” 
These were the sentiments that 
naturally occurred to, and the style 
that pleased them. We shall see 
what was the different tone em- 
ployed when the young farmer of 
Mossgiel fell into the hands of his 
betters, and began to be petted, 
patronised, and taken notice of, to 
the great satisfaction of all his bio- 
graphers and his own pleasure and 
pride. 

The little town of Mauchline 
would seem then to have possessed 
a certain jovial society, true men of 
the time, such as have figured in 
many a reminiscence of the end of 
last century—men half-way between 
the rude and loud squires of Field- 
ing and the jovial lawyers of Scott, 
with that smack of free-thinking 
which belonged to their special gen- 
eration, as well as of the free living 
which was characteristic of the class 
up to a comparatively recent period. 
Even yet the character has not suf- 
ficiently died out of Scotland to 
require much stretch of memory 
to identify it. The “writer,” who 
held one of the highest places in 
the little half-town half-village so- 
ciety, was probably a younger son 
of a laird, or possessed at least 
some fathily connection or standing- 
ground in the neighbourhood. By 
this right of family he was set free 
from all the bonds which restrain 
men who have their character and 
position to make; and his educa- 
tion, his coarse wit, the familiarity 
which he was free to indulge in with 
the common people, aware that it 
would never lessen the importance 
which was derived not from him- 
self but from his family—a famili- 
arity which hid infinite rude arro- 
gance behind its convivial good-fel- 
lowship—earned him the superficial 
suffrages of the unthinking multi- 
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tude. His natural inclination to 
yude and riotous scepticism was 
blown to a certain polemical heat by 
the events and commotions of the 
time, and he had it in his power to 
be irreligious at once and immoral, 
to drink and swear, and sneer and 
roar in boisterous merriment, at every 
thing that pretended to goodness or 
purity, without losing his right to be 
considered a gentleman. He united 
the vices of the rough-riding squire 
to those of the professional man of 
the town; and but for a certain 
wild cleverness and good-nature, had 
very few redeeming qualities about 
him. Such was the kind of man 
who was the aristocrat of. the little 
Ayrshire burghs. Sometimes he 
was the doctor, sometimes the writer, 
sometimes even, softened down a 
little and put into a more respectable 
garb, he became the parish minister, 
and drank, and laughed, and made 
questionable jokes with the best. 

It was into the hands of this 
fashion of man that Robert Burns, 
farmer at Mossgiel, who had already 
begun to write “Robert Burns, 
poet,” across the pages of his scrap- 
vooks, fell. It was a “rise in life” 
for the ambitious ploughman. This 
wild, rude, boisterous society was 
the society of gentlemen. The young 
man was dazzled by the new light 
that thus shone upon him. Men 
who were the equals of all the lairds 
and lords in the country-side made 
him their equal. Their accent a little 
finer than his own, the mass of addi- 
tional books which probably they 
had read, their superior power of ex- 
pressing themselves, their possession 
of that gift of education which is 
the god of the poor Scotchman, 
make his admission to their com- 
pany like entrance into Elysium. 
They were his betters; it was the 
natural reward of his superior genius 
to be admitted among them; his 
hopes could not have reached so far 
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door, or the more difficult parlour, 

and admitted him to make sport for 
the gentlemen. And he was young, 

and had that glamour ia his eyes 
which confers nobleness and beauty 
on all it looks on. Thus he who 
had lived all his life among the 
wholesome fields, and had begun to 
sing of them in soft delightful strains 

fresh as the very voice of nature, was 
dragged into another atmosphere, an 
air laden with fumes of toddy, and 
hot with the excitement of local 
squabbles — squabbles which were 
not even confined to the ground of 
politics, but which raged in that field 
where vituperation is always the 
loudest, and temper the highest, 

and levity most profane—the field of 
religious contention. And when we 
add that our Burns, the first great, 

truly national, poet of Scotland, 
began his public career with a string 
of verses in which bad taste and 
profane meaning have not even wit 
or fun to veil them, or the headlong 
race of poetic excitement to excuse 
them, we say in a word all that 
his introduction to better society, 
his admission to a higher class, his 
contact with men of education and 
family, did for him. From _ the 
‘Epistle to Davie” to the “Twa 
Herds,” what an_ inconceivable 
downfall! The first full of all the 
tranquil sweetness of nature, the 
sober yet ever pleasant and cheerful 
light.of morning, before misfortune 
had become personal, or individual 
passion or anguish had disturbed the 
early daylight—a poem gently in- 
telligible to all men, wide as human- 
ity and poetry and all-compensating 
youth ; the other a miserable local 
squib, requiring pages of explanation, 

filled with strange names of persons 
we know nothing about, bristling 
with allusions that are lost upon us, 

and possessing no zest or flavour ex- 
cept to those who understood all the . 
temporary commotions of the coun- 
try-side. How, with this curious 
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contrast before them, people can 
still complain that Burns was net 
sufficiently noticed by the higher 
classes in his neighbourhood, and 
that it would have been salvation 
to him had he shared their educa- 
tion and breeding, instead of that of 
his father’s cottage, we are unable 
to conceive. Would to heaven that 
his betters had left the poet alone! 
—that they had left him to school- 
master Davie and ploughman Gil- 
bert, to his peasant society, to his 
musings afoot and afield, and not 
dragged him into their miserable 
and petty circles, their profane 
polemics, their coarse village dis- 
putes and personalities! This was 
what they did for the young soul 
coming fresh out of God’s hands 
(though already, God forgive him! 
soiled with stains of the earth). 
And were it not that we have no 
right to judge individuals, and that 
the men are dead and have had their 
reckoning, we protest we should be 
disposed in good faith to endorse 
Holy Wiillie’s profane petitions, so 
far as those “patrons” of Burns’s 
youth—those “ gentlemen” of whose 
friendship the ploughman was so 
proud—are concerned. 

And to our own mind all the sad 
secret of the poet’s life, the problem 
which it is so hard to read, is -con- 
tained herein. He was nobly quali- 
fied, nobly trained for his true 
office, which lay among that class 
broadly and naturally entitled “the 
common people,”’—the same who 
crowded the hillsides and clustered 
about the shores of the Lake in Gali- 
lee, listening—when their betters 
did not care to listen. Burns was 
their born exponent in his day, 
their minstrel, their prophet; but 
the moment his head appeared above 
the level, and those frank fervid eyes, 
aglow with the poet’s passion of 
surprised delight in the newness 
and loveliness of all he saw, the 
world beheld, stared, wondered, and 
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asked itself what to do? This strange 
apparition was like an unexpected 
visitor at the door. Of course he 
had to be admitted somehow. The 
conventional superstition which is 
just strong enough to keep common 
minds in awe, and extort those 
ceremonial observances which super- 
stition finds refuge in, of respect to 
genius — made it inevitable that 
when once the man became visible, 
he should be made to mount up 
higher, at least for the moment, and 
to sit down at the master’s table. 
And the young man went up with 
his glowing eyes, expecting to find 
everything there that imagination 
paints of noble and graceful and 
refined —and found a flutter of 
smallttalk, the gossip of a clique, 
the cleverness of local malice, in- 
stead of that feast of reason and 
flow of soul which fancy had looked 
for. But fancy is strong, and would 
not let him believe all that in the 
first shock he must have felt, of 
bewildered disappointment and a- 
maze. The impulse of pride and 
pleasure with which he had come, 
carried him on to a certain gratifica- 
tion, it being thus, as it were, made 
one of the clique, and initiated into 
all their personal hatreds and jocular 
enmities ; till at last, in his per- 
fectly real yet fictitious enthusiasm, 
he lifted the clear voice, given him 
for so much nobler purpose, to sing 
to the confusion of his patrons’ 
adversaries, adding sharp darts of 
his own to the vulgar gibe and 
coarse badinage, which was not 
his, poor boy, nor ever would 
have entered his soul. Mightily 
pleased, no doubt, were the patrons 
with this celestial slave they had 
gotten, this Samson whom they 
poked in his big ribs, and made 
to stretch out his muscles for their 
admiration—till the moment came 
when they had enough of him, and 
required no more. This natural 
inevitable process ruined Burns’s 
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life, and broke his heart; and it 
seemed for one terrible moment as 
if it might ruin his work too. But 
happily genius has better guards 
than those that fall to the lot of 
mere humanity, and the poet broke 
his bondage; the poet—but not the 
man. 

When we state our conviction 
that this was his curse and the 
secret of his ruin, we do not pretend 
to say that we can see how it could 
have been avoided. It might have 
been avoided indeed, had the so- 
called superior classes been really 
superior, greater in mind, purer in 
moral tone, and possessed with a 
fuller appreciation of real truth and 
beauty than their humbler neigh- 
bours. But they were not so; and 
we dare not assert that they are so 
now, or ever will be until the end 
of time. Equality is a miserable 
fiction as between man and man, 
but as between class and class it is 
a truth which no thoughtful mind, 
we think, can dispute. The levels 


of humanity are extraordinarily alike 


each other—as like as rivers are, 
or mountains, or any other species. 
There are differences in accent, dif- 
ferences in phraseology, immense dif- 
ferences in costume and aspect; but 
the biggest metropolitan society re- 
sembles the cliques of a village with 
a perfectly appalling likeness. Yet 
it is the common sentiment, the 
instinct of the world, that the 
worth which makes a man illustri- 
ous on one Jevel should raise him 
to another; and hoisted up he must 
be accordingly, though we know 
he will gain nothing by it, and may 
lose much. We cannot resist this 
natural impulse, this doctrine of 
social reward for everything that is 
supremely excellent. Bad as it often 
is in its results, it would be worse 
still if the world were destitute of 
it, if society were so indifferent to 
genius as not even to gape and stare. 
he principle must be accepted and 
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even encouraged for the good of the 
universe; but yet what pain, what 
trouble, what terrible possibilities 
of ruin do we lay up for our lowly 
men of genius by accepting it! We 
lay up for them the certainty of 
getting tinsel for gold; of having 
the false so represented to them that 
they will accept it for a time as 
true; of receiving flattery which is 
more contemptuous than scorn, and 
condemnation which is more insult- 
ing than insolence; and of finally 
dropping back into their native 
sphere, disgusted, disenchanted, sore, 
and wroth, with the beauty gone 
out of everything, and no further 
possibility in their minds of ‘believ- 
ing in excellence or generosity. It 
happened in Burns's day that the 
humbler level from which he was 
raised was infinitely better and 
purer than, at least, the next step 
of the social scale—which made the 
process yet more fatal to him than 
it might have been; and -still we 
do not see how it could have been 
helped. Should another Burns 
arise now, we do not even know how 
we could profit by past experience, 
and avoid the danger for him. Did 
we neglect him or allow him to be 
neglected, it would be a bitter wrong 
and shame to humanity; while in 
“ noticing,” in “elevating,” we incur 
the awful risk of ruining. We 
cannot even suggest how the diffi- 
culty is to be got over—but in our 
hearts we believe it was his friendly 
Gavin Hamiltons with their ‘takin’ 
arts,” his “glib-tongued <Aikens,” 
his good-natured, admiring, coarse, 
and commonplace patrons, and not 
his own education or want of educe- 
tion, which injured Burns’s life and 
broke his heart. 

The “Twa Herds” was not the 
only local and polemical satire pre- 
duced by the unfortunate iniroduc- 
tion of the poet into this new sphere. 
The “ Kirk’s Alarm,” and “I he Or- 
dination ;” followed, all of which, we 

L 
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are bold to say, would be gladly left 
out of any future edition of Burns 
by all who esteem him as he ought 
to be esteemed. They are the sort 
of verses which would naturally be 
produced by the coarse and clever 
poet of a village, the man whose per- 
sonal satires are always received by 
his limited circle with “a roar of ap- 
plause,” until somebody who knows 
better happens to see them, and 
makes the whole gaping audience at 
once ashamed of itself. We know no 
reason why they should have been 
retained in print so long, for they 
are neither brilliant nor melodious, 
but petty, foolish, and vulgar to an 
almost incredible extent. “Holy 
‘Willie’s Prayer” is quite different. It 
is equally, or indeed more profane, but 
it is pure satire, strong and trench- 
-ant, awful even in its vivid reality. 
This tremendous sketch wants no 
‘explanatory notes, no foolish dis- 
‘guise of initials. The man stands 
out before us in a blaze of infernal 
light, a being whose existence we 


We 


-ean neither doubt nor deny. 
are not sure e@yen that we can regret 
the profane inspiration which turned 
the poet’s eyes upon such a figure, 
for its truth and power redeem its 


profanity. It may be laughable to 
the shallow reader, but it is appal- 
‘ling to the thoughtful; and no vir- 
tuous prejudice should be allowed 
to interfere with the place which it 
has gained by sheer vigour, power, 
and truth. “The Holy Fair” is 
not so grand; but yet in it the 
poet has asserted himself as a poet. 
‘The profanity is less excusable in 
this than in “Holy Willie,” which 
stands altogether on higher ground ; 
it is a kind of profanity, too, of 
which William Burns’s son never 
‘could have been guilty in his 
father’s lifetime, and which pro- 
bably, had any true voice suggested 
it to him, the still ingenuous young 
man would have blushed for with 
overwhelming shame; but still it 
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is poetry, and full of animation and 
melodious vigour, and that reality 
of rural feeling which he knew so 
well. We regret that he should 
have treated the subject in such a 
way: but we cannot condemn. 

The two years he spent at Moss- 
giel, however—though his habits 
seem to have lost their first purity, 
and some real stains (stains which 
we have no doubt have been much 
exaggerated) had crept upon his 
name—were the richest and most 
poetic of his life. He wrote most 
of his finest poems in this chilly 
farmhouse, the “auld clay biggin’,”’ 
where, as he sat and eyed the smoke 
which filled the air with a “ mottie, 
misty” haze, the vision of Coila 
blushing “ sweet, like modest worth,” 
with her “wildly witty, rustic 
grace”? and her illuminated mantle, 
“stepped ben,” stopping the rash 
vow which he was about to make, 
to rhyme no-more. Rich and beau- 
tiful, and happy and sad, were these 
years. Affairs went but badly with 
the brothers, yet with manful mod- 
est souls they laboured at their day’s 
work, sweetening it with such com- 
munion by the common roads and 
laborious fields as falls to the lot 
of very few. We have already in- 
stanced the poem communicated to 
Gilbert's brotherly ears, while the 
two were weeding in the kail-yard. 
The days and the places where such 
communications were made ‘to him 
he remembered ever after with proud 
and tender faithfulness. Once when 
the two were “going together with 
carts for coal to the family (and I 
could yet point out the particular 
spot,) the author first repeated to 
me the “Address to the Deil.” 
Another poem he heard of “as I 
was holding the plough, and he was 
letting the water off the field beside 
me.” The “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” 
was made known to him first on a 
Sunday afternoon walk—a pleasant 
moment of intercourse which the 
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brothers often enjoyed together—and 
Gilbert was ‘‘ electrified,” as well he 
might be. A more effectual reply to 
the ordinary delusion that unbounded 
leisure and ease are necessary for the 
production of poetry could scarcely be 
given; for in these two years Burns 
was labouring not less but harder 
than an ordinary ploughman—as a 
man works on his own land, know- 
ing that every prospect in life de- 
pends upon his exertions. He 
worked, and he courted, and he 
feasted, and yet found time, not- 
withstanding, for such a joyous tor- 
rent of poetry—warm, full, and 
strong, instinct with life, and full 
of the delightful ease of inspiration— 
as the most industrious poet by trade 
we have ever heard of could not 
have: produced in the time. This 
stream of song included sketches 
of life and character which have 
lit up all Scotland; soft friendly 
outbursts of humour, and genial po- 
etic laughter as sweet as silver bells; 
and, mingled with these, such tender 
rural philosophies, such pathetic 
thoughtfulness, pity, and charity as 
go direct to the heart. It was his 
very climax of life. Every influ- 
ence round him entered into his 
soul. Its doors stood open day and 
night ready to receive everything 
that was weak and wanted succour, 
and ready to be moved by every- 
thing that was lovely and noble. 
In all the world there was not a 
created thing which he shut out 
from his sympathy: from the “ cow- 
cring beastie” in the fields, to auld 
Nickie-ben in ‘“ yon lowin’ heugh ”— 
he felt for all. He is like a god in 
his tender thought, in his yearning 
for their welfare. When he wakes 
by night and hears the storm shake 
the walls of the clay cottage, he does 
not hug himself upon his individ- 
ual warmth and comfort like com- 
mon men— 


‘‘ List’ning the doors and windows rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 
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Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
* winter war, 
drift, deep-lairing 


And through 
sprattle, 


the 


Beneath a scaur. 


‘“‘ Tik happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 
That in the merry month o’ spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What’s come o’ thee ? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering 
wing, 
An’ close thy e’e ?”” 


When morning comes, however, 
the young poet shakes off his coil 
of painful, pitiful thought, as chan- 
ticleer “shakes off the pouthery 
snaw.” He, too, ‘hails the morn- 
ing with a cheer.” The toil and 
moil may sometimes swell a poetic 
sigh; but, Burns is not afraid of 
them, nor moved by them. In the 
evening as he comes home, a tipsy 
neighbour, fallen by the roadside, 
catches his eye; and moved with 
whimsical indulgent humour, he sits 
down on the low wall of the brig, 
and with laughter shining in his 
eyes, summons up before him the 
devious progress of the fallen hero :— 


‘* The clachan yill had made me canty, 
I wasna fou, but just had plenty; 
I stachered whyles, but yet took tent aye 
To free the ditches ; 
An’ hillocks, stanes, and bushes kenned 
aye 
Frae ghaists an’ witches. 


The rising moon began to glower 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre ;] 
To count her horns, wi’ a’ my power, 
I set mysel’ ; 
But whether she had three or four, 
I couldna tell.” 


Again, another whimsey seizes 
him. He will sing of “Scotch 
Drink,” traditional vin du pays, the 
sadly misnamed water of life in 
northern lands. With ideal fervour 
he depicts its potency; ideal, for as 
yet, at least, no respectable peasant 
in Kyle or Carrick is more sober than 
‘“‘rantin’, rovin’ Robin.” He shows 
us how the “ brawny, bainie, plough- 
man chiel” makes the glowing dark- 
some smnithy ring “ wi’ dinsome cla- 
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mour,” and ‘* Burnewin comes on like 
death,” after the jovial dram. Even 
here there comes in a touch of kindly 
pathos—the glimmer of the incipient 
tear beyond the bright eye’s genial 
laughter, as he describes how the 
drink he celebrates “ erects its head” 
sometimes among the gentle :— 


** But humbly kind in time o° need, 
he poor man’s wince, 
His wee crap parritch, or his bread, 
Thou kitchens fine.” 


The subjects are so much alike 
that we may almost say it is in 
the same poem that one of the 
most brilliant and animated battle- 
sketches ever made comes in. The 
Scotch reader foresees at once to 
what verses we refer. “They are 
those in which the poet, in the rush 
and flow of his song, seizes by chance, 
as it were, upon a soldier on the 
field, and paints him full length, 
with the suddenness: of a_ photo- 
graph, but in a glory of colour and 
life which puts all such ghostly 
painting to shame :— 

“ Bring a Scotsman from his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is royal George’s will, 

An’ there’s the foc, 


He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 


me, sone fuint-hearted doubtings tcase 
im ; 
Death comes—wi’ fearless eye he sees him; 
Wi’ bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An’ when he fa’s, 
Ifis latest draught o’ breathin’ lea’es him 

In faint huzzas !° 


Was there ever a more splendid, 


animated, living picture? The 
“ Highland gill,” after all, has very 
little to do with it; but he whom 
no faint-hearted doubtings assail— 
whose rush of fervid valour is 
hmited only by the thought how 
best to kill twa at a blow—who 
breathes out in the face of death 
his faint huzzas,—what a vision, 
rapid as the lightning, plucked out 
of the very heart of battle! In 
those days the British Isles was a 
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fighting country,. prompt to take 
offence, and ready to resent—inter- 
fering in every man’s affairs; and 
the reader of that period knew how 
true was the description. Homer 
himself could not be more nervous, 
more curtly powerful, or move us 
with a deeper roll and rush of 
heroic emotion. Thus the young 
ploughman sweeps on, playing upon 
his readers’ hearts as upon a ma- 
gical instrument, now rolling deep 
in thunderous swells of feeling, now 
breathing a sweetness akin to tears. 
It is impossible to follow him 
through all those manifold notes, 
through this flood of harmony at 
once exciting and soothing, without 
the warmest sympathy. We know 
these poems half by heart. Yet when 
we read them over again they are 
all as fresh as ever, as radiant with 
life as if they had been printed 
yesterday. We change, as the poet 
bids us, and are grave and gay, 
and laugh and weep like so many 
fools, without pause or intermission, 
while we turn from page to page. 
Where did he get this heavenly 
gift? But anyhow, he exercised it 
while ploughing and reaping, and 
leading coals along the country 
roads, and draining the clayey 
barren fields. Shall we say such a 
wonder never was? At least it has 
been as rare as became a miracle. 
And does not the reader see how, 
as these poems grew and breathed 
into being, the vei) of the unknown 
was lifted, and all Lowland Scot- 
land, sweet and cheery, came to 
light, as when the sun rises over an 
unseen land? Some one, we forget 
at this moment whom, has directed 
attention lately to the place Scot- 
land held in fiction and _ poetry 
before Burns and Scott were. Even 
Smollett, a Scotsman, dared say very 
little for his country. It was a 
land of sour fanatics, of penurious 
misers, of mean bowing and scrap 
ing, of servile acts of all kinds—a 
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country which all its sons forsook as 
soon as possible, to pinch and scrape 
a living out of English prodigality,and 
to promote their raw-boned country- 
men over the honest Saxon, who was 
no match for their grovelling cunning. 
This was the best that was said for 
us on the other side of the Tweed. 
The extraotdinary revolution of 
sentiment since is due entirely to 
the two poets whose mission in 
very different ways was to make 
their country known. Burns was 
the first, and in some points he was 
very much the greatest. His re- 
velation was deeper, stronger, more 
original than that of the other. It 
reached lower down, revealing al- 
most more than one nationality in 
the warm and tender light by which 
it made Scotland visible—for he 
made the poor visible at the same 
time, the common people, the uni- 
versal basis of society. Hard must 
that man’s heart have been, and 
opaque his intellect, who, after 
reading the “Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” could have looked with 
unchanged eyes upon a_ cottage 
anywhere. Scotland was the first 
object of the revelation—but after, 
all the world. 


“* At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree, 
Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin,’ stacher 
through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise 
an’ glee. ; 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie’s 
smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a* his weary carking cares beguile, 
An’ nanee ee quite forget his labour an’ his 
toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie 
rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 


Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 


grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling ,in her 
e’e, 
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Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new 


gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help og parents dear, if they in hardship 


Wi’ joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters mect, 
An’ each for other’s welfare kindly spiers ; 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed 


Each telis the uncos that he sees or hears; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 
Gars auld clacs look amaist as weel’s the 


new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


The cheerfu’ page done, wi’ serious face, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-Bidle, ance his father’s pride: 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside. 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; 
Those strains that once did swect in Zion 


glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And ‘Let us worship God, he says, with 
solemn air.’ 


All this astonishing work, or at 
least the greater part of it, was 
done, as we have said, in two years; 
and these most laborious, most 
anxious years, in which the poct 
did no more than “set want at 
defiance,” and in which he had to 
maintain a continual conflict with 
fate, for the sake of all those additions 
which the simplest civilisation must 
add to the want of nature. To pay 
their rent, to keep the roof over their 
heads and their mother’s head, to 
preserve the humble independence of 
men who were their own masters, 
and not hired servants, the brothers 
struggled, sometimes with failing, 
sometimes with courageous hearts. 
During this period Robert met and 
loved and lost his Highland Mary, 
the most spotless of all his loves. 
The little that we know of her is 
all tender, pure, and sweet. Her 
lover celebrated the house in which 
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she was a humble maid-servant, in 
strains as passionate and reverent 
as ever knight of romance sang to 
his lady; and one of the sweetest 
pathetic love-partings recorded in 
the national mythology is that in 
which these two, with tears, and 
thoughts too deep for tears, ex- 
changed their troth, holding each 
other’s hands across the burn which 
wimpled between them. ‘Thou 
shall not forswear thyself, but per- 
form unto the Lord thy oath,” 
the poet wrote afterwards in his 
Mary’s Bible, that grand and simple 
register of all great incidents in the 
lives of the poor. But death met 
Mary on her way, and compelled 
her to forswear. herself. There is 
no record as to how he bore this 
blow. His early biographers were 
all too busy finding out how he was 
condescended to by the gentlemen, 
and how many fine houses he was 
asked to dine at, to have eyes or 
ears for such humble matters. And 
the next incident in Burns’s career 


which comes clearly before us is 


ene which connects him with the 
name of Jean Armour—never there- 
efter to be separated from his. 

The story of his connection with 
Jean is one which it is most dis- 
tasteful to tell. Professor Wilson 
is justly indignant with the imper- 
tinent freedom of biographers who 
ventured to discuss in her lifetime 
whether her husband had loved her 
or not, and whether or not she was 
the occasion of all his misfortunes. 
it was fit that one of the most 
generous and manful of critics should 
have made this protest; but yet 
it is impossible to exonerate Mrs. 
Burns from blame. There can be no 
doubt that her facility and that 
easy-minded persuadableness, to use 
the mildest of terms, which made 
her give him up when not only his 
peace of mind, but her own honour, 
was concerned, procured for the 
man who was so faithful to her the 
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severest trial of his life, and inflicted 
such pain upon him as nothing else 
could have done. 

We need not enter into this 
miserable story, which is sufficiently 
well known, further than to say 
that Jean’s parents destroyed, with 
her consent, the “marriage lines” 
which made her Burns’s lawful wife 
very shortly before the birth of her 
first child. Why the father and 
mother should have thus chosen dis- 
grace for their daughter is one of 
the utterly unexplainable mysteries 
which occur sometimes in the most 
ordinary life; but when one reflects 
that but for this piece of monstrous 
and unintelligible folly, Burns’s wife 
might have taken her place in the 
world as a spotless matron, no one, 
except perhaps some keen-sighted 
Mauchline gossip, being any the 
wiser, and the poet himself have 
been spared the deepest affliction of 
his life, and a stigma which never 
has been quite removed from him, 
it is hardly possible to refrain from 
a certain bitterness of denunciation. 
The Armours destroyed the marriage 
lines, thus unmarrying the pair; 
rejected all Burns’s overtures; and 
then, last insult and injury, raised 
proceedings against him in order 
to compel him to give security for 
the maintenance of a child which 
he was not to be allowed to claim 
as legitimately his. The despair 
into which he was plunged by these 
proceedings seems to us to acquit 
Burns of all the oft-repeated ac- 
cusations of profligacy which have 
been brought against him. His 
own design had been to go to 
Jamaica (a scheme which long had 
hovered in his brain), to work there 
for his wife’s support; but he now 
offered to stay at home, to hire him- 
self out as a farm-servant—a descent 
in the world which, though ap- 
parently small, was great at that 
level, but which was refused like 
all the rest. It is impossible that 
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a man who was ready to put his 
sincerity to such a test, whose at- 
tempt to right the wrong he had 
done was thus voluntary and un- 
forced, and who was capable of the 
sentiments expressed in the “ La- 
ment,” could be a vulgar seducer, 
a village profligate conversant with 
such adventures. The promised 
father’s tender name would have 
been terrible and not sweet to such 
an ordinary villain; and the chances 
are that such a man would have 
congratulated himself on the good 
fortune of his escape, rather than 
broken his heart over the failure of 
his hopes. 

Never was there sufferer more 
deeply to be pitied than the un- 
fortunate young man who had thus 
been. suddenly brought to a stop 
in the fulness of his youthful 
career. It is as if a ship in full 
sail, reckless with the security of 
good weather and past prosperity, 
had been suddenly caught by a 
hurricane and dashed against some 
Bitter mortifi- 


unsuspected rock. 
cation, wounded love and pride, the 
sense of a sacrifice offered in vain, 
and of personal rejection and con- 
tumely, mingled with all his external 


miseries. He was unable to give 
the security required. ‘ I suppose,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “security for 
some four or five pounds a-year was 
the utmost that could have been 
‘demanded from a person in his 
rank; but the man who had in his 
desk the immortal poems to which 
we have been referring, either dis- 
dained to ask, or tried in vain to find, 
pecuniary assistance in his time of 
need.” Probably the former was the 
true state of the case, for borrowing 
was horrible to him. That terrible 
bugbear ‘a jail,” a spectre which 
haunted him to his dying day with 
an almost childish terror, seemed 
now to open its gloomy doors at his 
very side. The only thing to save 
him was flight. And to fly, accord- 
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ingly, he made up his mind. The 
prosecution raised by the Armours 
drove him into hiding. He “skulk- 
ed from cover to cover” as he 
himself describes it, miserable, 
shame-stricken, almost in despair. 
Even when a situation was procured 
for him on the estate of a Dr. Doug- 
las in Jamaica, as under-overseer, he 
had not money enough (nine pounds) 
to pay his passage. It was in this 
emergency that he bethought him- 
self of publishing his poems, or, 
more likely, had that expedient sug- 
gested to him by his friends. They 
had become tolerably known in the 
local world by this time ; and every- 
body who knew Burns took in hand 
to get subscribers. The hope of a 
little profit in the matter scarcely 
seems, we think, to have bulked 
very largely with Burns himself. 
Another idea was foremost in his 
miod. Had he left the country 
as he felt himself forced to do at 
that miserable crisis, he would have 
left it-in disgrace—a man shamed, 
hunted away from his native shores, 
rejected under the most aggravating 
circumstances by the woman whom 
he loved. At such a dismal mo- 
ment it was natural that there 
should rise in his heart a desire 
to redeem his name as far as 
was possible. “It was a delicious 
idea,” he says, in the narrative of 
his early life which he addressed to 
Dr. Moore, not much more than a 
year after, and in which a certain 
levity of tone scarcely veils the 
recent wounds, “that I should be 
called a clever fellow, even though 
it should never reach my ears.” 
“It is just the last foolish action I 
intend to do,” he writes in June 
1786, to a friend with whom no 
forced feeling was necessary, a shoe- 
maker in Glasgow, ‘‘and then turn 
a wise man as soon as possible.” 
With this motive he drew forth 
those homely writing - books and 
scraps of manuscript on which were 
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written the verses which would at 
that moment have been a greater 
loss to the world than the Crown 
jewels, and took them to an obscure 
Kilmarnock printer. Thus humbly 
stole into the world the last fare- 
well to his country of a young man 
ruined and wretched —a volume 
which made more commotion in the 
world of literature than perhaps any 
one volume has made since. Never 
was there a humbler entry upon 
any stage; and few débutants have 
been so heavy-hearted. .He was 
still in hiding, living about in the 
houses of his friends, when the 
volume appeared. LEither its imme- 
diate success must have cowed those 
strange enemies who were, so to 
speak, of his own house, or his 
improving prospects disarmed them ; 
for as the book sold he seems to 
have lingered, making new friends, 
and appearing at well-known houses 
in away scarcely practicable to a 
hunted man. Dugald Stewart, with 
condescension so gracious and ami- 


able that it seems cruel to call it b 
that disagreeable name, but which 
still was condescension, though most 
delicately veiled, had him to his 
house of Catrine, where he even 
**dinner’d with a lord” on an occa- 
sion which he celebrates with much 


fun and glee. He formed the ac- 
quaintance, besides, of Mrs. Stewart 
of Stair, and of Mrs. Dunlop of 
Dunlop, afterwards his steady friend 
and constant correspondent; and 
perhaps with some hopes raised by 
the very names of these great people 
—hopes of an exciseman’s place, 
which already tempted him, among 
others—he lingered through the 
autumn, ever reluctant to tear him- 
self from his home. But no help 
came from any of his patrons; and 
the poems had produced twenty 
pounds. With this he secured a 
passage in a ship from Greenock, 
and even sent off his chest contain- 
ing all his humble possessions. It 
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was on a gloomy autumn night that 
he left the manse of Loudoun, where 
he had gone to take leave of the 
minister, Dr. Laurie, a friend who 
was exerting himself busily though 
secretly on the poet’s behalf ; and 
gloomier still were his confused and 
melancholy thoughts. As he strode 
over the dreary moorland in the 
cloudy gloaming, hope forsook the 
yeung man thus “abandoned, exiled, 
and forlorn.” Tears came to his eyes, 
and the familiar language of song to 
his lips. ‘ Farewell,” he said, with 
all the bitterness of the parting 
swelling over him— 


‘** Farewell auld Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past unhappy loves ! 

Farewell my friends, farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these—my love with those ; 
The bursting tears my heart declare: 
Farewell the bonnie banks of Ayr!" 


This was the very darkest mo- 
ment before the dawn. He had 
scarcely gone from Loudoun Manse 
when a letter arived there from Dr. 
Blacklock in Edinburgh, a letter 
which the kind minister had been 
hoping for, which seems to have 
raised Burns at once from the depths 
of despondency to immediate and 
brilliant hope, though it contained 
nothing but warm praise and en- 
couragement, and urgent advice that 
another edition of the poems should 
be published. So in place of going 
to Jamaica, the poet, no longer de- 
spairing, went off to Edinburgh, and 
all his life changed like the shifting 
of a scene in a theatre. ‘The first 
portion was over, and many scenes 
completed ; but now another fytte 
of the eventful history was to begin. 

The next chapter in Burns’s life 
is a very curious one; but it was 
not of the importance which by all 
rules of likelihood it ought to have 
been. He went among the “first 
circles” of Edinburgh without per- 
turbation, without enthusiasm, with 
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a calm which utterly and with rea- 
son perplexed all his learned and 
witty and refined entertainers. ‘The 
secret of this calm lay, now doubt, in 
the fact that he had been already 
disenchanted. He had found out 
what society was from his Mauch- 
line experiences, being ‘‘quick to 
learn and wise to know” as ever 
man was. He had found out that 
gentlemen were like nothing in this 
world so much as ploughmen—that 
the entertainments of the fine people, 
or at least those “ writers’ feasts” 
with which he was most conversant, 
were, with a few differences in 
manner, as like as two peas to the 
peasant carouses in alehouse kit- 
chens. Nay, there would even seem 
in his utter silence about it a kind 
of suggestion that Burns found in 
the revels at Poosie Nancsie the 
rudimental germ from which the 
whole sprang, with different de- 
grees, no doubt, of decency and po- 
liteness, but little that was funda- 
mentally greater. The ploughmen 
were like the beggars, and the 
writers like the ploughmen, and the 
lords and philosophers like the 
writers; and nowhere were there 
any demi-gods, any Society, high- 
seated on the topmost rank of 
humanity, such as Olympus might 
have stooped to, such as a man 
might be proud to rise to. For 
such a society a2 poet might have 
borne even to be patronised; but 
he had learned that it was not to 
be found. 

Thus there was no illusion in 
the eyes with which he looked out, 
gentle but stern, upon society in 
Edinburgh. Already he had found 
that siren out, and she could no 
longer delude, no more excite him. 
This painful enlightenment is vis- 
ible through all that follows. He 
is never enthusiastic, never carried 
away, always on his guard. He 
does not plunge into the new world 
with a neophyte’s generous all-belief 
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and foolish admiration, but ap- 
proaches it gravely, holding his 
peasant head high, penetrated by 
the discovery that one rank is no 
better than another, and that one 
monotonous line of limitation is to 
be found in all. Had he been trans- 
ported out of himself, dazzled by 
his new associations, it would have 
been more natural, and, perhaps, 
notwithstanding all that must have 
followed, it might have been better 
for him. But the wonder remarked 
by all was that Burns was never 
dazzled. He held his head perhaps 
even a little rigid in his sad deter- 
mination not to be again deceived, 
seeing with clear eyes, through all 
the homage paid him, that delicatest 
insolence of wonder that the plough- 
man should hold his own so calmly— 
that softest, kindest consciousness 
of his inferiority which ran beneath 
all the sparkling stream of admira- 
tion and adulation. The Ayrshire 
Ploughman!— he was so _ distin- 
guished in print and in talk, delicately 
labelled in society, so that no man 
might fail to perceive what special 
claims he had on the forbearance 
of the gentlefolks; but it was dis- 
appointing to them to find no need 
for forbearance. Never was a more 
curious scene. His patrons described 
him, discussed him, wondered at him, 
without quite perceiving — though 
some of them, we think, had an un- 
easy consciousness of it—that he saw 
through them all, and had fuller 
command of the position than they 
had. But, we repeat, it would pro- 
bably have been better for him had 
he been without that painful en- 
lightenment, had he been able to 
throw himself into the new world 
with enthusiasm, to be dazzled and 
have his head turned. The awaken- 
ing, no doubt, would have been bitter, 
but still he wouid have had the 
sweeter flavour of the best kind of 
social condescending adulation, in- 
stead of the worst kind, which he 
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had once received with enthusiam, 
and the tasting of which had made 
him as the gods, seeing good and evil. 
But that was past praying for. And 
Burns passed through this Edinburgh 
chapter without either good or harm 
to speak of, wondered at, gazed at, 
applauded, considered everywhere 
the first of miracles and lions; but 
like a man in a strange country, 
holding himself separate and apart, 
with an almost coldness quite foreign 
to his nature. Among women the 
case was otherwise. He is said to 
have made the somewhat curious 
remark, that whereas he had met 
with men in his own class as wise, 
as excellent, as thoughtful and 
high-minded as any he had met in 
the higher circles, yet that an ac- 
complished woman was a being al- 
together new to him. We have 
doubts whether Burns ever said, or 
saying, meant this. But such an 
idea is not necessary to explain his 
greater enthusiasm and warmth 
among ladies. Notwithstanding 
all his rustic adventures, it is clear 
that a certain chivalry of feeling to- 
wards women existed in him always, 
and the gentle condescension of a 
lady had nothing unpalatable in it to 
somanly aman. Is not every woman 
every man’s superior by the gentle 
laws of chivalry, and that visionary 
courtesy which is at once the root 
and the finest blossom of good man- 
ners? It takes nothing from a man’s 
manhood to defer to a woman, to 
accept whatever grace she gives as 
if it came from an eminence of 
nature, to assume a certain noble in- 
feriority. This it is, perhaps, which 
makes such a man always more at 
his ease, always seen to better ad- 
vantage, and even almost always 
better understood, by the women 
socially superior to him than by the 
men. 

On the whole, however, Burns 
made more impression on Edinburgh 
than Edinburgh made on Burns. 
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The witty city, so full of intellect 
and so conscious of her powers, was 
startled by this strange apparition. 
She grew serious and silent, and 
stared with a deeper meaning than 
generally animates the stare even of 
an intellectual crowd, at this man 
who refused to have his head turned. 
He talked with the best of her con- 
versationalists, had opinions, extra- 
ordinary to say, about everything, 
and was neither proud nor ashamed 
of the fact that he was an Ayrshire 
ploughman. Strange, unintelligible, 
puzzling apparition! He came and 
went, and disappeared and was seen 
nomore ; and Edinburgh, which had 
received something of a shock from 
this peasant Mordecai, who gazed 
at her pageants in silence, and 
would not applaud, took a little 
comfort in whispering stories about 
him—how he had friends, Ayrshire 
tradesfolk and the like, in humble 
streets, who were more congenial 
society for him than the wits and 
the gentlemen; and how he caroused 
in these unknown haunts, and spent 
his time in drinking, and was of 
anything but a satisfactory charac- 
ter. This was a kind of comfort 
—though she shook her head and 
professed to be very sorry—to the 
injured complacency of the intellec- 
tual city. 

The most charming reminiscence 
which dwells in our minds of this 
Edinburgh visit may be found in 
Dugald Stewart’s description of the 
poet. “I recollect once he told 
me,” says the Professor, ‘when |! 
was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the 
sight of so many smoking cottages 
gave a pleasure to his mind which 
none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happi- 
ness and the worth they contained.” 
These dozen words, falling upon us 
all at once surprise the tears to our 
eyes. What loyalty, what tender 
thoughtfulness, what faithful love of 
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his own, breathe out of them! The 
wise men had been praying hin, 
almost on their knees, to write a 
tragedy, to abandon the Scottish 
tongue—a barbarous dialect, which 
kept him in bondage—and to be- 
come a correct and refined English 
poet. And Burns, one can fancy, 
with a smile on his lips, had played 
with the idea, perhaps sincerely by 
moments, with a touch of gratified 
vanity at the notion that all styles 
were possible to him—for we find 
him talking vaguely and finely of 
the advantage it is to a poet to be 
able to. study life in its full tide; 
and he went so far as to buy a note- 
book (never used, heaven be praised !) 
“to take down his remarks on the 
spot” of the different new charac- 
ters he saw. But when he went 
out beyond the streets, with their 
studies of character, and saw the 
hills of Braid rising soft into the 
morning sunshine, and the smoke 
floating upward from the cottages, a 
sudden sweet revulsion came to him. 
His mission and’ true work returned 
like a dove fluttering from the west, 
where his heart was. Heaven keep the 
cottage smokes, the homely firesides, 
the plodding, silent folk within! 
These were the scenes that he knew, 
the worth and the happiness which 
he alone of all Scottish men under- 
stood and could expound, so that 
wll the world might understand. 
One loves to believe that at that 
moment, with so fair a scene before 
him, Burns touched ground again 
after his town-spent winter, and be- 
thought himself of the true and 
only life which awaited him among 
his pleasant holms and fields. 

When he left Edinburgh he 
roamed through Scotland for a short 
time, penetrating to the edge of the 
Highlands with the almost temerity 
of a voyager in an unknown coun- 
try; for the Highlands then were 
closed with double barriers, Wal- 
ter Scott being as yct but a long- 
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headed boy in Edinburgh, whose 
pulses had tingled down to the 
very finger-tips with gratification at 
a word from the older poet on their 
one encounter. After this he went 
to Mossgiel, but only for a few 
days, to find all the country-side 
wondering over him, and to feel 
such a visionary sentiment of dis- 
gust as was naturally to be looked 
for in the circumstances, at the ex- 
traordinary difference between the 
sentiments of that little world when 
he left it in disgrace and when he 
returned to it in honour. . Then 
he went off again, unsettled and 
scarcely happy notwithstanding his 
fame, with some money in his poe- 
ket but little comfort in his heart. 
He wandered across the Border, he 
went back to Edinburgh, he looked 
wistfully about him, wondering, per- 
haps, how it was that none of his 
many admirers made any attempt 
to help him to a reasonable new 
beginning of the thread of life. 
There was some vague idea of a 
farm on the estate of Dalswinton, 
near Dumfries ; and then came the 
suggestion of the Excise, a notion 
which had already crossed his mind. 
To Burns the post of an exciseman 
seemed in no way derogatory. It 
was his own idea steadily pursued for 
some time, and which he was very 
glad and thankful to succeed in at last. 
And perhaps it was as good a thing 
as could have been done for him; 
although, after all the assaults upon, 
and all the excuses that have been 
made for, his fine friends, the won- 
der remains why no one of them 
tried at least to find a more worthy 
position for the poet. We do not 
desire to join in any foolish clamour 
on the inappropriateness of his occu- 
pation. He himself did not con- 
sider it inappropriate, which, after 
all, is the grand test. But how it 
happened that none of these well- 
off people had the bowels to ask 
what he meant to do, or to help 
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him in doing something, is a mys- 
tery beyond our power of solving. 
After all, he had to ask for the in- 
’ terest which got him even his hum- 
ble appointment. Edinburgh did 
not take so much trouble as that. 
And he got £500, or, as some say, 
£600, for his poems, a great for- 
tune, which, with sundry other cir- 
cumstances, determined his course 
at once. In May 1788 he went 
home, married Jean Armour, and 
took the farm of Ellisland, near 
Dumfries. Jean seems to have made 
a good and true wife, and the coun- 
try-side was charitable, and she was 
not of the class which is “called 
upon,” or expects to receive public 
recognition by society. But still the 
circumstances of this new beginning 
were little likely to encourage a man 
who had now become sensitive to 
the opinions of a different class, 
and who had gained some know- 
ledge of the way in which such 
matters are regarded elsewhere. 
Burns remained in Ellisland three 


years, and our space requires that 
we should pass these years over 


briefly. Things went well with him 
at first, but notwithstanding his ex- 
cellence in individual labour, it 
seems very doubtful whether he 
was ever a good farmer; and the 
new household was large and waste- 
ful, and wanted regulation, which 
his wife, ‘“sair hadden down by a 
sma’ family,” was not able to give. 
And perhaps he wearied of the mo- 
notony of his work—perhaps felt 
the fatal restlessness of one who 
has tasted ease, and is aware of the 
bitter difference between his own lot 
and that of others. He had felt this 
even in his youth; but now he had 
no longer the easy content and hope- 
fulness of youth, though its vigour, 
its impatience, its thirst for happi- 
ness, still existed in full force with- 
in him. And now he was settled, 
wedded, fixed by fate, with change 
no longer possible—a fact which 
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of itself has often a startling effect 
upon the mind. Much can be borne 
when it is possible to look forward — 
even to the chance of something 
better. But here no change could 
be. Before long he sought active 
work as an exciseman, and soon was 
galloping about the country, over a 
wide district, finding, no doubt, re- 
freshment in the variety; but cut- 
ting off his last hope of success as 
a farmer. On the whole, probably, 
the life suited him very well. He 
had a great deal of riding—as much 
as two hundred miles in a week, 
some one says; and wherever he 
went, every door of rich and poor 
fiew open to the poet. He must 
have had actual enjoyment of his 
popularity, such as falls to the lot 
of few writers, in these wanderings 
over the country. The very face of 
that pleasant land brightened with 
smiles to see him. In the farm and 
the cottage as well as in the hall, he 
was received with enthusiasm. Now 
and then he could do a kindness 
which gratified his good heart, and 
increased his popularity... No doubt 
he liked it well enough. And yet 
by times there would come over him 
a dreary thought of better things 
which might have been. He en- 
couraged himself in his career 
with words which would seem but 
an ostentatious brag of his devotion 
to his duty if they did not mean 
something deeper. Thus, when he 
laments over his office of gauging 
auld wives’ barrels, he ends with a 
recollection of its needfulness :— 


“Thae moving things ca’ed wife and weans 
Would move the very heart of stanes.”’ 


And he repeats the sentiment so 
often that it would weary and almost 
disgust the reader, but for some- 
thing infinitély sad and sorrowful 
which lies below :— 
“To make a happy fireside chime 
To bairns and wife, 


That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.”’ 
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How often does he say it!—re- 
minding himself of what he had to 
think of, of what he must work 
for—with pathetic reiteration. No; 
he would not allow himself to for- 
get them, would not permit all these 
substantial reasons for living and 
working, and holding by his exist- 
ence, to fade out of his mind. But 
that September night, when his 
anxious wife followed him out to 
the barnyard, and found him “ strid- 
ing up and down slowly, and con- 
templating the sky, which was sin- 
gularly clear and _ starry,” what 
thoughts of the might - have - been 
were those which were surging up 
gloomily and sadly into the poet’s 
mind? The wife went in, hop- 
ing he would follow; but, coming 
out again, fearing that his cold 
would get worse by this expos- 
ure, found him lying ‘‘on a heap 
of straw, with his eyes fixed on a 
beautiful planet, which shone like 
another moon.” Those poet-eyes 
that glowed and dilated through the 
dew of unshed tears, what were they 
gazing at? A star, and the sweet 
image, maiden’-pure, of his Mary 
dead ; and who can tell what dead 
hopes, what schemes untold, what 
better life that might have been? 
Not a word of these could he say, 
in honour and justice, to the woman 
by his side, who stood and begged 
and importuned, no doubt, that he 
would not lie there and get his 
death of cold. He went in instead 
and wrote to a confidante who would 
not betray him—to Mary in heaven. 
And how tender, how wistful and 
longing are those lovely lines! How 
clear before him, in that winterly- 
autumnal night, with early frost in 
the air making all the stars glow 
and glitter, rises the never-to-be-for- 
gotten summer day, when— 

“ Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thickening 

green; 


and flowers and birds mingled their 
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sweet existence in the lovers’ meet- 
ing! Can he ever forget that sacred 
hour? His heart swells, and idle 
tears come to his eyes, as the good 
housewife bustles round him; and 
life, with its fireside comfort and 
unescapable reality, embraces and 
binds him in a hundred chains. 
Perhaps the dead: Mary was no 
wiser, no loftier, than good-humoured 
forbearing Jean; but with her the 
life of dreams and imagination, the 
life that might have been, had de- 
parted. Where was their place of 
rest ? 

Nothing can be more touching 
than the silent, inexpressible pathos 
of this scene. Like a man of hon- 
our, he said nothing to his wife 
about it, nor indeed to any other 
mortal. And not even to his celes- 
tial confidante does he unbosom the 
heaviness of the dragging chain, and 
that sense of deadly weight and 
oppression which comes upon a man 
when fate closes round him, and he 
feels that nothing can better him, no- 
thing make his future different from 
the past. His anguish breaks from 
him in the only way that was law- 
ful and honourable to such a man, 
in such a way that even a jealous 
woman could scarcely take offence; 
and Jean does not seem to have been 
jealous, or anything but a good, 
easy, sweet-tempered soul. But 
what worlds of suggestion breathed 
out of that passionate remembrance, 
that sacred and unforgotten grief ! 

Professor Wilson treats this period 
of Burns’s life as his defender and 
champion is sufficiently justified in 
treating it; and with a dazzling play 
of special pleading almost succeeds 
in proving to his bewildered reader 
that the life of his poet, then as at 
all other times, was perfectly success- 
ful, spotless, and splendid. We fear, 
however, that this theory will not 
stand against the concurring evi- 
dence of all his biographers. His 
life was full of temptation, full of 
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opportunity for those convivial en- 
joyments which were not only 
counted excusable by the temper of 
the time, but gloried in by all whose 
heads were strong enough to indulge 
in them without ruin. And to our- 
selves it appears little wonder that 
a man to whom such unbounded 
hopes had once opened up, and to 
whom such moderate realisation of 
hope had come—who felt himself 
fatally distanced in the race, and 
whose heart had failed him along 
with his hopes,—to us it is little 
wonder that he fell into greater and 
greater indulgence in that easy way 
of forgetfulness. He had failed even 
as a farmer, and he had failed in 
finding any higher standing-ground ; 
but in every tavern, and at every 
uproarious table where he chanced 
to find himself, there was oblivion, 
there was honour and admiration 
and enthusiastic homage. He might 
be but a hard riding-gauger in the 
morning, but at night he was a king. 
And of all things in the world to be 
kept in lawful and moderate bounds, 
this habit is the most difficult. To 
“fetter flames with silken band” 
is an enterprise as easy. There 
seems no doubt that the entire 
country-side, great and small, abetted 
and encouraged Burns thus to for- 
get his sorrows—until the moment 
came when the more prudent per- 
sons in it perceived that the excite- 
ment of his life was becoming too 
intense, and the race towards some 
precipice of downfall more head- 
long than could be encouraged any 
longer. Then they stopped short in 
their invitations ‘for his good,” and 
advised him for his good, and be- 
came exhortatory and full of admo- 
nitions. It is very likely that the 
poet took it badly—and with reason 
enough. For no man had so be- 
friended him, so helped him in his 
difficult way, as to have the right of 
exhortation. They had invited him 
to their houses, so long as his visit 
was an honour—they had féted him, 
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so long as féting Burns was a dis- 
tinction to themselves; and now 
what right had they to stop short 
and advise? So he quarrelled with 
some hotly, and with others coldly, 
feeling a mist of separation grow 
between him and many whom he 
had held in warm esteem: and the 
country-side gathered itself away 
from him and stood by, with that 
stillness and awful interest which 
marks the spectators of every des- 
perate tragedy, to see how long the 
headlong race could last, and how 
soon the catastrophe would come. 
The race did not last long. In 
1791 he gave up his farm at Ellis- 
land, and removed into a small house 
at Dumfries. There he lived five 
years—and died. Through all this 
time he was, to use a homely phrase, 
burning the candle at both ends. 
He rode fast and far, and attended 
diligently to all the duties of his 
vocation. He poured forth floods 
of songs—songs full of passion and 
fervour—and which were not mere 
creations of the brain, but commem- 
orated—in warmer terms than was 
probably called for by one out of 
fifty of these relationships — an 
amount of agreeable intercourse with 
his fellow- creatures which must 
have occupied no small portion of 
his time. He wrote numerous let- 
ters; he entered warmly, sometimes 
too warmly, into politics; he often 
spent half the night after this active 
employment of the day in merry 
companies, of which he was the 
inspiration, and where his talk was 
more fascinating than the wine—or, 
to speak more truly, if less poetical- 
ly, the toddy—which flowed freely 
enough all the same. And into all 
these multifarious occupations he 
rushed with the impetuosity and 
unity of his nature, doing nothing 
by halves. He threw himself into 
Thomson’s book of Songs with zeal 
as great as if it had been the only 
work he had in hand; and withal 
neither pleasure nor poetry prevent- 
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ed him from doing his work as an 
exciseman with the most punctilious 
exactitude. And Thomson accepted 
the songs, and was easily, very easi- 
ly, convinced that the author want- 
ed no remuneration; and all the 
gentlemen who had known him, and 
did know him, and to some of whom 
even he had told his hopes and 
wishes, stood by, not even helping 
him on to be a supervisor, the most 
modest bit of promotion. His hope 
was that he might, on securing this 
step, have been eligible for the post 
of collector, which was well paid, 
and would have given him abundant 
leisure for literary work. We do not 
remember whether this easy possi- 
bility of improving his position has 
been much dwelt on by his biogra- 
phers; but the neglect of it is a 
much more serious sin to be charged 
against the Dumfriesshire gentry 
than the original offence of giving 
him an exciseman’s place, which has 
been thrown in their teeth so often. 
A little trouble, a little steady back- 


ing from one or two influential per- 
sons, might have easily raised Burns 
to this modest eminence, and given 
him all that his heart desired. But 


this backing no one gave. Jt would 
seem incredible were it not very far 
from a solitary instance of such 
strange carelessness. Were it to be 
done over again, no doubt the same 
would happen. The patrons were 
ready to give a fluctuating hospital- 
ity and good advice; and a subscrip- 
tion for a book, or even a little 
money in genteel alms, would he 
have accepted it; but to take the 
trouble to hoist him gently on in 
the way chosen by himself, that is 
what they would not do. 

Meanwhile he did his humble 
work with less and less hope, and 
tried his best to get such good as 
was possible out of the dregs of his 
broken life. Much gentle and kind 
domestic virtue lingered about him 
to the end, notwithstanding all his 
vagaries. He would help his boys 
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to learn their lessons, and read 
poetry with them, directing their 
childish taste; and for years there 
might be seen of an afternoon by 
any chance passer-by, in a little 
back street in Dumfries, through 
the ever-open door, one of the great- 
est of British poets, sitting reading, 
with half-a-dozen noisy children 
about, and their mother busy with 
a housewife’s ordinary labour. This, 
we say, was visible to everybody w ho 
chanced to pass that way; and the 
days ran on quietly, and the world 
grew used to the sight, and it never 
seems to have occurred to any one 
how many blockheads had comfort- 
able libraries to maunder in, while 
this man—sole of his race in Scot- 
land, and almost in the kingdom, 
for Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
still little more than boys—had 
neither quiet nor retirement possi- 
ble. With an inconceivable passive 
quiet the good people went and 
came, and took it as the course of 
nature. <A little later they were 
proud of having seen it; in the 
mean time it moved them not an 
inch. Neither would it now, were 
it all to be done over again. 

There is one pathetic scene still, 
which appears to us out of the mists 
before death and peace come to end 
all. Professor Wilson rejects the 
story with that scornful laughter 
which is shrill with coming tears. 
But we see no reason to reject it. 
On the contrary, all the internal 
evidence is in its favour. The story 
is told by a young country gentle- 
man, who rode into Dumfries on a 
fine summer evening to attend a 
ball, and saw Burns walking by him- 
self down the side of the street, 
while various country people, drawn 
together by the evening’s enter- 
tainment, were shopping or walking 
on the other. 


“The horseman dismounted and 
joined Burns, who, on his pro posing to 
him to cross the street, said, ‘ Nay, nay 
my young friend, that's all over now 3 
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and quoted, after a pausc, some verses 
of Lady Grizel Buaillie’s pathetic bal- 
jad :— 


**His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his 


brow, 

His auld ane looked better than mony 
anc’s new, 

3ut now he lets’t wear any way it will 
hing, 

And casts himself dowie upon the corn- 


ng. 


Oh were we young, as we ance hae been, 

We suld have been galloping down on 
yon green, 

And linking it over the lily-white lea, 

And werenu my heart licht 1 would dee.’ ” 


It seems impossible to conceive 
that such a story could have been 
invented. ‘To show that his forlorn 
heart was still “licht,” God help 
him! Burns took the young man 
home and made him merry. What 
words these are! and with what un- 
speakable meaning they must have 
fallen from the poet’s lips. Sad 
courage, endurance, gaiety, and 
profound untellable despair —not 
any great outburst, but an almost 
tranquil ordinary state of mind. 
‘““Werena my heart licht I would dee” 
—it is the sentiment of all his con- 
cluding years. 

And thus he died—thirty-seven 
years old—worn out. His old ter- 
ror of a jail came over him again 
like a spectre at the end, but he 
died owing no man anything, stern 
in his independence to the last. Of 
course his friends in Dumfries would 
not have allowed him to go to jail 
for five or ten pounds, Mr. Lockhart 
says. And weanswer No, of course 
they would not—they dared not. 
But nobody came forward to say, 
Here is my purse. Nobody even 
attempted to pay his poor little sea- 
side lodging for him, as Profes- 
sor Wilson remarks, or to lift a 
single obstacle out of his way. It 
was so easy to say that he was 
proud, and would accept help from 
no one; and no one, so far as we can 
see, ever attempted, with generous 
comprehension of a generous pride, 
to chase these scruples away. 
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He died cheerfully and manfully 
like a Christian; though with his 
heart rent asunder by fears for the 
helpless children whom he was leavy- 
ing behind him. And the moment 
he was dead his friends came and 
buried him: and red-coated splen- 
dours lined the streets, and a certain 
noble officer who would not in his 
lifetime permit the gauger to be in- 
troduced to him, played mourner 
to the dead poet. Strange satire, 
enough to tempt devils to laughter, 
but men to very different feelings. 
And while there was scarce a meal 
left in the penniless house the bells 
tolled and the shops were closed, 
and a great procession swept through 
the streets, and volleys were fired 
over the grave of him who had been 
carried out of that home of poverty. 
What a change all in a moment !— 
because he was dead, and neglect or 
honour, help or desertion, could affect 
him nevermore. 

But’ let us add that the true 
Scotland, for which he lived and 
sang, never slighted and never has 
forgotten her poet. She gave him 
an education such as a prince might 
have been glad of, and many a de- 
lightsome hour by Ayr and Nith, 
and in the breezy wholesome fields. 
And so long as he was in her safe 
keeping he was happy, and strong, 
and spotless, a very model of poetic 
life and joy and freedom. She has 
given him a grave besides, and many 
a tear which would have kept it 
green, but for the senseless blocks of 
stone with which it has been heaped 
over. And wherever the common 
people from whom he sprang, whom 
he loved and understood and made 
known to the world—wherever they 
meet they sing his songs, they speak 
his language, they hold his name 
dear. It is all they evercould do for 
him. And the others—built his 
monument. It was late, but it was 
handsome, or so at least the taste of 
the time thought. And what more 
would a Poet have? 
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SERPENT-CHARMING IN CAIRO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


On my visit to Egypt during the 
winter of 1868-9, I was interested 
and amused by the tricks of the “ ser- 
pent-charmer,” the baboon-trainer, 
and other zoologically-disposed na- 
tives, who exhibit the accomplish- 
ments of themselves and their captives 
in the warm and bright January sun- 
shine on the broad ¢trottoir of the 
Esbekiah, below the entry-terrace 
of ‘Shepherd’s Hotel, whereon the 
traversers to and from our Indian 
empire, with other sojourners, love 
to bask and congregate. 

I wished to see the process by 
which the charmer clears the house 
infested by ophidian vermin, hop- 
ing to get some clue to its intel- 
ligible element. I found in Mr. 
Broadway, formerly a pupil of my 
old acquaintance Cartright, and 
now surgeon-dentist to the Khedive, 
the Hareem, and the haut ton of 
Cairo, a friendly and willing ally 
in this matter. He made an ar- 
rangement with a notable member 
~ of the privileged family of Der- 
wishes, who profess to inherit the 
quasi supernatural faculty, and drove 
me to a part of the suburbs of Cairo 
where dwellings were to be found 
likely to require and profit by it. 

The charmer came to appoint- 
ment, accompanied by a boy with 
a bag, said to be for the snakes that 
were to be captured. 

The houses were of the low tum- 
ble-down character common in those 
suburbs; most of them detached, 
in patches of slovenly-cultivated 
ground. 

I suggested that the charmer 
should strip, and have his garments 
searched before entering; but he 
refused, and even resisted the temp- 
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tation of half-a-sovereign extra—a 
large sum in piasters—which I 
thought suspicious, The outer gar- 
ment of the villanous-looking old . 
Sheik was the long loose frock of 
a coarse blue ‘cotton-stuff, called 
‘‘galabieh,” with large baggy sleeves, 
or what leoked like sleeves from 
the mode of its adjustment. <A 
conjuror would have concealed the 
major part of his property in its 
ample folds. 

He entered a house followed by 
his boy and ourselves. I may men- 
tion that we were joined by Mr. Solly, 
son of my old and esteemed friend 
the late President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London, who 
happened then to bein Cairo. The 
Sheik, on entering, stepped forward, 
mysteriously glancing to the right 
and left, muttering and occasionally 
whistling, and passing from room to 
room, closely followed and watched 
by us; he, however, left that house, 
intimating that it was free from 
snakes. 

Tu the next house—and whenever 
any inhabitant was visible, the 
charmer was reverently welcomed— 
on entering the second room I noticed 
that a doorway led from it to a dark- 
ened apartment without other entry 
or exit. The charmer stood at this 
doorway, his legs apart, his arms 
on the lintel, his turbaned visage 
poked forward, and the incantation 
and whistling becoming emphatic. 
I tried to get into the place, but 
there was no passing without shov- 
ing the fellow aside, and the boy 
loudly protested against my prox- 
imity and disturbance. The char- 
mer next stretched forward the 
hand carrying his stick and tapped 
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the wall of the darkened room; 
then, suddenly turning round to us, 
exclaimed, according to my inter- 
preter, “The snake, my cousin, 
there he is !” and stepped down in- 
to the room. We followed, and 
a small specimen of the common 
harmless house-snake of Egypt (Co- 
luber atrovirens), half coiled in 
seemingly a semi-torpid or sluggish 
state, lay on the floor. On the 
supposition that it had been coaxed 
out of a chink in the wall I should 
have expected to see some move- 
ment of the reptile or ehdeavour to 
escape ; but we were given to un- 
derstand that it was charmed. The 
boy seized it behind the head, and, 
after I had inspected it, popped it 
into his bag, which I observed to 
contain others, apparently of the 
same kind. 

We visited four or five other 
houses, in two of which a serpent 
on the floor was the result of the 
incantations and movements exhi- 
bited by the charmer at the entry 
to the alleged infested apartment. 

I noted that he never “charmed” 
save when he came upon a room to 
which there was no other entry than 
a doorway from the one we hap- 
pened to be in. 

To my strongly-urged desire to 
first enter such cul-de-sac, in order 
to see the issue of the mesmerised 
serpent from its lurking-place, I was 
told that the charmer objected, on 
account of the evil influence of the 
presence of an “ uncomplimentarily- 
specified individual ” upon the opera- 
tion of the'magic process. —~ 

It reminded me of the objections 
of our own spiritualists to the pre- 
sence of a sceptic, and to too much 
light in the room. 

I thereupon watched the Sheik 
the more closely, and distinctly de- 
tected a slight but rapid and ener- 
getic quivering movement of the left 
arm and sleeve, immediately pre- 
ceding his announcement of the suc- 
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cess of his incantation. The poor 
snake, which had been jerked out, 
lay, like the first, in a half-coiled, 
sluggish state on the floor. 

I charged the imposter with the 
fact, and was happily unacquainted 
with the meaning of the loud and 
voluble remonstrances of the der- 
wish and his gathering of dusky be- 
lievers, to which my friendly con- 
ductor put a stop by threatening 
to thrash the saint. 

I returned to the hotel with the 
conviction that “‘ serpent-charming” 
was not conducted under circumstan- 
ces favourable to a rational or scien- 
tific explanation’of the process ; that, 
on the contrary, it was attended, like 
other marvels which dread the light, 
with purposive obstructions to fair 
and accurate observations ; and, fin- 
ally, that it was a rude mode of 
conjuring, in which the snake, pro- 
fessed to be charmed out of a hole 
in the wall, was concealed upon the 
person of the conjuror, and trans- 
ferred by sleight of arm and hand to 
the floor of the room alleged to have 
been infested. 

I parted, gratefully, from my worthy 
and liberal guide,—for the time Mr. 
Broadway devoted to this wish of 
mine was, I knew, of considerable 
value to him,—under the impression, 
however, that he had engaged in 
the experiment as a* believer in ser- 
pent-charming, and with a view of 
removing my scepticism thereon. 
The result was, evidently, a shaking 
of his own belief, though without 
unqualified acceptance of my expla- 
nation of the process. 

Mr. Broadway, however, kindly 
promised to repeat the experiments 
after my departure from Cairo, with 
certain precautions and conditions 
which I suggested. He. associated 
with him in the investigation an 
intelligent and close observer, and I 
have been recently favoured by Dr. 
Grant with the following communi- 
cations on the subject :— 
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**Carro, October 12, 1871. 
‘‘ PROFESSOR OWEN. 

“Dear Sir,—I write this to pre- 
vent your using any documents you 
may have on serpent-charming, for 
scientific purposes, till the subject is 
more thoroughly examined. Mr. Broad- 
way and I have set about clearing up 
the matter in a way that will recom- 
mend itself to you, and we have already 
got three-fourths finished. Had it not 
been that I am at present very busy, 
you would have had a full account of 
what we have already ascertained, in- 
stead of this promissory note. Know- 
ing that you are anxious to have ser- 
pent-charming properly investigated, 
so as to leave no shadow of a doubt 
either way, I beg you will wait for my 
communication, which I am convinced 
will satisfy your mind, in as far as ser- 
pent-charming in Egypt is concerned; 
and it is allowed that the Egyptians 
stand second to none in this respect, 
unless to the Hindoos; and rest as- 
sured, even in their case, it is but a 
piece'of legerdemain, 

“Pardon the liberty I have taken in 
thus writing you, and believe me, 

** Yours respectfully, c 
(Signed) ‘J. A. 8. GRANT.” 


**Carro, October 20, 1871. 
“PROFESSOR OWEN. 

“Dear Sir,— By last mail I sent 
you a letter promising to give you 
some information on serpent-charming, 
and I now take pleasure in communi- 
cating to you the facts that have come 
to light since Mr. Broadway and I have 
put the matter to the test. We pro- 
cured two serpents from the desert, 
one a cerastes cornutus, the other a 
cobra di capello, and had them kept in 
a box made with two compartments. 
A professed serpent-charmer, who had 
lately successfully practised his art in 
other houses, was sent for several times 
by those who had employed him before, 
but each time an evasive answer was 
returned, and he could not be got. 
After a time we were successful in 
getting a member of the Rifauyeh to 
come. 

“The Rifauyeh are the first and 
most celebrated of the four orders of 
the Darwishes. They are divided 
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into three sects, with distinct functions. 
These are— 


‘Ist, Floranuyeh or Owlad Ilwan. 
—These pretend to thrust iron spikes 
into their eyes and body without in- 
jury ; to pass swords through the eer 
and skewers through the cheeks, with- 
‘out producing a wound. 


They also 
eat snakes and live coals. 

‘*2d, Saaduyeh.— These pretend to 
handle with impunity venomous ser- 
pents and scorpions. They also partly 
devour serpents. 

“3d, Owlad Syidi Gamaa. — These 
pretend to detect’ the presence of ser- 
pents anywhere, and to have the power 
of calling them out from their hiding- 
places. They also eat them entire. 

“The Order was founded by Seyyid 
Ahmad Rifaah el Kebur, who is re- 
ported to have had supernatural power 
over serpents, the secret of which he 
handed down ‘to his followers. He is 
revered as a saint; and his tomb is 
said to be full of serpents, so that even 
in death he attracts them to him. The 
Sheikh of the Order resides in Cairo. 

“* We concealed the box containing the 
cerastes and the cobra under a divan, 
but with the box-lids sufficiently open 
to allow of their exit. When the 
charmer was called in he consented to 
an examination, and allowed his loose 
frock to slip from his shoulders to his. 
feet, showing himself naked. In an 
instant, however, he replaced it over 
his shoulders and proceeded to his 
work.* He had a long slender stiek 
which was quite solid. He went alon 
the passage on which the rooms opened, 
at one time whistling, then beating the 
wall with his stick, and repeating an 
incantation in Arabic. hile Mr. 
Broadway followed and kept his eye 
on the charmer, I watched the boy 
who had accompanied him with a bag 
of serpents. hen he came opposite 
the kitchen door, which was wide open, 
he stopped, stepped forward a little, 
and then starting baek, exclaimed, 
‘There is one—there is one, come, 
come!’ At this moment Mr. Broad- 
way peeped round the edge of the door, 
but saw nothing. The charmer seeing 
this movement, made a feint as if the 
serpent had seen him (Mr. B,), and 





* Snakes concealed in the sleeye-bags would ‘not, necessarily, be displaced or.. 
detected in this process. The frock should have been removed and searched.—R.O.. 
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turned back to its hole. Then he 
rushed into the kitchen and with his 
stick brought out a serpent, a harmicss 
house-snake, which I am sure was not 
there before he introduced it. He now 
began to play with it, making it bite 
his galabieh and pretending to tear out 
its poison-fangs. 

‘*He was told there was still another 
serpent to be removed, and that of a 
different kind. He deposited this one 
alive in the boy’s bag. (They profess 
that if once they kill or connive at the 
killing of a snake, they would for ever 
lose their power over them. How then 
do they retain their power and yet eat 
them?) This time I kept my eye 
upon the charmer, and Mr. Broadway 
watched the boy,.as we entered the 
room where our serpents were. There 
were also other spectators. He went 
through the same manceuvres as in the 
passage, only, after having gone several 
times round the room and effected 
nothing, he began to poke with his 
stick in holes about the walls, when he 
was told that any one could poke a 
snake out of his hole in that way, but 
that Ae was to call it out. 

‘Failing to find an opportunity of do- 
ing his work, he asked to have a ward- 
robe opened, which I did, leaving one 
half of the door shut, Behind this he 
began to poke, and before I could de- 
tect anything he inserted his arm, and 
cried ‘There is one! There is one!’ and 

retended to exert great force in draw- 
ing it out. Then he cried ‘there are 
two! there are two!’ and directly 
brought out two ordinary house-snakes. 
We could not detect the trick, though 
convinced that it was sleight-of-hand. 
We insisted, however, that there were 
more serpents in the room, but he was 
emphatic in his assertions that there 
were none; and swore by his saint 
who had invested him with this power, 
that the place was cleared of them. 

“Finding that we could not urge 
him on to further - y of his skill, 
I asked for his stick, and with it I 

ushed from under the divan, the box 
in which our serpents were undis- 
turbed. He looked at them and ex- 
claimed, ‘ These are from the desert, 
from the Western Mountains. I don’t 
know how to work with these.’ We 
all laughed heartily, which so annoyed 
him that he began to prove that he 
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was one of the order of serpent-char- 
mers by eating one of his own serpents, 
This, however, did not convince us, 
and calling for the boy, we made him 
put one of his house-snakes into a hat, 
and placed the hat in the middle of the 
room. Then we asked the charmer to 
call this snake out. ‘Oh no!’ he said, 
‘IT cannot do this; because, once a snake 
has been charmed and imprisoned, it 
will never be charmed again to become 
imprisoned again,’ 

“Thus baffled, we took him before the 
Prefect of Police, and found that he 
was one of the Rifauyeh. The Prefect 
told him that he was a conjuror (Ha- 
bass), and that all his kind were con- 
jurors, and ended by saying, ‘Be off 
with you, you dog!’ On explaining, 
however, to the Prefect what we want- 
ed, he assured us that the whole of 
them, not excepting the Sheikh of the 
order, were deceivers; but he would 
further our object by ordering the 
Sheikh to appear next day. 

“On leaving the Zabatieh the charmer 
and his boy, who had been waiting out- 
side, clamoured for ‘ bucksheesh,’ which 
we promised to give them when they 
returned with the Sheikh. They 
walked off sheepishly without further 
solicitations. During the afternoon of 
the next day we took our serpents to 
the Police-station to meet the Sheikh. 
Im the crowd outside a hot discussion 
was kept up regarding the powers 
of the Sheikh,—a Jew maintaining 
that he had no more power over these 
serpents than any other person, and 
that he would not dare to touch them; 
a Moslim, on the other hand, declar- 
ing that the Sheikh would not only 
handle thein with impunity, but would 
eat them. ’ 

‘““When the Sheikh appeared I ques- 
tioned him carefully, ond obtained the 
following information,—that his name 
was Mohammed Yaseen; that he was 
the Sheikh es Seggadch el Rifa’eeych 
(occupant of the prayer-carpet of the 
founder of the order: the ‘Seggadeh’ 
is considered the spiritual throne); 
that he knew how to devour fire and 
eat snakes; that he had secrets from 
his ancestors that those under him did 
not know, and that some of those under 
him had secrets that he did not know; 
that he dare not touch those serpents 
of ours; that if he were bitten by them 
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he would be poisoned like other men; 
that he did not know how to charm 
serpents; that there were none in 
Cairo who could; that if there were 
any who said they could, they were 
kadabeen (liars); that there were only 
fifty or sixty men who had this secret 
transmitted to them from father to 
son; that he knew for certain these 
had the power of detecting where ser- 
pents were, and could entice them out 
from their hiding-places by calling 
‘My cousin, my cousin;’ that all ser- 
pents were alike to them, and not one 
more capable of being charmed than 
another; that you might take a ser- 
pent of your own and put a mark upon 
it, and secrete it anywhere, and they 
wotild bring it out for you; that these 
men are called ‘Owlad Syidi Gamaa,’ 
and live in two villages (Deesibs in the 
Minoofieh district, and Dinosher, near 
Mahallah) at a considerable distance 
from Cairo; that they are agricultu- 
rists, and earn their bread by tilling 
the soil; that they have this power 
over serpents imparted to them on con- 
dition that they never take any reward 
for whatever service they may render 
in using it (hence they do not travel 
round the country, nor lay themselves 
out for serpent-charming, but remain 
at their villages, following remunera- 
tive employments); that all those who 
practise the art of serpent-charming 
and take money for it are deceivers; 
that he expected one of the genuine 
charmers to visit Cairo next month 
(shaaban) and he promised to bring 
him to us, begging in an undertone 
that the exhibition should not be at 
the Police-station. 

“The Prefect being now disengaged, 
began to cross-examine the Sheikh, and 
we noticed a great discrepancy in his 
different answers. He now confessed 
that he did not know positively that 
these fifty or sixty men could call ser- 
pents from their hiding-places, but as 
it was the talk (on dit) of the country, 
he believed it. The Prefect, however, 
declared that they were all Habbas- 
seen (conjurors) whether they accepted 
of money or not. On this the Sheikh 
became angry and left. We followed, 
and on passing through the courtyard 
we heard the disappointed Moslims 
excusing their sheikh by saying that 
we would not give up the serpents, and 
on that acccount the Sheikh would not 
display his powers. Their belief is 
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that once the Sheikh has brought ser- 
pents under his influence, he must not 
let them get out of his possession. The 
Sheikh, however, did not intimate any 
such thing to us, but absolutely refused 


to touch them. 
(Signed) ‘J. A. 8. Grant.” 
In the last letter with which 
T have been favoured Dr. Grant 
writes :— 


“The other day I met;the ‘serpent- 
boy’ who accompanied the ‘serpent- 
charmer’ we had employed, and I 
bribed him to tell me how we were 
deceived. He was unwilling at first to 
inform me, but, after a little wrangling 
about how much the bribe should be, 
he declared that the charmer had the 
serpents concealed about his dress in 
small bags, one being in one bag and 
two in the other. This appeared to 
me to afford a feasible explanation of 
what the charmer effected, for the two 
serpents were twined together just as 
if they had been confined in a small 
space, and the t exertion mani- 
fested on his part to get them out was 
a mere pretence to have his other hand 
introduced to manage to open the bag 
and to conceal it while we were being 
attracted by the serpents.” 


Human nature is pretty much 
the same in all ages and climes. 

Unregenerate craftsmen, if work 
be scarce, and comes not naturally, 
will “‘make work” when others have 
to pay for it. 

It seems to be an accepted prin- 
ciple with plumbers and glaziers, 
for example, that they have no 
further concern with the fire they 
have had to kindle on the roof of 
hall or castle after the lead it has 
melted has been duly applied secun- 
dum artem. It would be a cheap 
insurance if a fireman or policeman 
or other trusty individual were em- 
ployed, as a rule, to visit and inspect 
the locality immediately after such 
artisans had left work. It may be 
deemed an imperative precaution 
when a mansion stored with price- 
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less rarities has any need of the 
services of a plumber. 

But to come back closer to my 
subject. At a happy period of my 
life when I came into possession of 
the charming abode assigned to me 
by the gracious fayour of the Queen, 
in Richmond Park, I was discussing 
with the gardener, one fine evening 
in May, some horticultural opera- 
tions, when a functionary of the 
Park was announced and made his 
appearance. He was the “mole- 
catcher,” and had plied his vocation 
there, he told me, man and boy, for 
upwards of fifty years. He respect- 
fully intimated to me that my pre- 
decessor had found it necessary to 
avail himself of his services in keep- 
ing down what would otherwise be 
@ grievous pest to both lawn and 
flower-bed. I expressed my surprise 
at the intimation. Rats, I know, 
were plentiful about, but moles I 
had thought were a scarce article in 
a garden. However, I inquired the 
‘“‘terms,” as it was “no part of his 


regular business to look after the 
gentlemen’s gardens belonging to the 


Park.” My predecessor, it appeared, 
had subsidised the old expert at a 
guinea a year, and I was warranted 
“never to see a mole twice” in the 
garden on these terms. The diffi- 
culty, it struck me, was as to getting 
any glimpse at all of the interesting 
burrower: but it was the mole-heaps 
old Warps meant; once levelled after 
the upturner had been trapped, they 
would not reappear. I hesitated 
and pondered on the capabilities of 
my then limited salary from the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and its 
contrast with the probable fortune 
of my gallant predecessor at Sheen 
Lodge, and concluded that I must 
forego the luxury of keeping a mole- 
catcher. 

Next morning I was disturbed at 
breakfast by my gardener, with the 
announcement that the moles had 
been at work ; and, by a most curious 
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coincidence, in the very part of the 
kitchen-garden where the conference 
with the mole-catcher had been held 
on the previous evening. There, 
sure enough, no fewer than six mole- 
hills had been raised in that very 
night, most of them breaking up 
the rows of the brightly-sprouting 
peas, on which I had been building 
flattering hopes of a rarely-enjoyed 
luxury. Touching which, I remem- 
ber Mr. Ellis of the ‘‘ Star and Garter” 
once giving me an instance of the 
refinement that the gustatory sense 
may attain to by due cultivation. 
The prime-warden of a City Com- 
pany, holding a summer-festival on 
Richmond Hill, interpellated the 
waiter by,—‘‘ You rascal, these are 
mixed peas!” Meaning that only 
half of them had been gathered on 
the day of the feast. 

It seemed plain to me that moles 
and fresh-gathered peas were in- 
compatible. I struck my flag: sent 
for the mole-trapper, and paid him 
his guinea in advance. I never re- 
gretted it. I got more mole-lore out 
of that old gentlemen than I had 
ever before heard or read of. He 
always reminded me of a mole him- 
self—a thin, prognathic visage, the 
nose longer than it was deep, and 
ending in a red point; the smallest, 
keenest eyes that ever peered out 
of sockets. 

If at home on the evenings of his 
professional inspection, I usually 
ordered a jug of Mortlake ale into 
the arbour, and went in for mole- 
gossip. 

I owe to Warps my first evidence 
of the vocal powers of Mustela 
vulgaris. 

“You know, sir, them parts of 
the Park as the servant-galls and 
people won’t go near to, after dark, 
coz of the screams of the murdered 
babby as was heard thereabout half 
the night.” 

“* Well, it must have taken a long 
time to kill,” I interpose. 
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“Now I tell you what that was, 
sir, it were a weasel as got trapped 
in one of my mole-traps, and I never 
heard a beast squeal so loud afore. 
I couldn’t ’a thought such a little 
critter could ’a made such a row.” 

After a long pull at the jug, old 
Warps grew confidential. ‘“ Now, 
I don’t mind showing you, sir, 
what a mole can do.” And he 
pulled a live one out of the depths 
of a capacious pocket in his fustian 
jacket. ‘You'd never think to look 
at him he could run so quick.” 
And I own I was surprised the 
first time I witnessed the rate the 
little short-limbed animal sped along 
the hard ground till he came to the 
nearest bed, then with snout and 
the fore-shovels up flew the soft 
mould, and he was out of sight in a 
few seconds. 

“But, Warps,” I exclaimed, “ he’s 
got into the carnation-bed, and will 
have them all up!” 

“Oh, never fear, sir! Ill have 
him again to-morrow ;” and so he did. 

Whenever I wanted a mole for 
anatomical purposes, I had only to 
send to old Warps and it was forth- 
coming. No matter at what season, 
or of what sex, or in what stage of 
the “interesting condition” of the 
female. When other monographs 
now in hand are finished off, I may 
have leisure to work up my materi- 
als, so obtained, for an embryogeny 
of Talpa europea. 

I own to a voluntary blindness 
to one weakness of Warps, which 
I had not at first suspected, and to 
which some of my neighbours were 
less indulgent 

I was makiny a call on the resi- 
dent of one of those beautiful villas 
at Roehampton, just outside the 
Park wall, and was ushered into my 
friend’s garden. _ We paced along 
the noble gravel-walk separated by 
a well-grown evergreen hedge from 
the pathway to the offices. Our 
chat happened to turn upon moles. 
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“Do you know,” I asked, “how 
quickly they will run on hard gra- 
vel like this ?” 

“Oh yes,” said he; “TI have seen 
it, and I can tell you more than 
that. Did you know, Professor, 
that a mole can leap ?” 

“No,” said I, “that it can’t do; 
its organisation is quite unfitted for 
that mode of motion.” 

“It can, though,” replied my 
neighbour; ‘‘I have seen a mole 
take a flying leap over that very 
Portugal laurel” (it was at least 8 
feet high), ‘‘and come down on this 
very walk. It was then I first saw 
how fast a mole could run. Mr. So- 
and-so” (a common acquaintance) 
“happened to be here with me, and 
if he had not been quick enough to 
give the little beast a kick on the 
ribs before it had buried itself in 
the flower-bed, I should have be 
lieved it to have been a rat. Fancy- 
ing I heard a footstep in the back 
walk just before the mole flew over 
the fence, I called my servant and 
asked if any one had been that way 
to the kitchen ? ‘Only old Warps,’ 
he said, ‘the mole-catcher.’ ‘Ah,’ 
rejoined my neighbour, ‘I suspect- 
ed so. Tell that old rogue when 
next you see him, that if ever I 
catch him within fifty yards of 
my boundary, I'll make him re- 
member it the longest day he has 
got to live!’” 

Poor old Warps was not far from 
his longest and last when he sent 
the live mole flying over the laurel 
bushes. About a month after he 
was laid in mother earth, where he 
rests quieter than his subjects. 

This he may plead; that, if he 
brought the vermin into the grounds 
he was paid to keep out of them, he 
trapped them fairly, and made no 
pretence to an art he did not possess. 

Ricnarp Owen. 


Christmas-tide, 1871, 
Sheen Lodge, 
Richmond Park. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—TWO POOR CHILDREN. 


By this time I, owe it to all the 
kind people who have felt some pity 
for our Bardie and her fortunes, to 
put off no longer a few little things 
which I ought to tell them. In the 
first place, they must not think of 
me, but look upon me as nobody 


(treat me, in fact, as I treat myself), - 


and never ask what I knew just 
now, and what I came to know 
afterwards. Only to trust me (as 
now they must) to act in all things 
honourably, and with no regard to 
self; and not only that, but with 
lofty feeling, and a sense of devotion 
towards the members of the weaker 
sex. 

Captain Drake Bampfylde was 
the most unlucky of born mortals. 
To begin with, he was the younger 
son of that very fine Sir Philip, and 
feeling that he had far more wit and 
enterprise than his elder brother, 
while thankful to nature for these 
endowments, he needs must feel 
amiss with her for having misman- 
aged his time of birth. Now please 
to observe my form of words. I 
never said that he did so feel, I 
only say that he must have done so, 
unless she had made him beyond 
herself; which, from her love for 
us, she hardly ever tries to do. 
However, he might have put up 
with that mistake of the goddess 
that sits cross-legged,—I have heard 
of her, I can tell you, and a ship 
named after her; though to spell 
her name would be a travail to me, 
fatal perhaps at my time of life,—I 
mean to say, at any rate, that young 
Drake Bampfylde might have man- 
aged to get over the things against 
him, and to be a happy fellow, if he 
only had common luck. But Pro- 
vidence having gifted him with un- 


usual advantages of body, and mind, 
and so forth, seemed to think its 
duty done, and to leave him to the 
devil afterwards. 

This is a bad way of beginning 
life, especially at too young an age 
to be up to its philosophy ; and the 
only thing that can save such a man 
is a tremendous illness, or the down- 
right love of a first-rate woman. 
Thence they recover confidence, or 
are brought into humility, and get 
a bit of faith again, as well as being 
looked after purely, and finding a 
value again to fight for, after aban- 
doning their own. Not that Drake 
Bampfylde ever did slip into evil 
courses, so far as I could hear of 
him, or even give way to the 
sense of luck, and abandon that of 
duty. Iam only saying how things 
turn out, with nineteen men out of 
twenty. In spite of chances, he 
may have happened just to be the 
twentieth. ’. I know for sure that he 
turned up well, though vexed with 
tribulation. Evil times began upon 
him, when he was nothing but a 
boy. He fell into a pit of trouble 
through his education; and ever 
since from time to time new grief 
had overtaken him. A_ merrier 
little chap, or one more glad to make 
the best of things, could not be 
found; as was said to me by the 
cook, and also the parlour - maid. 
He would do things, when he came 
out among the servants, beautifully ; 
and the maids used to kiss him so 
that his breath was taken away with 
pleasing them. And then he went 
to school, and all the maids, and 
boys, and men almost, came out to 
see the yellow coach, and throw an 
old shoe after him. This, however, 
did not help, him, as was seriously 
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hoped; and why? Because it went 
heel-foremost, from the stupidity of 
the caster. News came, in a little 
time, that there was mischief up- 
ward, and that Master Drake must 
be fetched home, to give any kind 
of content again. For he was at an 
ancient grammar-school in a town 
seven miles from Exeter, where 
everything was done truly well to 
keep the boys from fighting. Only 
the habit and tradition was that if 
they must fight, fight they should 
until one fell down, and could not 
come to the scratch again. And 
Drake had a boy of equal spirit 
with his own to contend against, 
not however of bone and muscle to 
support him thoroughly. But who 
could grieve, or feel it half so much 
as young Drake Bampfylde did, 
when the other boy, in three days’ 
time, died from a buzzing upon his 
brain? He might have got into 
mischief now, even though he was 
of far higher family than the 


boy who had foundered instead 


of striking; but chiefly for the 
goodwill of the school, and by 
reason of the boy’s father having 
plenty of children still to feed, and 
consenting to accept aid therein, 
that little matter came to be settled 
among them very pleasantly. Only 
the course of young Drake’s life was 
changed thereby, as follows. 

The plan of his family had 
been to let him get plenty of learn- 
ing at school, and then go to Ox- 
ford Colleges and lay in more, if 
agreeable; and so grow into holy 
orders of the Church of England, 
well worth the while of any man 
who has a good connection. But 
now it was seen, without thinking 
twice, that all the disturbers and 
blasphemers of the Nonconformist 
tribe, now arising everywhere (as in 
dirty Hezekiah, and that greasy 
Hepzibah, who dared to dream such 
wickedness concerning even me), 
every one of these rogues was sure 
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to cast it up against a parson, in his 
most heavenly stroke of preaching, 
that he must hold his hand, for fear 
of killing the clerk beneath him. 
And so poor Drake was sent to sea; 
the place for all the scape-goats. 

Here ill fortune dogged him still, 
as its manner always is, after getting 
taste of us. He heeded his business 
so closely that he tumbled into the 
sea itself; and one of those brindle- 
bellied sharks took a mouthful out 
of him. Nevertheless he get over 
that, and fell into worse trouble. 
To wit, in a very noble fight between 
his Britannic Majesty’s sloop of war 
‘“* Hellgoblins,” carrying twelve guns 
and two carronades (which came 
after my young time), and the 
French corvette “Heloise,” of six- 
and-twenty heavy guns, he put him- 
self so forward that they trained 
every gun upon him. Of course 
those fellows can never shoot any- 
thing under the height of the 
moon, because they never stop to 
think; nevertheless he contrived to 
take considerable disadvantage. By 
a random shot they carried off the 
whole of one side of his whiskers; 
and the hearing of the other ear fell 
off, though not involved in it. The 
doctors could not make it out: how- 
ever, I could thoroughly, from long 
acquaintance with cannon - balls. 
Also he had marks of powder under 
his skin, that would never come 
out, being of a coarse-grained sort, 
and something like the bits of tea 
that float in rich folks’ tea-cups. 
Happening, as he did by nature, to 
be a fine, florid, and handsome man, 
this powder vexed him dreadfully. 
Nevertheless the ladies said, loving 
powder of their own, that it made 
him look so much nicer. 

That, however, was quite a trifle, 
when compared to his next misfor- 
tune. Being gazetted to a ship, and 
the whole crew proud to sail under 
him, he left the Downs with the 
wind abaft, and all hands in high 
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spirits. There was nothing those 
lads could not have done; and in 
less than twelve hours they could 
do nothing. A terrible gale from 
south-west arose ; in spite of utmost 
seamanship they were caught in the 
callipers of the Varne, and not a 
score left to tell of it. 

These were things to try a man, 
and prove the stuff inside him. How- 
ever, he came out gallantly. For 
being set afloat again, after swim- 
ming all night and half a day, he 
brought into the Portland Roads a 
Crappo ship of twice his tonnage, 
and three times his gunnage; and 
now his sailors were delighted, hav- 
ing hope of prize-money. That they 
never got, of course (which, no doubt, 
was all the better for their constitu- 
tions). but their knowledge of battle 
led them to embark again with him, 
having sense (as we always have) of 
luck, and a crooked love of a man 
whose bad luck seems to have taken 
the turn. And yet their judgment 


was quite amiss, and any turn taken 


was all for the worse. Captain 
Bampfylde did a thing, which even 
I, in my hotter days, would rather 
have avoided. He ran a thirty-two 
gun frigate under the chains of a 
sixty-four. He thought that they 
must shoot over him, while he laid 
his muzzles to her water-line, and 
then carried her by boarding. 
Nothing could have been finer 
than this idea of doing it, and with 
eight French ships out of nine, al- 
most, he must have succeeded. But 
once more his luck came over, like 
a cloud, and darkened him. The 
Frenchmen had not only courage 
(which they have too much of), but 
also what, is not their gift, with 
lucky people against them, self- 
command and steadiness. They 
closed their lower ports, and waited 
for the Englishmen to come up. 
They knew that the side of their ship 
fell in, like the thatch of a rick, from 
the lower ports, ten feet above. the 
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enemy. They had their nettings 
ready, and a lively sea was run- 
ning. 

It grieves as well as misbecomes 
me to describe the rest of it. The 
Englishmen swore with all their 
hearts at their ladders, the sea, and 
everything. and their captain was 
cast down between the two ships, 
and compelled to dive tremendously ; 
in a word it came to this, that our 
people either were totally shot and 
drowned, or spent the next Sunday 
in prison at Brest. 

Now here was a thing for a 
British captain, such as the possi- 
bility of it never could be dreamed 
of. To have lost one ship upon 
a French shoal, and the other to 
a Frenchman! Drake Bampfylde, 
but for inborn courage, must have 
hanged himself outright. And as 
it was, he could not keep from unac- 
customed melancholy. And, when 
he came home upon exchange, it 
was no less than his duty to abandon 
pleasure now, and cheerfulness, and 
comfort; only to consider how he 
might redeem his honour. 

In the thick of this great trouble 
came another three times worse. I 
know not how I could have borne it, 
if it had been my case, stoutly as I 
fight against the public’s rash opin- 
ions. For this Captain was believed, 
and with a deal of evidence, to 
have committed slaughter upon his 
brother’s,children, and even to have 
buried them. He found it out of 
his power to prove that really he had 
not done it, nor had even entertained 
a wish that it might happen so. 
Everybody thought how much their 
dying must avail him; and though 
all had a good idea of his being 
upright, most of them felt that 
this was nothing, in such strong 
temptation. I have spoken of this 
before, and may be obliged again to 
speak of it; only I have rebutted 
always, and ever shall rebut, low 
ideas. Yet if truly he did kill them 
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was he to be blamed or praised, for 
giving them good burial? The tes- 
timony upon this point was no more 
than that of an unclad man, which 
must of course have been worthless ; 
until they put him into a sack, 
and in that form received it. This 
fellow said that he was coming home 
towards his family, very late one 
Friday night; and he knew that it 
was Friday night because of the songs 
along the road of the folk from Barn- 
staple market. He kept himself out 
of their way, because they had such 
a heap of clothes on; and being 
established upon the sands, for the 
purpose of washing his wife and 
children, who never had seen water 
before, and had therefore become 
visited, he made a short cut across 
the sands to the hole they had all 
helped to scoop out, in a stiff place 
where some roots grew. This was 
his home; and not a bad one fora 
seaside visit. At any rate he seemed 
to have been as happy there as any 
man with a family can experience ; 
especially when all the members need 
continual friction. 

This fine fellow was considering 
how he could get on at all with that 
necessary practice, if the magistrates 
should order all his frame to be cov- 
ered up; and fearing much to lose 
all chance of any natural action— 
because there was a crusade threat- 
ened—he lay down in the moonlight, 
and had a thoroughly fine roll in the 
sand. Before he had worn out this 
delight, and while he stopped to en- 
joy it more, he heard a .sound, not 
far away, of somebody digging rap- 
idly. Or at any rate, if it was not 
digging, it was something like it. 
The weather was wonderfully hot, 
so that the rushes scarcely felt even 
cool to his breast and legs. In that 
utterly lonely place (for now the 
road was a mile behind him, and the 
sands without a track, and the stars 
almost at midnight), there came up- 
on him sudden fright, impossible to 
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reason with. He had nothing to be 
robbed of, neither had he enemy ; as 
for soul, he never yet had heard of 
any such ownership. But an un- 
known latitude of terror overpow- 
ered him. Nothing leads a man like 
fear; and this poor savage, though 
so naked, was a man of some sort. 

Therefore, although he would far 
liefer have skulked off in the cranny- 
ing shadows, leaving the moon to see 
to it, he could by no means find the 
power to withdraw himself like that. 
The sound came through the rushes, 
and between the moonlit hillocks so, 
that he was bound to follow it. 
Crouching through the darker seams, 
and setting down his toe-balls first, 
as naked feet alone can do, step by 
step he drew more near, though 
longing to be further off. And still 
he heard the heel-struck spade, and 
then a cast, and then the ‘sullen 
sound of sand a-sliding. Then he 
came to a hollow place, and feared 
to turn the corner. 

Being by this time frightened 
more than any words can set before 
us, back he stroked his shaggy hair, 
and in a hat of rushes laid his poor 
wild face for gazing. And in the 
depth of the hollow where the 
moonlight scarcely marked itself, 
and there seemed a softer herbage 
than of dry junk-rushes, but the 
banks combed over so as to bury 
the whole three fathoms deep at 
their very first subsiding—a man 
was digging a small deep grave. 

On the slope of the bank, and so 
as to do no mischief any longer, two 
little bodies lay put back ; not flung 
anyhow; but laid as if respect was 
shown to them. Each had a clean 
white night-gown on, and lay in 
decorous attitude, only side by side, 
and ready to go into the grave to- 
gether. The man who was digging 
looked up at them, and sighed at so 
much necessity; and then fell to 
again, and seemed desirous to have 
done with it. 
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So was the naked man who 
watched him, fright by this time 
overcreeping even his very eyeballs. 
He blessed himself for his harm- 
lessness, and ill-will to discipline, 
all the way home to his own sand- 
hill; and a hundredfold when he 
came to know (after the dregs of 
fright had cleared) that he had seen 
laid by for coolness, by this awful 
gravedigger, the cocked hat of a 
British Captain in the Royal Navy. 
This hat he had seen once before, 
and wondered much at the use of it, 
and obtained an explanation which 
he could not help remembering. 
And fitting this to his own ideas, he 
was as sure as sure could be, that 
Captain Bampfylde was the man 
who was burying the children. 

Now when this story reached the 
ears of poor old Sir Philip, whether 
before or after his visit to our coun- 
try, matters not, it may be supposed 
what his feelings were of sorrow 
and indignation. He sent for this 
savage, who seemed beyond the rest 
of his tribe in intelligence, as indeed 
was plainly shown by his comirg to 
bathe his family, and in spite of all 
the difference of rank and manner 
between them, questions manifold 
he put, but never shook his story. 
And then he sent to Exeter for a 


lawyer, thoroughly famous for turn- 
ing any man inside out and putting 
what he pleased inside of him. But 
even he was altogether puzzled by 
this man in the sack, wherein he 
now lived for decorum’s sake, how- 


ever raw it made him. And the 
honest fellow said that clothing 
tempted him so to forsake the truth, 
when he could not tell his own legs 
in it, that it sapped all principle. 
That question is not for me to deal 
with, nor even a very much wiser 
man, except that my glimpses of 
foreign tribes have all been in favour 
of nudity. And the opposite prac- 
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tice is evidently against all the bent 
of our civilized women who are per- 
petually rebelling, and more and 
more eager to open their hearts to 
their natural manifestation. For the 
heart of a woman is not like a man’s, 
“desperately wicked;” and how 
can they prove this unless they show 
the usual style of working? Only 
the other day I saw but back I 
must go to the heart of my tale. In 
a word, this fine male savage con- 
vinced every one he came into con- 
tact with (which after his bathing 
was permitted, if the other man 
bathed afterwards), that truly, sure- 
ly, and with no mistake he must 
have seen something. What it 
was, became naturally quite another 
question; and upon this head no 
two people could be found of one 
opinion. But though it proved an 
important point, I will not dwell too 
long on it. 

Captain Drake’s boat, to my firm 
belief, never came once up to the 
river now; and I thought that my 
beautiful young lady seemed a little 
grieved at this. Every now and 
then she crossed on her way to see 
old women, and even that old Mother 
Bang; and the French maid became 
a plague to me. She had laid her- 
self out to obtain me, because of the 
softness with which I carried her; 
and her opposition to my quid natu- 
rally set her heart all the more upon 
me. I will not be false enough to 
say that I did not think of her 
sometimes, because she really did go 
on in a tantalising manner. And we 
seemed to have between us some- 
thing, when her lady’s back was 
turned. However, she ought to have 
known that [ never mean anything 
by this; and if she chose to lie back 
like that, and put her red lips top- 
permost, the least thing she should 
have done was first to be up to our 
manners and customs. 
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When I came to look round upon 
this state of things, and consider it, 
I made up my mind to tempt Pro- 
vidence, or rather perhaps the most 
opposite power, by holding on where 
I was, in spite of the Parson and all 
his devices. This was a stupid re- 
solve, and one on which he had fully 
calculated. I was getting a little 
perhaps fond of Nanette, though not 
quite so much as she fancied ; feel- 
ing unable to pin my faith to a thing 
she had whispered into my ear; to 
wit, that she would thrice soon in- 
herit one three grand money, hunder 
tousand, more than one great strong 
man could leeft. [I asked her to let 
me come and try; and she said it 
was possible to be. Having a thor- 
ough acquaintance with Crappos, 
and the small wretched particles of 
their money, I did not attach much 
importance to this; for I like our 
King’s face, and they have not got it; 
and they seem to stamp their stuff 
anyhow. But in spite of all preju- 
dice, it would be well to look a lit- 
tle into it; particularly as this girl 
(whether right or wrong in thou- 
sands) had a figure not to be denied, 
when you came home to her. 

Nevertheless I am not the man 
to part with myself at random; and 
there was a good farmer’s daughter 
now, solid, and two-and-thirty— 
which is my favourite ship to sail 
in, handy, strong, and with guns 
well up—this young woman crossed 
the ferry, at eightpence a-day, for 
my sake ; and I thought of retaining 
a lawyer to find what might be her 
prospects. She was by no means 
bad to look at, when you got accus- 
tomed; and her nature very kind, 
and likely to see to Bunny’s clothes ; 
also she never contradicted ; which 
is cotton-wool to one who ever has 


rheumatics. But I did not wish to 


pay six-and-eightpence, and then be 
compelled to lose eightpence a-day, 
in order to steer clear of her. So I 
ferried both her and Nanette alike, 
and let them encounter one another, 
and charged no difference in their 
weight. 

Nothing better fits a man, for 
dealing with the womankind, than 
to be well up in fish. Now I 
found the benefit of that knowledge 
where I never looked for it; and I 
knew the stale from the fresh—- 
though these come alike in the 
pickle of matrimony—also (which 
is far more to the point) the soft 
roes from the hard roes. These you 
cannot change; but must persuade 
yourself to like whichever you hap- 
pen to get of them. And that you 
find out afterwards. 

While I was dwelling upon these 
trifles, and getting on well with my 
serious trade, working my ferry, and 
catching salmon so as to amaze the 
neighbourhood, also receiving m 
well-earned salary from the fair 
Mistress Isabel, and surprising the 
public-houses every night with my 
narratives—in a word, becoming the 
polar-star of both sides of the river— 
a thing befell me which was quite 
beyond all sense of reason. 

Through wholesome fear of Par- 
son Chowne, and knowledge of his 
fire-tricks, I kept the Rose of 
Devon in a berth of deep fresh 
water; where a bulk of sand backed 
up, and left a large calm pool of 
river. Here the dimpling water 
scarcely had the life to flow along— 
when the tide was well away; and 
scarcely brought a single bubble big 
enough to break upon us. Accord- 
ing to the weather, so the color of 
the water was. Only when you 
understood, it seemed to please you 
always. 
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One night I was not asleep, but 
getting very near it; setting in my 
tind afloat (as I felt the young tide 
flowing) thoughts, or dreams, or 
lighter visions than the lightest 
dream that flits, of, about, concern- 
ing, touching, anyhow regarding, 
or, in any lightest side-light, gleam- 
ing, who can tell, or glancing from 
the chequers of the day-work. Sud- 
denly a great explosion blew me 
out of my berth, and filled the 
whole of the cuddy with blaze and 
smoke. I lay on the floor half- 
stunned, and with only sense en- 
ough for wondering. Then Provi- 
dence enabled me, on the strength 
of the battles I had been through, 
to get on my elbow, and , look 
around. Everything seemed quite 
odd and stupid for a little while to 
me. I neither knew where I was, 


nor what had happened or would 
happen me, 

It may have been half an _ hour, 
or it may have been only half a 
minute, before I was all alive again, 


and able to see to the mischief. 
Then I found that a very rude thing 
had been done, and a most unclerical 
action, not to: be lightly excused, 
and wholly undeserved on my part. 
A good-sized kettle of gunpowder 
had been cast into my cuddy, possibly 
as a warning to me; but, to say the 
least, a dangerous one. My wrath 
overcame all fear se much, that in 
spite of the risk of meeting others, 
I rushed through the smoke and up 
the ladder, and seized my gun from 
its sling on the deck, and gazed (or 
rather I should say stared) in every 
direction around me. But whether 
from the darkness of the night, or 
the stinging and stunning turmoil 
in my eyes and upon my brain, I 
could not descry any moving shape, 
or any living creature. And this 
even added to my alarm, so that I 
got very little more sleep that night, 
I do assure you. 

However, I kept my own counsel 
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about it, even from my lady pa- 


‘troness, resolving to maintain a sharp 


look-out, and act as behoved a gal- 
lant Cymro, thrown among a host 
of savages. To this intent, I took 
our tiller, which was just about six 
feet long, and entirely useless now, 
and I put a bit of a bottom to it, so 
as to stand quite decently, and fixed 
a cross-tressel for shoulders, and then 
dressed it up so with my old fishing- 
suit and a castaway hat to encourage 
my brains, that really, though the 
thing was so grave, I could not help 
laughing at myself; in the dusk it 
was so like me. When the labours 
of the day were over, and the gleam 
of the water deadened, I set up this 
other fine Davy Llewellyn on board 
the ketch, now here now there, 
sometimes leaning over the bulwarks 
in contemplation of the river (which 
was my favourite attitude, from my 
natural turn for reflection), some- 
times idly at work with a rope, or 
anything or nothing, only so as to 
be seen from shore, and expose to 
the public his whereabouts. Mean- 
while I crouched in a ditch hard by, 
and with both barrels loaded. 

You will say this was an unchris- 
tian thing, especially as I suspected 
strongly that my besiegers wore 
naked backs, and would therefore 
receive my discharge in full. I will 
not argue that point, but teli you 
(in common fairness to myself, and 
to prevent any slur of the warm 
affection, long subsisting between 
all who have cared to listen to me 
and my free self) that whenever I 
hoped for a chance at those fellows, 
I drew the duck-shot from the first 
barrel, and put a light charge of 
snipe-shot in, which no man could 
object to. The second barrel was 
ready, in case that the worst should 
come to the worst, as we say. 

Now it is a proof of my bad luck, 
and perhaps of my having done a 
thing below the high Welsh nature, 
that Providence never vouchsafed 
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me a single shot at any one of them. 
The more trouble I took, the less 
they came ; until I could scarcely 
crook my fingers through the rheu- 
matics they brought on me. Night 
after night, I said to myself, “If it 
only pleases the Lord to save me 
from the wiles of this anointed one, 
I vow to go back to my duty, and 
teach those other young chits of 
boys their work.” For I had ob- 
served (though I would not tell it, 
except in a rheumatic twinge) that 
even Captain Bampfylde’s men had 
lost the style of drawing oars through 
the water properly, and as I used 
to give the tune, five-and-twenty 
years agone. 

It is needless to say, that after all 
the close actions I have conquered 
in, a canister of gunpowder was 
nothing to disturb me. But as they 
might do worse next time, whether 
in joke or earnest, I made me a 
hutch of stout strong oak, also cut 
the bulk-head out, and freed myself 
into the hold at once, upon any un- 
just disturbance. Nigh me was my 
double gun, heavily shotted at bed- 
time, and the spar which had knock- 
ed down Parson Chowne, and might 
have to do it again perhaps. And 
now I began to persuade myself 
into happy sleep again; for my na- 
ture is not vindictive. 

One night I lay broad awake, 
perhaps from having shot 2 curlew, 
and eaten him, without an onion 
sewn inside while roasting, but he 
had been so hard to shoot that I 
was full of zeal to dine upon him, 
and had no onion handy. Whether 
it were so or not, I lay awake end 
thought about the strange things 
now come over me. To be earning 
money at a very noble rate indeed ; 
to be winning the attentions of it 
may be ten young women (each of 
whom believed that never had I 
been in love before) ; and to be es- 
tablishing a business which could 
scarcely fail of growing to a public- 
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house with benches and glass win- 
dows looking down upon the river ; 
and yet with allthis prospect brew- 
ing, scarcely to have a moment’s 
peace! What a lucky thing for 
Parson Chowne that I have no cold 
black blood in me! In this medley 
of vague thoughts (such as all men 
of large brain have, and even myself 
when the moon ordains it) a strong 
and good idea struck me, and one to 
be dwelled upon to-morrow ; and 
if then approved, to be carried out 
immediately. This was no less than 
to beg an audience of Sir Philip 
Bampfylde himself, and tell him all 
that I ever had seen of Chowne and 
his devices, and place Sir Philip on 
his guard, and learn may be a little 
of the many things that puzzled me. 
Of course I had thought of this be- 
fore; but for several reasons had 
forborne to carry it any further. In 
the first place, it seemed such a 
coarse rude way of meeting plans 
that should be met with equal 
stealth and subtlety, unless a man 
were prepared to own himself van- 
quished in intelligence. Again, it 
would have been very difficult to 
obtain a private interview without 
some stir concerning it. Moreover, 
1 felt a delicacy with respect to my 
stewardship on behalf of those two 
children ; for a stranger might not 
at a glance perceive that prudence 
and self-denial on my part, which 
the worrisome frivolousness of the 
fish had, for the time, frustrated. 
However, [ now perceived that a 
gentleman of Sir Philip’s lofty bear- 
ing could not with any grace or dig- 
nity allude to his own beneficence ; 
and as for the second difficulty, I 
might hope for Miss Carey’s good 
offices, while I could no longer think 
to encounter Chowne with his own 
weapons, since he had blown me 
out of. bed. 


Accordingly I persuaded my beau- 
tiful young lady, who had plenty of 
sense but not much craft, and was 
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pleased with my straightforwardness, 
to lead me into Sir Philip’s presence 
in a lonely part of the grounds near 
the river, to the westward and out 
of sight of the house ; in a word, not 
far from the Braunton Burrows. 

- Here the river made a_ bend 
and came to the breast of an an- 
cient orchard, rich with grass and 
thick with trees leafless now, but 
thickly bearded upon every twig 
with moss. This was of every form 
. and fashion, and of almost every 
hue. Ihad never seen such a freak- 
some piece of work outside the tro- 
pics, although in Devonshire com- 
mon enough, where the soil is moist 
and the climate damp. Some of 
these trees lay down on the ground, 
as if they were tired of standing, 
and some were in sitting postures, 
and some half leaning over ; but.all 
alive, in spite of that, and fruitful 
when it suited them. And every- 


thing being neglected now, from 
want of the Squire’s attention, heaps 
of rosy and golden apples lay where 


they had been piled to sweat, but 
never led to the cider-press. 
Perceiving no sign of Sir Philip 
about, and remembering how it was 
now beginning to draw on for Christ- 
mas-time, I felt myself welcome to 
one or two of these neglected apples ; 
for it was much if nobody of the 
farmers’ wives who crossed the ferry 
could afford me a goose for Chris- 
mas in my solitary hole. And even 
if all should fail disgracefully of 
their duty towards me, I had my 
eye on a nice young bird of more 
*than the average plumpness, who 
neglected his parents’ advice every 
day, and came for some favourite 
grass of his, which only grew just on 
the river’s verge, within thirty yards 
of my fusil. It would have shown 
low curiosity to ask if he owned an 
owner. From his independent man- 
ner I felt that he must .be public 
property; and I meant to reduce 
him into possession right early in 


the morning of the Saint that was 
so incredulous. It is every man’s 
duty to treat himself well at the 
time of the Holy Nativity; and 
having a knowledge of Devonshire 
geese, after two months on the stub- 
bles, I could not do better than store 
in my boat one or two of these dere- 
lict apples. 

Never do I see or taste an apple 
without thinking of poor Bardie. 
‘“* Appledies,” she always called 
them, and she was so fond of them, 
and her little white teeth made 
marks like a small-tooth comb in the 
flesh of them. I was thinking of her, 
and had scarcely embarked more than 
a bushel or so, for sauce, in a little 
snug locker of my own, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing the gentleman 
whom I had come all that way to see. 

At my own desire, and through 
Miss Carey’s faith in me, it had not 
been laid before Sir Philip that I 
was likely to meet him here; only 
she had told me when and where 
to come across him, so as not to-be 
broken in upon. Now he came 
down the narrow winding walk, at 
the lower side of the orchard, a path 
overhanging a little brook which 
murmured under last summer’s 
growth; and [I gazed at him silent- 
ly for a while, through the bushes 
that overhung my boat. He was 
dressed as when I had seen him last 
through my telescope, at the time we 
came up the river; that is to say, 
in black velvet, and with his long 
sword hanging beside him. A 
brave, and stately, and noble man, 
walking through a steady gloom of 
grief, and yet content to walk alone, 
and never speak of it. 

I leaped through the bush at the 
river's brink, and suddenly stood 
before him. He set his calm cold 
gaze upon me, without a shadow of 
surprise, as if to say, “ You have no 
business in my private grounds; 
however, it is not worth speaking 
of.” I made him a low bow -with 
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my hat off; and he moved his own, 
and was passing on. 

“Will your Worship look at me,” 
I said, “and see whether you re- 
member me?” He seemed just a 
little surprised, and then with his 
inborn courtesy complied. 

“T have seen you before, but I 
know not where. Sir, I often need 
pardon now for the weakness of my 
memory.” 

In, a few short words I brought 
to his mind that evening visit to my 
cottage, with Anthony Stew and the 
yellow carriage. 

“To be sure, to be sure! I re- 
member now,” he said, with his 
grave and placid smile: ‘ David 
Llewellyn! Both good old names, 
and the latter, I daresay, in your 
belief, both the older and the better 
one. I remember your hospitality, 
your patience, and your love of 
children. Is there anything I can 


do for you?” 
“No, your Worship, nothing. I 
am here for your sake only ; although 


if I wanted, I would ask you, having 
found you so good and kind.” 

“Whence did you get that ex- 
pression,.my friend? The common 
usage is ‘kind and good;’ I once 
knew a very little child—but I sup- 
pose it is the Welsh idiom.” 

“Your Worship, I can _ speak 
English thoroughly; better even 
than my own language; and all 
around us the scholarly people have 
more English than of Welsh. But 
to let your Worship know my cause 
to come so much upon you, is of 
things more to the purpose. I have 
found a bad man meaning mischief 
to your Worship.” 

“It cannot be so,” he replied, 
withdrawing, as if I were taking a 
liberty ; ‘‘no doubt but you mean me 
well, Llewellyn, and yourself believe 
it. But neither I, nor any one else 
of all my family, now so small, can 
have given reason for any ill-will 
towards us.” 
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It was not for me to dare to speak, 
while the General was reflecting thus, 
as if in his own mind going through 
every small accident of his life; even 
the servants he might have discharg- 
ed; or the land-forces ordered for 
punishment, whereof to my mind 
they lack more than they get, and 
grow their backs up in a manner 
beyond all perception of discipline. 

For my part, I could not help 
thinking, as I watched him carefully, 
how low and black must be the nature 
of the heart that could rejoice in 
such a man’s unhappiness. A man, 
who at three-score years and five, was 
compelled to rack his memory (even 
after being long in uncontrolled au- 
thority) to find a time when he 
might have given cause for private 
enmity! If I had only enjoyed such 
chances, I must have had at least a. 
score of strong enemies by this time. 
Being a little surprised, I looked 
again and again at his white eye- 
brows, while his eyes were on the 
ground; also at his lips and nostrils, 
which were highly dignified. AndI 
saw, in my dry low way, one reason 
why he had never given offence. He 
was perhaps a little scant of humour 
and of quickness; which two things 
give more offence to the outer world 
that has them not, than the longest 
course of rigid business carried on 
without them. I have seen a man 
who could not crack nuts fly into a 
fury with one who could. And these 
reflections made me even yet more 
anxious to serve him, so grave, and 
caim, and simple-minded, and se 
patient was his face. 

Nevertheless I did not desire, 
and would at the point of his sword 
have refused, a halfpenny, for the 
things of import which I now dis- 
closed to him. He led me to an 
ancient bench, beneath a well-worn 
apple-tree; and sat thereon, and 
even signed for me to sit beside 
him. My knowledge of his rank 
would not permit me to do this ;, 
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until I was compelled to argue. 
A gentleman more shaped and set 
inside his own opinions, it had never 
been my luck to have to deal with, 
now and then. There are men you 
cannot laugh at, though you get 
the best of them, unless your con- 
ecience works with such integrity 
as theirs does. And the sense of 
this, in some way unknown, may 
have now been over me. How I 
began it, or even showed my sense 
of manners, and of all the differ- 
ent rank between. us, is beyond 
my knowledge now; and must have 
flowed from instinct then. Enough 
. that I did lead Sir Philip to have 
thoughts, and to hearken me. 

With a power not expected by 
myself at first beginning, while in 
. doubt of throat and words, I con- 
trived to set before him much that 
had befallen me. Though I never 


said a word that lay outside my 
knowledge, neither let a spark of 
heat find entrance to my mind at 


all, and would rather speak too little 
than be thought outrageous, there 
. could be no doubt that my simple 
way of putting all I had to say 
moved this lofty man, as if he were 
-one of the children at the well be- 
longing to John the Baptist. I 
thought of all those pretty dears (as 
I beheld him listening,) and the 
way they sat around me, and their 
style of moving toes at any great 
. catastrophe; whiles they kept their 
hands and noses under very stiff 
-control; also the universal sigh, 
when my story killed any one by 
-any means unfit to die; and their 
pure contempt of the things they 
suck, the whole while they are 
swallowing. Sir Philip (to whom 
my thoughts meant no failure of re- 
spect, but feeling of simplicity,) this 
-old gentleman let me speak as one 
‘well accustomed to lengthiness. 
But I did my best to keep a small 
helm, and yards on the creak for 
bracing. 
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“Tf I take you aright,” he said, 
as I drew near the end of my story, 
“you have not a high opinion of 
that reverend gentleman, Stoyle 
Chowne.” 

“T look upon him, your Worship, 
as the blackest-hearted son of Belial 
ever sent into this world.” 

Sir Philip frowned, as behoved a 
man accustomed to authority, and 
only to have little words, half 
spoken out, before him. But at 
my time of life, no officer under an 
admiral on full pay could have any 
right to damp my power of expres- 
sion. However, my respect was 
such for the presence of this noble 
man, that I rose and made a leg to 
him. « 

‘‘T am sorry to say,” he answered, 
bowing to my bow, as all gentle- 
men must do; “that this is not 
the first time I have heard un- 
pleasant things about poor Stoyle. 
He is my godson, and has been al- 
most as one of my own children. 
I never can believe that he would 
ever do me injury. [If I thought 
it, I should have to think amiss of 
almost every one.” 

He turned away, as if already he 
had said more than he meaned; and 
feeling how he treated me, as if of 
his own rank almost, I did not 
wonder at the tales of men who 
gave their lives to save him, in the 
bloody battle-time. Knowing the 
world as I do, I only sighed, and 
waited for him. 

“You are very good,” he said, 
without a tone of patronage, “to 
have thought to help me by de- 
livering your opinions. A heavy 
trouble has befallen upon us, and the 
goodwill of the neighbourhood has 
many times astonished me. How- 
ever, you must indulge no more in 
any such wild ideas. They all pro- 
ceed from the evil one, and are his 
choicest device to lower the value 
of holy orders. The Reverend 
Stoyle Chowne descends from a very 
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good old family, at any rate on his 
father’s side ; and he has his dignity 
to maintain and his holy office to 
support him. On this head, | will 
hear no more.” 

The General shut his mouth and 
closed it, so that I could never dare 
to open mine again to him, con- 


We were now come to the time of 
- year which all good Christians cele- 
brate by goodwill and festivities. 
Even I, in my humble way, had 
made some preparation for this holy 
period, by shooting Farmer Bad- 
cock’s goose; which had long been 
in my mind. Upon plucking, he 
turned out even wider and better 
than expectation, and the tender 
down clung to him, in a way that 
showed his texture. I hung him 
up in a fine through-draught, and 
rejoiced in the thought of him 
every time my head came in be- 
tween his legs. Neither did he 
fall away when he came to roast- 
ing. 
‘ut when I had put him down, 
upon the Christmas morning, with 
intent to stick thereby and baste 
him up to one o'clock, dipping bits 
of bread beneath him, as he might 
begin to drip, and winning thus 
foretaste of him—all my plans were 
overset by a merry party coming, 
and demanding ‘‘ferry.” With my 
lovely goose beginning just to 
spread his skin a little, and hiss 
sweetly at the fire, up I ran, with 
resolution not to ferry anybody, 
but to cook my goose aright. 
Nevertheless it might not be 
so. Here were three young fellows 
ramping of the high nobility, swear- 
ing to come aboard and stick me, if 
I would not ferry them. It was not 
that I feared of this but that I 
beheld a guinea spinning in the 
morning sun, which compelled me 
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cerning this one subject. And his 
manner stopped me so that I only 
made my duty. This he acknow- 
ledged in a manner which became 
both him and me; and then he 
passed through a little gate to his 
usual walk upon Braunton Bur- 
rows. 






to forego, and leave my poor young 
goose to roll round and try to 
roast himself. Therefore I backed 
him from the fire, and laid half a 
pound of slow lard on his breast, 
and trusted his honotr to keep 
alive. 

These young joyous fellows now 
were awake to everything. They 
had begun the morning bravely 
with a cup of rum and lemon, then 
a tender grill of beef, and a quart 
of creamy ale, every one accord- 
ingly. And they meant to keep the 
day up to no less a pattern, being 
all of fine old birth, and bound to 
act accordingly. However, it had 
been said by some one, that they 
ought to go to church; and they 
happened to feel the strength of 
this, and vowed that the devil 
should catch the hindmost, unless 
they struck out for it. 

Hence I came to win the plea- 
sure of their company, that day. 
Their nearest church was the little, 
simple, quiet old church at Ashford. 
From my ferry I could see it; and 
it often made me sigh, because it 
looked so tranquil. Sweet green 
land sloped up towards it, with a 
trace of crooked footpaths, and the 
nicks of elbowed hedges, where the 
cows came down and stood. Also 
from it looking downward through 
the valley of the Tawe, may be seen 
a spread of beauty, and of soft varie- 
ty, and of largeness opening larger 
with the many winding waters, to 
the ocean unbeheld, that the sternest 
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man must sigh, and look again, and 
look again. 

A genuine parson now was master 
of this queer old quiet church; a 
man who gave his life entire for the 
good of other men. In a little hut 
he lived, which the clerk’s house 
overrode, just at the turning of the 
lane, upon the steep ascent, and 
where the thunder showers flooded 
it. All the poor folk soon began to 
dwell upon his noble nature, and 
to feel that here was some one fit 
to talk of Saviours. Miles around 
they came to hear him, so that 
he was forced to stand on a stool 
in the porch, and speak to them. 


"For speaking it was, and not preach- 
. ing; which made all the differ- 


ence. 

These three gay young sparks 
leaped lightly into the bow of my 
ferry-boat, and bade me pull for my 
very life, unless I desired to be flung 
into the water then and there. A 
strong spring-tide was running up, 
and I was forced to pull the star- 
board oar with all my might to keep 
the course. My passengers were 
carrying on with every sort of quip 
and crank, and jokes, that made the 
boat to tilt, when suddenly a rush 
of water flooded their silk stockings. 
I thought at first that the bung 
was out, and told: them not to be 
frightened ; but in another breath 
1 saw that it was a great deal 
worse than that. The water was 
rushing in through a mighty hole in 
the planks of the larboard bow; 
and in three minutes we must be 
swamped. ‘All aft, all aft in a 
moment,” I cried; “it is our only 
chance of reaching shore.” The 
gallants were sobered at once by 
tright, and I bundled them into the 
atern- sheets, sat on the aftmost 
thwart myself, and for the lives of 
us all pulled back towards the bank 
we had lately quitted. By casting 
all the weight thus astern, I raised 
the leak up to the water-line, ex- 


cept when we plunged to the lift of 
the oars, and the water poured in 
less rapidly now, with the set of 
the tide on our starboard beam. 
However, with all this, and all my 
speed, and my passengers showing 
great presence of mind, we barely 
managed to touch the bank and 
jump out, when down she foun- 
dered. 

At first I was at a loss altogether 
even to guess how this thing had 
happened ; for the boat seemed per- 
fectly sound and dry at the time of 
our leaving the shore. But as soon 
as the tide was out, and I could get 
at her, I perceived that a trick of 
entirely fiendish cunning and atro- 
city had been played upon me.. A 
piece of planking a foot in length 
and from eight to ten inches wide 
had been cut out with a keyhole 
saw, at the time she was lying high 
and dry, and doubtless before day- 
break. This had been then re- 
placed most carefully with a little 
caulking, so that it was water-tight 
without strong pressure from out- 
side ; but the villain had contrived 
it, knowing in what state of tide I 
was likely next to work the ferry, so 
that the rush of water could not fail 
to beat the piece in. 

It made my blood run cold to 
think of the stealthiness of this at- 
tempt, as well as the skill it was 
compassed with, for the chances 
were ten to one almost in favour of 
its drowning me, and leaving a bad 
name bchind me too, for having 
drowned my passengers. And to 
this it must have come if so much 
as a single woman had been in the 
boat that day. For these, when in 
danger, always do the very worst 
thing possible; and the manager of 
this clever scheme knew of course 
that my freight was likely, on the 
Christmas morning, to be chiefly 
female. Luckily I had refused two 
boat-loads of young and attractive 
womankind, not from religious feel- 
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ing only, but beeause I had to chop 
a trencherful of stuffing. 

This affair impressed me so with 
a sense of awe and reverence, and a 
certainty that Parson Chowne must 
be in direct receipt of counsel from 
the evil one, that my mind was good 
to be off at once, and thank the 
Lord for escaping him. For let us 
see what must have happened but 
for the goodness and fatherly care of 
a merciful Providence over me. The 
boat would have sunk in the very 
midst of the rapid and icy river. 
David Llewellyn with his accus- 
tomed fortitude would have endea- 
voured to swim ashore, and yet 
could not have resisted the claims 
of three or even four young women, 
who doubtless would have laid hold 
of him, all screaming, splashing, and 
dragging him down. The mind re- 
fuses to contemplate such a picture 
any longer! 

This matter could not be kept 
quiet, as the first attempt had been, 
but spread from house to house, 
and gained in size from each succes- 
sive tongue, until the man at the 
foot of the bridge, who naturally 
detested me, whispered into every 
ear, that it was high time to have a 
care of that interloping Welshman, 
who had drowned six fine young 
noblemen, for the sake of their 
buckles and watches. And my 
courage was at so low an ebb, that 
when he retreated into his house, I 
could not even bring my mind to 
the power of kicking his door in. 
Hence. that calumny, not being 
quenched, went the round of the 
neighbourhood; and I might as well 
haul down my sign, and the hopes 
of any public-house became a fading 
vision. And of all the fine young 
women who had set their hearts up- 
on keeping it (as I described my 
intention to them), and who had 
picked up bits of Welsh, for an 
access to my heart in all its patriot- 
ism, there was not one worth looking 
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at, or fit to be a landlady, who took 
the trouble to come near me, in the 
frosty weather. 

When a man is forsaken by the 
world, he must have recourse to 
reason. And if only borne up there- 
by, and with a little cash in hand, 
he can wait till the world comes 
round again. This was my position 
now. I never had behaved so well 
in all my life before, I think; 
though always conscientious. But 
of late I had felt, as it were, in one 
perpetual round of bitter wrestling 
with the evil one. Men of a loose 
kind may not see that this was ten- 
fold hard upon me, from my props, 
being knocked away. I mean my 
entire trust and leaning upon the 
ancient Church of England, which 
(perhaps by repulsion from those 
fellows that came after our old ham, 
as well as our proper parson’s know- 
ledge of soles and the way to fry 
them) bad increased upon me s0, 
that my heart leaped up whenever I 
heard the swing of a bell on. Sun- 
day. Some of this perhaps was 
owing to my thoughts of Newton 
clock, and twelve shillings now due 
to me from my captainship thereof : 
but how could this loyal and eccle- 
siastical fervour thrive, while a man 
in holy orders did such unholy things 
to me? 

The only one with faith cnough, 
and sense enough, to stand by me 
now, through this bitter trial, was 
that beautiful young lady, whom i 
did admire so. And if till now I 
admired only, now I did adore her. 
Nannette did for herself with me, and 
all her hopes of ever being Mrs. 
David Llewellyn, by poking up her 
little toes,—and I saw that the 
were all square almost,—and with 
guttural noises crying that on board 
my boat she would not dare. Miss 
Carey laughed at her, and stepped 
with her beautiful boots on board of 
me; and from that moment she might 
do exactly as she pleased with me. 
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However, my ferry was knocked 
on the head; and all the hopes of 
a wife and family, and even a pub- 
lic-house and skittles, which I had 
long been building up, as well as to 
train our Bunny for barmaid; which 
must always be done quite young, 
to get the proper style of it, and 
thorough acquaintance with mea- 
sures, how to make them look quite 
brim up when they are only three- 
parts full. All golden dreams will 
vanish thus ; no life of smiling Boni- 
face, but of gun-muzzles was before 
me; no casting-up of shot by pence, 
but ramming down on pounds of 
powder. Let that pass; my only 
wish is to conceal, in the strictest 
manner, little trifles about myself. 

Isabel Carey was so shocked at 
hearing of our danger (as by me 
distinctly told without a word of 
flourish), that she made me promise 
strongly to give up my ferrying, 
This I was becoming ready, more 
and more every day, to do; especially 
as nobody ever now came down for 
porterage. But I told the lady how 
hard it was to have formed such a 
valuable trade, or you might say an 
institution; and then to lose it all, 
because of certain private enmities. 
What she said or did hereon is 
strictly a family question, and can in 
no way concern the public, since I 
hauled my flag down. 

And now I gained more insight 
into my great enemy’s schemes and 
doings, than I could have acquired 
while engaged so much at ferry. For 
time allowed me to maintain that 
strict watch upon Narnton Court 
which was now become my duty, as 
well as an especial pleasure, for the 
following reason. I began to see 
most clearly that the foul outrage 
upon my boat must have been 
perpetrated by one or both of those 
savage fellows who were employed 
as spies upon this great house, 
irom the landward side. They must 
have forded the river, which is not 
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more than three feet deep in places, 
when the tide is out, and no floods 
coming down. These two cunning 
barbarians came of course from the 
Nympton rookery, but were lodging 
for the present in a hole they had 
scooped for themselves in the lone- 
liest part of Braunton Burrow. Of 
course they durst not go about in a 
peopled and civilised neighbourhood, 
with such an absence of apparel as 
they could indulge at home. Still 
they were unsightly objects; and 
decent people gave them a wide 
berth, when possible. But my firm 
intention was to grapple with these 
savage scoundrels, and to prove at 
their expense what a civilised Welsh- 
man is, and how capable of asserting 
his commercial privileges. Only as 
they carried knives, I durst not meet 
them both at once; and even should 
I catch them singly, some care was 
advisable, so as to take them off their 
guard; because I would not lower 
myself to the use of anything more 
barbarous than an honest cudgel. 

However, although [ watched and 
waited, and caught sight of them 
more than once, especially at night- 
time when they roved most freely, 
it was long before I found it pru- 
dent to bear down on the enemy. 
Not from any fear of them, but for 
fear of slaying them, as I might be 
forced to do, if they rushed with 
steel at me. 

One night, after the turn of the 
days, and with mild weather now 
prevailing, and a sense of spring 
already fluttering in the valleys, 
I sat in a dark embrasure at the 
end of Narnton Court. There 
had been more light than usual in 
the windows of the great dining- 
room, which now was very seldom 
used for hospitable purposes. And 
now two gentlemen came forth, as if 
for a little air, to take a turn on the 
river-terrace. It did not cost me 
long to learn that one was good Sir 
Philip Bampfylde, and the other that 
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very wicked Chowne. The latter 
had manifestly been telling some of 
his choicest stories, and held the 
upper hand as usual. 

“General, take my arm. The 
flags are rough, and the night is of 
the darkest. You must gravel this 
terrace, for the sake of your guests, 
after your port-wine.” 

“ Dick,” said- the General, with a 
sigh, for he was a most hospitable 
man, and accustomed to the army ; 
‘Dick, thou hast hardly touched 
my port; and I like not to have it 
slighted, sir.” 

What excuse the Parson made I 
did not hear, but knew already that 
one of his countless villanies was 
his rude contempt of the gift of God, 
as vouchsafed to Noah, and con- 
firmed by the very first rainbow, 
which continues the colours thereof 
up to this time of writing. 

Sir Philip leaned on the parapet 
some twenty yards to windward of 
me, and he sniffed the fine fresh 
smell of sea-weed and sea-water 
coming up the river with a move- 
ment of four knots an hour. And 
in his heart he thanked the Lord, 
very likely, without knowing it. 
Then he seemed to sigh a litile, and 
to turn to Chowne, and say— 

“ Dick, this is not as it should be. 
Look at all this place, and up and 
down all this length of river; every 
light you can see burning, is in a 
house that ‘longs to me. And who 
is now to have it all? It used to 
make me proud; but now it makes 
me very humble. You are a par- 
son; tell me, Dick, what have I 
done to deserve it all ?” 

The Rev. Richard Stoyle Chowne 
had not—whatever his other vices 
were—one grain of pious hypocrisy 
in all his foul composition. If he 
had, he might have flourished, and 
with his native power, must have 
been one of the foremost men of 
this, or any other age. But his 
pride allowed him never to let in 
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pretence religious into the texture 
cf his ways. A worse man need 
not be desired: and yet he did 
abhor all cant, to such a degree 
that he made a mock of his own 
church-services. 

“General, I have nought to say. 
You have asked this question more 
than once. You know what my 
opinion is.” 

“1 know that you have the con- 
fidence, sir, every honourable man 
must have in my poor son’s inno- 
cence. You support it against every 
one.” 

“ Against all the world: against 
even you, when you allow yourself 
to doubt it. Tush! I would not 
twice think of it. However many 
candles burn”—this was a touch of 
his nasty sarcasm, which he never 
could deny himself —“up and 
down the valley, General, no son of 
yours, however wild, and troubled 
in expenditure, could ever shape or 
even dream of anything dishonour- 
able.” 

“T hope not—I hope to God, 
not,” Sir Philip said, with a little 
gasp, as if he were fearing other- 
wise: “Dick, you are my godson, 
and you have been the greatest com- 
fort to me; because you never 
would belieye——” 

‘‘ Not another word, General. 
You must not dwell on this matter 
so. The children were fine little 
dears of course, very clever and 
very precious——” 

“Oh, if you only knew the words, 
Dick, my little granddaughter could 
come out with! Scarcely anything 
you could think of would have beeu 
too big for her little mouth. And 
if she could not do it once, she 
never left it till she did. Where it 
came from I could not tell, for wo 
are not great at languages: but it 
must have been of her mother’s 
race. And the boy, though not 
with gifts of that sort—oh, you 
ought to have seen his legs, Dick— 
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at least till he took the whooping- 
cough!” The stately old gentle- 
man Jeaned, and dropped a tear 
perhaps into the river 'l'awe. 

“General, I understand it all,” 
said Chowne, though he never had 
a child, by reason of the Almighty’s 
mercy to the next generation: “ of 
course these pretty children were a 
great delight to every one. But 
affairs of this sort happen in all 
ancient families. 
of land appears to open for clandes- 
tine graves 

“That wicked devilish story, 
Dick! Did you tell me, or did 
you not, to take it as the Fiend’s 
own lie ?” 

“ A lie, of course, as concerns the 
Captain: from their want of know- 
ledge. But concerning some one 


else, true enough, I fear, I fear.” 
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Both men had by this time very 
nearly said their say throughout. 
The General seemed to be overcome, 
and the Parson to be growing weary 
of a subject often treated in discourse 
between them. ‘ Before you go in the 
morning, Dick,” said the old man, 
now recovering, ‘‘ I wish to consult 
you about a matter nearly concern- 
ing young Isabel. She is a distant 
cousin of yours. You thoroughly 
understand the law, of which I have 
very little knowledge. Perhaps you 
will meet me in the book-room, for 
half an hour’s quiet talk, before we 
go to break fast.” 

‘‘T cannot do it, Sir Philip. I 
have my own affairs to see to. I 
must be off when the moon is up. 
I cannot sleep in your house, this 
night.” 


CHAPTER XL.—FORCIBLE EJECTMENT. 


Those things which have been 
settled for us by long generations of 
ancestors, all of whom must have 
considered the subjects, one after 
the other, painfully, and brought 
good minds of ancient strength (less 
led away than ours are) to bear upon 
what lay before them, also living in 
a.time when money went much fur- 
ther, and got a deal more change in 
honesty, which was then more plen- 
tiful—to rush, I say, against the 
bulwarks of our noble elders (who 
showed the warmth of their faith 
by roasting all who disagreed with 
them), would be, ay and ever will 
be, a proof of a rebellious, scurvy, 
and perpetually scabby nature. 
The above fine reflection came home 
to me, just as my pipe grew sweet 
and rich, after an excellent dinner, 
provided by that most thoughtful 
and bright young lady, the Honour- 
able Isabel Carey, upon a noble 
New Year’s Day, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred 


and eighty-three. Her ladyship now 
had begun to feel that interest in 
my intelligence and unusual power 
of narrative, as well as that confi- 
dence in my honour and extreme 
veracity, which, without the smallest 
effort or pretence on my part, seem 
to spring by some law of nature in 
every candid mind [ meet. 
Combining this lady's testimo- 
nials, as she presented weekly, with 
some honourable trifies picked up 
here and there along shore, in spite 
of all discouragement, perhaps I con- 
gratulated myself on having turned 
the corner of another year not badly. 
I counted my money, to the tune of 
five-and-twenty level pounds; an 
amount of cash beyond all experi- 
ence! Yet, instead of being daz- 
zled, [ began to see no reason for 
not having fifty. Not that I ever 
thought of money ; but for the sake 
of the children. The tears came 
into my eyes, to think of these poor 
little creatures ; Bardie with all her 
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fount of life sanded up (as one might 
say) in that old Sker warren; and 
Bunny with her strength of feed- 
ing weakened over rice and fowl-food ; 
such as old Charles Morgan kept, 
who had been known to threaten to 
feed his family upon sawdust. A 
most respectable man, as well as 
churchwarden and undertaker; but 
being bred a pure carpenter, he 
thought (when his money came in 
fast, and great success surprised him) 
that Providence would be offended at 
his waste of sawdust. 

Now this was the man who had 
Bunny to keep, entirely from his 
own wish of course, or the sense of 
the village concerning her; and 
many times I had been ready to 
laugh ; and as many times to cry 
almost, whenever I thought of the 
many things that were likely to 
happen between them. To laugh, 


when I thought of Churchwarden’s 
face regarding our Bunny at break- 
fast-time, and the way she would 
say, “I want some more,” through 


his narrow-shouldered children. To 
cry, when I thought of my dear 
son’s child (and as dear to me as my 
own almost) getting less of victuals 
daily, as her welcome should grow 
staler, and giving way to her old 
trick of standing on the floor with 
eyes shut, and with shut mouth to 
declare, “‘I won’t eat, now you 
have starved me so;” and no one 
in that house with wit to under- 
stand and humour her. And then 
I could see her go to bed, in a vio- 
lent temper anyhow: and when 
the wind boxed round to north, I 
could hear her calling, “Granny.” 
This very tender state of mind, 
and sense of domestic memories, 
seems to have drawn me (so far as I 
can, in a difficult case, remember it) 
towards a very ancient inn having 
two bow-windows. When I entered, 
no man could be in a stricter state of 
sobriety : and as if it were yesterday, 
I remember asking the price of every- 
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thing. The people were even in- 
clined to refuse ta draw anything in 
the small-liquor line for a man with 
so little respect for trade as to walk 
so straight upon New Year’s Day. 
After a little while, I made them 
see that this was not so much my 
fault as my misfortune; and when I 
declared my name, of course, and my 
character came forward, even rum- 
shrub out of a cask with golden 
hoops around it scarcely seemed to 
be considered good enough for me, 
gratis. But throughout the whole of 
this, I felt an anxious and burning, 
sense of eager responsibility, coupled 
with a strong desire to be every- 
where at once. 

Right early, to the very utmost 
of my recollection, [ tumbled into 
my lonely berth, after seeing my 
fusil primed, and praying to the 
Lord for guidance through another 
and a better year. I had clean 
sheets, which are my most luxuri- 
ous gift of feeling; and having no 
room to stretch my legs, or roll, I 
managed space to yawn, and then 
went off deliciously. Now I was 
beginning to dream about the hole 
I had placed my money in—a clever 
contrivance of my own, and not in 
the cuddy at all, because the enemy 
might attack me there—when a ter- 
rible fit of coughing came and saved 
my life by waking me. The little 
cuddy was full of smoke—parching, 
blinding, choking smoke—so_ thick 
that I could scarcely see the red 
glare of fire behind it, through the 
brattice of the bulkhead. 

“Good Lord,” I cried, “have 
mercy on me! Sure enough, I am 
done for now. And nobody ever 
will know or care what the end was 
of old Dyo!” 

I did not stop still to say all this, 
that you may be quite sure of; and 
it argues no small power of speech 
that I was able to say anything. 
For with, a last desire for life, and 
despairing resolve to try again, I 
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broke my knuckles against the hatch 
which I had made so heavy for the 
purpose of protecting me. To go 
out through my door would have 
been to rush into the fire itself; and 
what with the choking, and the 
thickness, and the terror of the 
flames violently reddening and roar- 
ing a few feet away, I felt my wits 
beginning to fail me, which of course 
was certain death. SoI sate down 
on a three-legged stool, which was 
all my furniture; and for a moment 
the rushing smoke drew, by some 
draught, otherwhere; and whether 
I would or no, a deal of my past 
life came up to me. I wondered 
whether I might have been too hard 
sometimes on any one, or whether I 
might have forgotten to think of the 
Lord, upon any Sunday. And then 
my thoughts were elevated to the 
two dear children. 

Now what do you think happen- 
ed to me, when I thought of those 
two darlings, and the tears from 
smoke made way for the deep-born 
tears of anoble heart? Why simply 
that a flash of flame glanced upon 
the iron crowbar, wherewith I had 
opened hatch. I could not have 
been in pure bright possession of my 
Maker’s gifts to me when I chanced, 
before going to bed, to lay that 
crowbar for my pillow-case. Never- 
theless I had done it well: and in 
the stern perception of this despe- 
rate extremity, I could not help 
smiling at the way I had tucked 
up my head on the crowbar. But 
(though no time is lost in smiling) 
I had not a moment to lose even now, 
although with my utmost wits all 
awake and coughing. I prised the 
hatch up in half a moment, where 
it was stuck in the combings; and 
if ever a man enjoyed a draught, I 
did so of air that moment. Many 
men might have been frightened 
still, and not have known what to 
do with themselves. But I assure 
you, in all honour, that the whole 
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of my mind came back q uite calmly 
when I was out of smothering. 
People may say what they like; but 
I know, after seeing every form of 
death (and you need not laugh at me 
very much, if I even said feeling it) 
-—I know no anguish to be compared 
to the sense of being pressed under 
slowly ; and the soul with no room to 
get away. 

But I was under the good stars 
now, and able to think and to look 


‘about; and though the ketch could 


not last long, being of 92 tons only, 
I found time enough to kneel and 
thank my God for His mercy to me. 
There was no ice in the river now, 
and to swim ashore would have been 
but little, except for rheumatics 
afterwards. But it seemed just as 
well to escape even these; and hay- 
ing been burned out at sea before, 
I was better enabled to manage it. 
The whole of the waist of the ketch 
was in flames, curling and begin- 
ning now to indulge their desire of 
roaring; but the kindness of the 
Lord prevented wind from blowing. 
Had there been only a four-knot 
breeze, you would never have heard 
of me again; surely which would 
grieve you. 

In this very sad state of mind, 
combined with a longing for thank- 
fulness, and while I was thinking 
about the fire—to say the truth, 
very stupidly, and wondering in- 
stead of working—quite an old- 
fashioned affair restored me to my 
wits and my love of the world again. 
This was the strong sour sound of 
the air, when a bullet comes through 
it hastily, and casting reproach upon 
what we breathe, for its want of a 
stronger activity. A man had made 
a shot at me, and must have been a- 
lubber by his want of range and 
common-sense. Before I could 
think, I was all alive, and fit to en- 
joy myself almost, as if it were a 
fight with Frenchmen. The first 
thing I thought of was the gun lent 
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to me by Miss Carey. To rescue 
this, I went down even into the 
cuddy which had so lately proved 
my very grave almost: and after 
this [ saw no reason why I should 
not save my money, if the Lord so 
willed it. From a sense of all the 
mischief even now around me, I 
had made a clever hole in the bow- 
knees of the ketch (where the wood 
lay thickest), and so had plugged 
my money up, with the power to 
count it daily. And now in spite 
of flame, and roar, and heat of all 
the ’midships, and the spluttering of 
the rock-powder bags too wet to be 
unanimous, [ made my mind up 
just to try to save my bit of money. 

Because, although a man may 
be as coarse, and wicked, and vile- 
hearted, as even my very worst ene- 
mies are, he cannot fail of getting 
on, and being praised, and made the 
best of, if he only does his best to 
stick tight to his money. Therefore 
having no boat within reach, and 
the ’midship all aflame, I made a 
raft of the cuddy-hatch, and warped 
along by the side of the ketch, and 
purchased my cash from its little 
nest; and then with a thankful 
heart, and nothing but a pair of 
breeches on, made the best of my 
way ashore, punting myself with a 
broken oar. 

This desire to sacrifice me (with- 
out the trouble even taken to count 
what my value was), gave me sich 
a sense of shock, and of spreading 
abroad everywhere, without any 
knowledge left of what might have 
become of me, and the subject liable 
to be dropped, if ever entered into 
by a Jolly Crowner, and a jury glad 
to please him, that for the moment 
I sate down upon a shelf of clay, 
until the wet came through my 
want of clothes. Suddenly this 
roused me up to make another trial 
for the sake of my well-accustomed 
and familiar suit of clothes, so well 
beloved; also even my Sunday 


style, more striking but less com- 
fortable ; in lack of which the world 
could never have gone on in our 
neighbourhood. Therefore I ran to 
my little punt, and pushed off, and 
was just in time to save my kit, 
with a little singeing. 

The ketch burned down to the 
water’s edge, and then a rough tide 
came up and sank her, leaving me 
in a bitter plight, and for some time 
quite uncertain how to face the fu- 
ture. From knowledge of the Par- 


son’s style of treating similar cases,” 


I felt it to be a most likely thing 
that I should be charged with firing 
her, robbing her, and concealing 
booty. And this injustice added to 
the bitterness of my close escape. 
“Tt is no use,” I said aloud; “it is 
useless to contend with him. He 
has sold himself to Satan, and thank 
God I have no chance with him.” 
Therefore by the time the fire had 
created some disturbance in the cot- 
tage bedrooms, I had got my cloth- 
ing on, in a decent though hasty 
manner, and slipped into a little 
wood with my spy-glass happily 
saved, and resolved {9 watch what 
happened in among the bumpkins. 
These came down, and stared and 
gawked, and picked up bits of singed 
spars, and so on, and laid down the 
law to one another, and fought for 
the relics, and thought it hard that 
no man’s body was to be found with 
clothes on. I saw them hunting 
for me, up and down the river chan- 
nel, with a desperate ignorance of 
tide (although living so close to it), 
and I did not like to have my body 
hunted for like that. But I re- 
pressed all finer feelings, as a supe- 
rior man must do, and chewed the 
tip of a bullock’s tongue, which 
luckily was in my waiscoat-pocket 
ready for great emergency; and 
which if a man keeps going on 
with, he may go like the great 
Elijah forty days, and feel no hun- 
ger. At least I have heard so, and 
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can believe it, having seen men who 
told me so; but I would rather 
have it proved by another man’s 
experience. 

While I was looking on at these 
things, down came Parson Chowne 
himself, in a happy mood, and rid- 
ing the black mare, now brought 
out of dock again. The country 
folk all fell away from their hope of 
stealing something, and laid fingers 
to their hats, being afraid to talk 
to him. He, however, did no more 
than sign to the serving-man behind 
him, to acknowledge compliments 
(which was outside his own custom), 
and then he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped right and left through 
the lot of them. In my anxiety to 
learn what this dreadful man was 
up to, I slipped down through the 
stubs of the wood, where the faggot- 
cutters had been at work, gliding 
even upon my jersey, because of the 
Parson’s piercing eyes, and there in 
the ditch I found some shelter, and 
spied through a bushy breastwork. 

“No more than I expected,” he 
cried, “from what I have seen of 
the fellow; he has fired the ship, 
and run away with all he could lay 
hands on. As a Justice of the 


Peace I offer ten pounds reward for: 


David Llewellyn, brought before 
me, alive or dead. Is there one of 
you rantipoles can row? Oh, you 
ean. Take this shilling, and be off 
with that big thief’s ferry-boat, and 
leave it at Sam Tucker’s shipyard, 
in the name of the Reverend Stoyle 
Chowne.” 

It went to my heart that none of 
the people to whom I had been so 
‘“‘good and kind”—to use pretty 
Bardie’s phrase—now had the cour- 
age to stand up, and say that my 
character was most noble, and claim 
back my boat for me. Instead of 
that, they all behaved as if I had 
never ferried them ; and the ingrati- 
tude of the young women made me 
ong to be in Wales again. Be- 








cause, you may say what you like; 
but the first point in our people is 
gratitude. 

“Of course,” cried Chowne, and 
his voice, though gently used, came 
down the wind like a bell; “of 
course, good people, you have not 
found the corpse of that wretched 
villain.” 

“Us would giv’ un up, glad 
enough, if us only gat the loock, for 
tan zhilling, your Raverance. Lave 
aloun tan poond.” 

When that miserable miser said 
a thing so low as that, my very flesh 
crept on my bones, and my inmost 
heart was sick with being made so 
very little of. To myself I always 
had a proper sense of estimation ; 
and to be put at this low figure made 
me. doubt everything. However, 
I came to feel, after a bit, that this 
is one of the trials which all good 
men must put up with; neither 
would a common man find his corpse 
worth ten pounds sterling. 

Betwixt my sense of public value 
(a definite sum, at any rate) and 
imagination of-what my truly natural 
abilities might lead me to, if pro- 
perly neglected, I found it a blessed 
hard thing to lie quite until dark, 
and then slip out. And the more 
so, because my stock of food was all 
consumed by middle day; and be- 
fore the sun went down, hunger of a 
great shape and size arose and raged 
within me. This is always difficult 
to discipline or to reason with; and 
to men of the common order it sug- 
gests great violence. To me it did 
nothing of that kind, but led me 
into a little shop, where I paid my 
money, and got my loaf. My flint 
and steel and tinder-box lay in my 
pocket handy. ‘These I felt and felt 
again, and went into the woods and 
thought, and found that even want of 
food had failed to give me a thorough- 
going and consistent appetite. Be- 
cause, for the first time in my life, 
I had shaped a strong resolve, and 
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sworn to the Lord concerning it— 
to commit a downright crime, and 
one which I might be hanged for. 
Although every one who has entered 
into my sufferings and my dignity 
must perceive how right I was, and 
would never inform against me, I 
will only say that on Saturday even- 
ing Parson Chowne had fourteen 
ricks, and on Sunday morning he 
had none, and might begin to un- 
derstand the feelings of the many 
farmers who had been treated thus 
by him. Right gladly would I have 
beheld his face (so rigid and con- 
temptuous at other people’s trouble) 
when he should come to contemplate 
his own works thus brought home 
to him. But I could not find a 
hedge thick enough to screen me 
from his terrible piercing eyes. 

This little bit of righteous action 
made a stir, you may be sure, because 
it was so contrary to the custom of 
the neighbourhood. Although I 
went to see this fire, I took the 
finest care to leave no evidence be- 
hind me ; and even turned my bits 
of toggery inside out at starting. 
But there was a general sense in 
among these people, that only a 
foreigner could have dared to fly 
in the Parson’s face sé. I waited 
long enough to catch the turn of 
the public feeling, and finding it 
set hard against me, my foremost 
thought was the love of home. 

Keeping this in view, and being 
pressed almost beyond bearing now, 
with no certainty, moreover, as to 
warrants coming out, and the people 
looking strangely, every time they 
met me, I could have no peace until 
I saw the beautiful young lady, and 
to her told everything. You should 
have seen her eyes and cheeks, as 
well as the way her heart went; and 
the pride with which she gathered 
all her meaning up to speak; even 
after I had told her how the ricks 
would burn themselves. 

“You dear old Davy,” she said, 
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““T never thought you had so much 
courage. You are the very bravest 
man—but stop, did you burn the 
whole of them ?”’ 

‘Every one burned itself, your 
ladyship ; I saw the ashes dying 
down, and his summer-house as well 
took fire, through the mischief of 
the wind, and all his winter stock 
of wood, and his tool-house, and 
his “ 

“ Any old 
David ?” 

“Yes, your ladyship, his cow- 
house, after the cows were all set 
free, and his new cart-shed fifty 
feet long, also his carpenter’s shop 
and, his cider-press.” 

“You are the very best man,” 
she answered, with her beautiful 
eyes full upon me, “that I have 
seen, since I was a child. _I must 
think what to do for you. Did: you 
burn anything more, old Davy ?”’ 

“The fire did, your ladyship, 
three large barns, and a thing they 
call a ‘linhay;’ also the granary, 
and the meal-house, and the apple- 
room, and the churn-room, and only 
missed the dairy by a little nasty 
slant of wind.” 

“What a good thing you have 
done! There is scarcely any man 
I know, that would have shown 
such courage. Mr. Llewellyn, is 
there anything in my power to do 
for you *” 

Nothing could have pleased me 
more than to find this fair young 
lady rejoicing in this generous man- 
ner at the Parson’s misadventure. 
And her delight in the contempla- 
tion made me almost feel repentance 
at the delicate forbearance of the 
flames from the Rectory itself. But I 
could not help reflecting how intense 
and bitter must be this young harm- 
less creature’s wrong received and 
dwelling in her mind, ere she could 
find pleasure from wild havoc and 
destruction. 

“There is one thing you can do,” 
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I answered very humbly ; “and it 
is my only chance to escape from 
misconstruction. I never thought, 
at my time of life, to begin life so 
again. But I am now a homeless 
man, burned out of my latest refuge, 
and with none to care for me. Per- 
haps I may be taken up to-morrow, 
or the next day. And with such 
aman against me, it must end in 
hanging.” 


“J never heard such a thing,” she , 


said: “he tries to burn you in your 
bed, after blowing you up, and do- 
ing his very best to drown you; 
and then you are to be hanged 
because there is a bonfire on his 
premises! It is impossible, Mr. 
Llewellyn, to think twice of such a 
thing.” 

“Your ladyship may be right,” I 
answered ; “and in the case of some 
one else, reasoning would convince 
me. But if I even stop to think 
twice, it will lead to handcuffs ; and 
handcuffs lead to halter.” 

At this she began to be frightened 
much, and her fright grew worse, as 
I described the unpleasantness of 
hanging ; how [had helped myself to 
run up nine good men at the yard- 
arm. And a fine thing for their 
souls, no doubt, to stop them from 
more mischief, and let them go up 
while the Lord might think that 
other men had injured them. 

“Your ladyship,” I began again, 
when I saw all her delicate colour 
ebbing ; “it is not for a poor hunted 
man to dare to beg a favour.” 

“Oh yes, it is, it is,’ she cried; 
“that is the very time to do it. 
Anything in my power, David, after 
all you have done for me.” 

“Then all that I want of your 
ladyship is to get me rated aboard 
of Captain Drake Bampfylde’s ship.” 

She coloured up so clearly that I 
was compelled to look away: and 
then she said— 
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“How do you know—l mean 
who can have told you that—but are 
you not too—perhaps a little er 

“Too old, your ladyship? Not 
a day. I am worth half-a-dozen of 
those young chips who have got no 
bones to their legs yet. And as for 
shooting, if his Honour wants a 
man to train a cannon, I can hit a 
marlinspike with a round-shot, at a 
mile and a half, as soon as I learn 
the windage.” 

For I knew by this time that Cap- 
tain Bampfylde’s ship, the Alcestis, 
was in reserve, as a feeder for the 
Royal Navy, to catch young hands 
and train them to some knowledge 
of sea-life, and smartness, and the 
styles of gunnery. And who could 
teach them these things better than 
a veteran like me ? 

Miss Carey smiled at my conceit, 
as perhaps she considered it; ‘* Well, 
Davy, if you can fire a gun, as well 
as you can a hay-rick s 

“No more, your ladyship. I be- 
seech you. Even walls like these 
have ears ; and every time I see my 
shadow, I take it for a constable. 
I am sure there are two men after 
ics” 

“Have you thien two shadows ?” 
she asked, in her peculiar pleasant 
way : “at any rate no one will dare 
to meddle with you, or any of us, I 
should hope, in the General’s own 
house. Come in here. I expect, or 
at least I think, there is some pros- 
pect of a boat from the Alcestis com- 
ing up the river this very evening. 
Perhaps you have some baggage.” 

“No, your ladyship, not a bif. 
They burned me out of ali of it. 
But I saved some money kindly, by 
special grace of God, at the loss of 
all my leg-hair.” 

TI ought not to have said that, I 
knew, directly after uttering it, toa 
young lady who could not yet be up 
to things of that kind. 














The very next day, I was afloat 
as a seaman of the Royal Navy of 
the United Kingdom. None but a 
sailor can imagine what I felt and 
what I thought. Here for years I 
had been adrift from the very work 
God shaped me for, wrecked before 
my time by undue violence of a 
Frenchman. Also I had bred my 
son up to supply my place a little; 
and a very noble fellow, though he 
could not handle cutlash or lay gun 
as I had done. But he might have 
come to it if he ever had come to my 
own time of life. This however had 
been cut short by the will of Pro- 
vidence; and now I felt bound to 
make good for it. Only one thing 
grieved me, viz., to find the war 
declining. This went to my heart 
the more, because our navy had not 
done according to its ancient fame, 
anywhere but at Gibraltar and.with 
Admiral Rodney, in the year before 
I rejoined it. Off the coast of 
America, things I could not bear to 
hear; also the loss of the Royal 
George, the capture of the Leeward 
Islands, and of Minorca by the 
French; and even a British sloop 
of war taken by a French corvette. 
Such things moved me to the mar- 
row, after all I had seen and done; 
and all our ship’s company under- 
stood that I returned to the service 
in the hope to put a stop toit. This 
reclaiming of me to the thing that 
I was meant for took less time than 
I might use to bring a gun to its 
bearings. That beautiful Miss Carey 
managed everything with Captain 
Drake, and in less than fifty kisses, 
they had settled my affairs. I could 
have no more self-respect, if I said 
another word. 

But the King and the nation won 
the entire benefit of this. It came 
to pass that I was made a second in- 
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structor in gunnery, with an entire 
new kit found me, and six-and-two- 
pence a-week appointed, together 
with second right to stick a fork 
into the boiler. Of course I could 
not have won all this by favour; 
but showed merit. It had however 
been allowed me, under an agrece- 
ment (just enough, yet brought 
about by special love of justice) that 
I should receive a month ashore at 
Newton-Nottage, in the course of 
the spring, whenever it might suit 
our cruising. My private affairs 
demanded this; as well as love of 
neighbours, and strong desire to let 
them know how much they ought 
to make of me. : 

How I disdained my rod and 
pole, and the long-shore life and 
the lubberly ways, when I felt once 
more the bounding of the open 
water, the spring of the buoyant 
timbers answering every movement 
gallantly, the generous vehemence 
of the canvas, and the noble free- 
dom of the ocean winds around 
us! The rush up a liquid moun- 
tain, and the sway on the balance 
of the world, then the plunge into 
the valley, almost out of the sight 
of God, though we feel Him hover- 
ing over us. While the heart leaps 
with the hope of yet more glorious 
things to come—the wild delight, the 
rage, suspense, and majesty of battle. 

Nothing vexed me now so much 
as to hear from private people, and 
even from the public sailors, that the 
nation wanted peace. No nation 
ever should want peace, until it has 
thoroughly thrashed the other, or is 
bound by wicked luck to knock 
under hopelessly. And neither of 
those things had befallen England 
at this period. But I have not 
skill enough to navigate in politics. 
And before we had been long at 
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sea, we spoke a full-rigged ship from 
Hamburg, which had touched at 
Falmouth ; and two German boys, in 
training for the British Navy, let us 
know that peace was signed between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, as 
nearly as might be on Valentine’s 
Day of the year 1783. <A sad and 
hard thing we found to believe it, 
and impossible to be pleased after 
such practice of gunnery. 

Nevertheless it was true enough, 
and confirmed by another ship; and 
now a new Ministry was in office 
under a man of the name of Fox, 
doubtless of that nature also, ready 
always to run to earth. Nothing 
more could be hoped except to put 
up with all degradation. A hand- 
ful of barbarous fellows, wild in the 
woods and swamps of America, most 
of them sent from this home-country 
through their contempt of discipline, 
fellows of this sort had been able 
(mainly by skulking and shirking 
tight) to elude and get the better of 
His Britannic Majesty’s forces, and 


pretend to set up on their own 
account, as if they could ever get 


on so, No one who sees these 
things as clearly as I saw them 
then and there, can doubt as to the 
call I felt to rejoin the Royal Navy. 
Of course I could not dream that 
now there was rising in a merchant- 
ship captured from the Frenchmen, 
and fitted with two dozen guns, a 
British Captain such as never had 
been seen before, nor will ever be 
again; and whose skill and daring 
left the Frenchmen one hope only 
—to run ashore, and stay there. 
However, not to dwell too long on 
the noblest and purest motives, it 
did not take me quite three weeks 
to supersede the first instructor, and 
to get him sent ashore, and find my- 
self hoisted into his berth, with a 
rise of two-and-two per week. This 
gave me eight-and-fourpence, with 
another stripe on my right arm, and 
what was far more to the purpose, 
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added greatly to the efficiency of the 
British Navy. Because the man 
was very well, or at any rate well 
enough, in his way and in his 
manners, and quite worth his wages ; 
but to see him train a gun, and to 
call him first Instructor! Captain 
Bampfylde saw, in twenty minutes, 
that | could shoot this fine fellow’s 
head off, unwilling as I was. to give 
offence, and delicate about priming. 
And all the men felt at once the 
power of a practised hand set over 
them. I saw that the Navy had 
fallen back very much in the matter 
of gunnery, in the time of the twenty 
years, or so, since I had been Gun- 
captain ; and it came into my head 
to show them many things forgot. 
The force of nature carried me into 
this my proper position; and the 
more rapidly, because it happened 
to occur to me that here was the 
very man pointed out, as it were by 
the hand of Providence, for Parson 
Chowne to blow up next. Our 
Captain had the very utmost confi- 
dence that could be in him, and he 
stood on his legs with a breadth 
that spoke to the strength of his 
constitution; a man of enduring 
gravity. Also his weight was such 
that the Parson never could manage 
to blow him up, with any powder as 
yet admitted into the Royal Dock- 
yards. I liked this man, and I let 
him know it; but I thought it 
better for him to serve his country 
on shore a little, after being so long , 
afloat; if (as I put it to his con- 
science) he could keep from poach- 
ing, and from firing stackyards, or 
working dangerous ferries. He told 
me that he had no temptation to- 
wards what I had mentioned; but 
on the other hand felt inclined, after 
so many years at sea, to have a 
family of his own; and a wife, if 
found consistent. This I assured 
him I could manage; and in a few 
words did so; asking for nothing 
more on his part than entire confi- 
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dence. My nature commanded this 
from him; and we settled to ex- 
change our duties in a pleasant 
manner. I gave him. introduction 
to the liveliest of the farmers’ 
daughters, telling him what their 
names were. And being over-full 
of money, he paid me half-a-crown 
apiece, for thirteen girls to whom I 
gave him letters of commendation. 
This was far too cheap, with all of 
them handsomer than he had any 
right to; and three of them only 
daughters, and two with no more 
than grandmothers. But I love to 
help a fellow-sailor ; and thus I got 
rid of him. For our Captain had 
_the utmost faith in this poor man’s 
discretion, and had thought, before 
I said it, of laying him up at Narnton 
Court, to keep a general look-out, 
because his eyes were failing. 1 did 


not dare to offer more opinion than 
was asked for, but it struck me that 
if Parson Chowne had been too 
clever for David Llewellyn, and 
made the place too hot for him, he 


was not likely to be outwitted by 
Naval Instructor Ileaviside. 
However, I could not see much 
occasion for Chowne to continue his 
plots any longer, or even to keep 
watch on the house, unless it were 
from jealousy of our Captain’s visits. 
As far as any ene might fathom that 
unfathomable Parson, he had two 
principal ends in view. The first 
was to get possession of Miss Carey 
and all her property, by making her 
Mrs. Chowne, Nd. 4; the second, 
which would help him towards the 
first, was to keep up against poor 
Captain Drake the horrible charge 
of having killed those two children, 
whose burial had been seen as before 
related. And here I may mention 
what I had forgotten, through entire 
want of vindictive feeling—to wit, 
that I had, as a matter of duty, con- 
trived to thrash very heavily both 
of those fellows on Braunton Bur- 
rows, who had been spying on 
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Narnton Court, and committed such 
outrages against me. Without doing 
this, I] could not have left the county 
conscientiously. 

And now on board the Alcestis, 
a rattling fine frigate of 44 guns, it 
gave me no small pleasure to find 
that (although the gunnery practice 
was not so good as I was accustomed 
to), in seamanship, and discipline, 
and general smartness, there was 
little to be reasonably complained 
of ; especially when it was borne in 
mind what our special duty was, and 
why we were kept in commission 
when so many other ships were paid 
off, at the conclusion of the war. 
Up to that time the Alcestis had 
orders to cruise off the western 
coasts, not only on account of some 
French privateers which had made 
mischief with our shipping, but also 
as a draft-ship for receiving ‘and 
training batches of young hands, 
who were transferred, as occasion 
offered, to Halifax, or the West 
Indies station. And now as the 
need for new forces ceased, Captain 
Drake was beginning to expect 
orders for Spithead to discharge. 
Instead of that, however, the Ad- 
miralty had determined to emplo 
this ship, which had done so edt 
in the way of education, for the 
more thorough settlement of a ques- 
tion upon which they differed from 
the general opinion of the Navy, and 
especially’ of the Ordnance Board. 
This was concerning the value of 
a new kind of artillery invented by 
a clever Scotchman, and called a 
‘“‘ Carronade,” because it was cast at 
certain iron-works on the banks of 
the river Carron. This gun is now 
so thoroughly well known and ap- 
proved, and has done so much to 
help us to our recent triumphs, that 
I need not stop to describe it, al- 
though at first it greatly puzzled me. 
It was so short, and light, and handy, 
and of such large caliber, mor¢over 
with a great chamber for the powder, 
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such as a mortar has, that at first it 
quite upset me, knowing that I must 
appear familiar, yet not being so. 
However, I kept in the background, 
and nodded and shook iny head so 
that every one misunderstood} me 
differently. 

That night I arose and studied it, 
and resolved to back it up, because 
only Captain Drake was in its favour, 
and the first lieutenant. Heaviside 
was against it strongly, although he 
said that six months ago the Rain- 
bow, an old 44, being refitted with 
nothing else but carronades of large 
caliber, had created such terror in a 
French ship of almost equal force, 
that she fired a broadside of honour, 
and then surrendered to the Rain- 
bow. But to come back to our 
Alcestis, at. the time I was promoted 
to first place in gunnery. . Over and 
above her proper. armament of long 
guns, eighteen and twelve pounders, 
she carried on the quarter-deck six 
24-pounder carronades, and two of 
18 in the forecastle. So that in 
truth she had fifty-two ‘guns, and 
was a match in weight of metal for 
a French ship of sixty guns, as at 
that time fitted. Afterwards it was 
otherwise; and their artillery out- 
weighed ours, as much as a true 
Briton outweighs them. 

Now Naval Instructor Mr. Lle- 
wellyn had) such a busy time of it, 
and was found so indispensable on 
board the Alcestis, that I do assure 
you they could not spare him for 
even a glimpse of old Newton-Not- 
tage, until the beginning of the 
month of May. But as I always 
find that people become loose in 
their sense of duty, unless girt up 
well with money (even as_ the 
ancients used to carry their cash in 
their girdles), I had taken advantage 
of a run ashore at Pembroke, to send 
our excellent Parson Lougher a letter 
containing a £5 note, as well as a 
few words about my present posi- 
tion, authority; and estimation. I 
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trusted to him as a gentleman not to 
speak of those last matters to any un- 
trustworthy person whatever; because 
there would be six months’ pension 
falling due to me at Swansea, at the 
very time of writing; and which of 
course I meant to have ; for my zeal 
in overlooking my wound could not 
replace me unwounded, I trow. 
But knowing our Government to be 
thoroughly versed in every form of 


_stinginess and peculation (which 


was sure to be doubled now a Fox 
was in), I thought that they might 
even have the dishonesty to deny 
me my paltry pittance on account 
of ancient merit and great valour, 
upon the shabby plea that now I 
was on full pay again! They would 
have done so, I do believe, if their 
own clumsy and careless ways had 
allowed them to get scent of it. 
But they do things so stupidly, that 
a clever man need never allow them 
to commit roguery upon him. And 
by means of discreet action, I was 
enabled for fourteen years, to draw 
the pension I had won so nobly, as 
well as the pay I was earning so 
grandly. However, these are trifles. 

The £5 note was for Mother 
Jones, to help our Bunny with 
spring-clothes, and to lay out at 
her discretion for my grandchild’s 
benefit, supposing (as I must needs 
suppose) that Churchwarden Mor- 
gan, in face of his promise, would 
refuse indignantly to accept a far- 
thing for the child’s nourishment. 
He disappointed me, however, by 
accepting four pound ten, and Mrs. 
Jones was quite upset; for even 
Bunny never could have eaten that 
much in the time. Charles: was a 
worthy man enough (as undertakers 
always are), but it was said that he 
could not do according to his lights, 
when fancy brought his wife across 
them. Poor Mother Jones was so 
put out, that she quite forgot what 
she was doing until she had spent 
the ten shillings of change in drawers 
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for her middle children. And so 
poor Bunny got nothing at all; nor 
even did poorer Bardie. For this 
little dear I-had begged to be bought, 
for the sake of her vast imagination, 
nothing less than a two-shilling doll, 
jointed both at knee and elbow, as 
the Dutchmen turn them out. It 
was to be naked (like Parson 
Chowne’s folk), but with the girls 
at the well stirred up to make it 
more becoming. And then Mother 
Jones was to go to Sker, and in my 
name present it. 

All things fail, unless a man 
himself goes and looks after them. 
And so my £5 note did; and 
when I was able to follow it, com- 
plaint was too late, as usual. But 
you should have seen the village on 
the day when our Captain Drake— 
as we delighted to call him—found 
himself for the first time able to 
carry out his old promise to me, 
made beneath the very eyes of his 
true love, Isabel. The thought of 
this had long been chafing in be- 
tween his sense of honour, and of 
duty set before him by the present 
Naval Board. And but for his own 
deeper troubles, though I did my 
best for ease, he must have felt dis- 
comfort. If I chose, I could give 
many tokens of what he thought of 
me, not expressed, nor even hinted ; 
yet to my mind palpable. But as 
long as our Navy lasts, no man will 
dare to intrude on his Captain. 

Be it enough, and it was enough, 
that his Majesty's 44-gun ship 
Alcestis brought up, as near as her 
draught allowed, to Porthcawl Point, 
on the 5th of May 1783. This 
was by no means my desire, be- 
cause it went against my nature to 
exhibit any grandeur. And [ felt 
in my heart the most warm desire 
that Master Alexander Macraw 
might happen to be from home that 
day. Nothing could have grieved 
me more, than for a man of that 
small nature to behold me stepping 
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up in my handsome uniform, with 
all the oars saluting me, and the 
second lieutenant in the stern-sheets. 
crying, “ Farewell, Mr. David!” also 
officership marked upon every piece 
of my clothes in sight; and the 
dignity of my bearing not behind 
any one of them. But as my evil 
luck would have it, there was poor 
Sandy Mac himself, and more half- 
starved than ever. Such is the 
largeness of my nature, that I sank 
all memory of wrongs, and upon his. 
touching his hat to me I gave him 
an order for a turbot, inasmuch as 
my clothes were now too good, and 
my time too valuable, to permit of 
my going fishing. 

This, however, was nothing at all, 
compared with what awaited me 
among.the people at the well. All 
Newton was assembled there to 
welcome and congratulate me, and 
most of them called me “ Captain 
Llewellyn,” and every one said I 
looked ten years younger in my 
handsome uniform. I gave myself 
no airs whatever—that I leave for 
smaller men—but entered so heartily 
into the shaking of hands, that if I 
had been a pump, the well beneath 
us must have gone quite dry. But 
all this time I was looking for Bun- 
ny, who was not among them: and 
presently I saw short legs of a size 
and strength unparalleled, except 
by one another, coming at a mighty 
pace down the yellow slope of sand, 
and scattering, the geese on the 
small green patches. Mrs. Morgan 
had kept her to smarten up,—and 
really she was a credit to them, so 
clean, and bright, and rosy-faced. At 
first she was shy of my grand ap- 
pearance; but we very soon made 
that right. ’ 

Now I will not enlarge upon or 
even hint at the honour done me 
for having done such honour to my 
native place, because as yet I had 
done but little, except putting that 
coat on, to deserve it. Enough that 
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I drew my salary for attending to 
the old church clock, also my pen- 
sion at Swansea, and was feasted 
and entertained, and became for as 
long as could be expected the hero 
of the neighbourhood. And I found 
that Mother Jones had kept my 
cottage in such order, that after a 
day or two I was able to go to 
Sker for the purpose of begging the 
favour of a visit from Bardie. 

But tirst, as in duty bound, of 
‘course, I paid my respects to 
Oolonel Lougher. As luck would 
have it, both the worthy Colonel 
and Lady Bluett were gone from 
home; but my old friend Crumpy, 
their honest butler, kindly invited 
me in, and gave me an excellent 
dinner in his own pantry; because 
he did not consider it proper that 
an officer of the Royal Navy should 
dine with the maids in the kitchen, 
however unpretending might be his 
behaviour. And here, while we 
were exchanging experience over a 
fine old cordial, in bursts the Hon- 
arable Rodney, without so much 
as knocking at the door. Upon 
seeing me his delight was such 
that [ could forgive him anything; 
‘and his admiration of my dress, 
when I stood up and made the 
salute to him, proved that he was 
born a sailor. A fine young fellow 
he was as need be, in his twelfth 
year now, and come on a mitching 
expedition from the great grammar- 
school at Cowbridgeg To drink his 
health, both Crumpy and myself 
‘had courage for another glass; and 
when I began to tell sea-stories, 
with all the emphasis and expres- 
sion flowing out of my uniform, 
he was so overpowered that he in- 
sisted ona hornpipe. This, although 
it might be now considered under 
dignity, I could not refuse as a 
mark of respect for him, and for the 
service; and when I had executed, 
a8 perhaps no oiher’man can, this 
Joyal and inimitable dance, his feel- 
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ings were carried away so strongly 
that he offered all the money left 
him by a course of school-work (and 
amounting to fourpence-halfpenny) 
if I would only agree to smuggle 
him on board our Alcestis, when 
she should come to fetch me. 

This, of course, I could not think 
of, even for a hundred pounds; and 
much as I longed for the boy to 
have the play of his inclination. 
And in the presence of Crumpy too, 
who, with all his goodwill to me, 
would be sure to give evidence 
badly, if his young master were 
carried away! And under such 
love and obligation to the noble 
Colonel, I behaved as a man should 
do, when having to deal with a 
boyish boy; that is to say, I told 
his guardians on the next oppor- 
tunity. 

But to break away at once from 
all these trifling matters, only one 
day came to pass before I went for 
Bardie. All along the sea-coast I 
was going very sadly ; half in hopes, 
but more in fear, because I had bad 
news of her. What little they 
could tell at Newton was that 
Delushy was almost dead, by means 
of a dreadful whooping-cough, all 
throughout the winter, and the 
small caliber of her throat. And 
Charles Morgan had no more know- 
ledge of my warm feeling thither- 
way, than to show me that he had 
been keeping some boards of sawn 
and seasoned elm, two feet six in 
length, and in breadth ten inches, 
from what he had heard about her 
health, and the likelihood of her 
measurement. When [ heard this, 
you might knock me down, in spite 
of all my uniform, with a tube of 
macaroni. People have a foolish 
habit, when a man comes home 
again, of keeping all the bad news 
from him, and pushing forward all 
the good. If this had not been done 
to me, I never could have slept a 
wink, ere going to Sker Manor. 
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To me that old house always 
seemed even more desolate and 
forlorn with the summer sunshine 
on it, than in the fogs and storms 
of winter; perhaps from the bare- 
ness of the sand-hills, and the rocks, 
and dry-stone walls, showing more 
in the brightness, and when woods 
and banks are fairest. I looked in 
vain for a moving creature; there 
seemed to be none for miles around 
except a sullen cormorant sleeping 

. far away at sea. Only little Dutch 
was howling in some lonely corner 
slowly, as when her five young 
masters died. 

As I approached the door in fear 
of being too late to say good-bye to 
my pretty little one, yet trying to 
think how well it might be for her 
poor young life to flutter to some 
guardian angel, my old enemy Black 
Evan stood and barred the way for 
me. I doubt if he knew me, at 


first sight; and beyond any doubt 
at all, I never should have known 
him, if I had chanced to meet him 


elsewhere. For I had not set eyes 
on his face from the day when he 
frightened us so at the Inquest; and 
in those ten months, what a change 
from rugged strength to decrepitude ! 

“You cannot see any one in this 
house,” he said very quietly, and of 
course in Welsh; “every one is 
very busy, and in great trouble 
every one.” 

“Evan black, I feel sorrow for 
you. And have felt it, through all 
your troubles. Take the hand of a 
man who is come with goodwill, 
and to help you.” 

He put out his hand, and its 
horn was gone. I found it flabby, 
cold, and trembling. A year ago 
he had been famous for crushing 
everything in his palm. 
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“You cannot help us; neither 
can any man born of a woman,” he 
answered, with his black eyes big 
with tears: “it is the will of the 
Lord to slay all whom He findeth 
dear to me.” 

“Ts Delushy dead?” [ asked, 
with a great sob rising in my throat, 
like wadding rammed by an un- 
taught man. 

“The little sweetheart is not yet 
dead; but she cannot live beyond 
the day. She lies panting with 
lips open. What food has she taken 
for five days ?” 

Any one whose nature leads him 
to be moved by little things would 
have been distressed at seeing such 
a most unlucky creature finishing 
her tender days in that quict 
childish manner, among strangers’ 
tenderness. In her weak, defeated 
state, with all her clever notions 
gone, she lay with a piece of striped 
flannel round her, the lips, that used 
to prattle so, now gasping for an- 
other breath, and the little toes that. 
danced so, limp, and frail, and 
feebly twitching. The tiny frame 
was too worn to cough, and could 
only shudder faintly, when the fit 
came through it. Yet I could see 
that the dear little eyes looked at 
me, and tried to say to the wander- 
ing wits that it was Old Davy; and 
the helpless tongue made effort to 
express that love of beauty, which 


“had ever seemed to be the. rulin 


baby passion. The crown an 
stripes upon my right arm were 
done in gold—at my own expense, 
for Government only allowed yel- 
low thread. Upon these her dim 
eyes fastened, with a pleasure of 
surprise; and though she could 
not manage it, she tried to say, 


" 


‘* How boofely ! 
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For thirty years the tide of the 
natural sciences has been rising. 
Wave after wave, and year after 
year, it still steadily gains ground 
in regions far removed from all im- 
mediate pressure of that great deep 
which is for ever drawing into its 
profound and mysterious bosom the 
innumerable currents of scientific 
research. When Humboldt’s ‘Kos- 
mos’ first appeared, the work itself 
was scarcely more wonderful than 
the instantaneous and promiscuous 
character of the notice it received. 
That pampered and yet put-upon 
nondescript, “the general reader,” 
was unable to account for the obli- 
gation under which he suddenly 
found himself, to recognise amongst 
popular publications a book that 
bristled all over with scientific ter- 
minology, and discoursed of barome- 
ters without the slightest reference 
to umbrellas. M. de Humboldt, 
however, was not only the author of 
‘Kosmos,’ ‘Ansichten der Natur,’ 
and other scientific treatises. He 
was also a koeniglich preussischer 
Kammerherr. And the days were 
already gone by when a lady of 
princely rank could say to the 
French ambassador at the Congress 
of Verona, “ Vous n’étes pas, je sup- 
pose, Monsieur le Vicomte, parent 
@un certain Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand qui écrit ?” 

Humboldt himself describes his 
great work as an endeavour “to 
show that a certain degree of scien- 
tific completeness in the treatment 
of individual facts is not wholly in- 
compatible with a picturesque ani- 
mation of style.” This endeavour, 
almost unexampled in the scientific 
literature of Germany, was certainly 
successful. The literary quality of 


‘Kosmos’ is not inferior to its 
scientific value. The style of the 
book, whilst adequately sustaining 
the serious dignity of science, is 
clear, graceful, and abounding in 
flights of the highest poetic fancy. 
But whatever may have been the 
cause of its great and immediate 
popularity, there can be no doubt, 
that this wonderful work was far 
from finding in the majority of its 
numerous readers a state of mind at 
all prepared to appreciate the lofty 
scientific point of view from which 
it is written. The splendid univer- 
sality of its author’s intellectual 
acquirement, and his rare power of 
generalisation, enabled him to con- 
centrate under a single coup d’wil, 
as accurate as it is comprehensive, 
the results achieved in each depart- 
ment of the science of his time. 
For the world at large, this is Alex- 
ander von Humboldt’s great merit. 
The ‘Kosmos’ authoritatively put 
an end to that separatist tendency 
of scientific researches which Au- 
guste Comte has so vehemently de- 
nounced. It indicated, in a generally 
appreciable manner, the distant goal 
they have in common. It did this, 
moreover, without falling into the 
opposite, and perhaps more danger- 
ous, vice of hasty systematisation 
which has exposed Comte himself 
to the just impatience of scientific 
specialists; and it created in the 
mind even of unscientific persons a 
notion of the important correlation 
of all natural phenomena. It would 
probably not be difficult to show 
how much of the ground consecrated 
from time immemorial to the culti- 
vation of human knowledge that one 
book has sufficed to redeem from the 
infructuous dominion of what is 
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called philosophy, and how abun- 
dant are the harvests yielded by the 
rescued soil ever since it passed un- 
der the plough of positive science. 
But all that we are here concerned 
with is the mark made upon the 
great index of general literature by 
the continually-increasing influence 
of natural science in the common 
culture of the age. 

It is solely from this point of 
view that we have been reminded 
of Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmos’ by the per- 
usal of Quinet’s ‘ Creation.’ Between 
the two books there is nothing 
in common, except the promiscuous 
character of the public to which 
they appeal. The work before us 
represents the fruit of its author’s 
recent political exile. His literary 
career has hitherto been exclusively 
devoted to the examination of fos- 
silised literatures, historical deposits, 
and social cataclysms. Naturalists 
have unconsciously occasioned con- 
siderable modifications in the old 
methods of historical inquiry ; but 
M. Quinet’s new book is, so far:as 
we know, the first attempt seriously 
made by any eminent historian to 
apply historical methods to nat- 
ural science. Here he deals with 
a subject on which he is less 
qualified to address us. The chief 
interest of this book, however, is to 
be found in its suggestive illustra- 
tion, not only of its author’s indivi- 
dual genius, but also indirectly of 
the genius of his nation. 

The French have, on all occasions, 
been the first to break down that 
partition - wall which, in every 
country more or less, but especially 
in Germany, a sort of intellectual 
particularism seeks to maintain 
between the erudite oligarchy who 
think and write, and the plebeian 
public who only read and talk. And 
here we come upon a singular con- 
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tradiction between the social and 
intellectual life of the two com- 
munities to* which we are most 
indebted for social and intellectual 
activity. Ludwig Borne has likened 
the German mind to a high alpine 
country. “Those sterile heights,” 
he says, “ have fertilised the world 
at their. feet. Here spring the 
great sources, hence flow the great 
streams of history, the noble nations, 
the noble thoughts! To the Ger- 
mans genius, to the French talent. 
To the first productive, to the last 
industrial, force. From the soil of 
Germany first started those great 
ideas which have been utilised and 
set going by other nations more 
adroit, more enterprising, or more 
fortunate. Germany is the head- 
spring of all the revolutions of 
Kurope; the mother of those dis- 
coveries which have changed the 
face of the world. Gunpowder, the 
printing - press, the Reformation, 
have sprung from her womb. 
Daughters ungrateful and accurst, 
who have espoused princes, and 
despised and harassed their plebeian 
mother !” * 

Writing from the hotbed of French 
chauvinism, swagger, and barbarous 
intellectual self-conceit of all kinds, 
Borne was fully entitled to put for- 
ward thus strongly on behalf of his 
own nation a claim to the gratitude 
of those who in other nations ap- 
preciate, and perhaps overestimate, 
the merits of the French intellect, 
whilst inadequately acknowledging 
‘the importance of all that has been 
achieved by Germany for the moral 
and intellectual emancipation of the 
human race. His comparison is fair 
so far as it goes. But all compari- 
sons, if not odious, are at least in- 
complete. We may appreciate the 
felicity of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
description of France as “famed in 





* Criticism on Heine’s ‘‘ De ay ah in the ‘Reformateur’ of May 30, 1835. 
See Gesammelte Schriften, vol. vii. p. 258 
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ail great arts, in none supreme,” * 
without contesting either the origi- 
nality or the value of* French liter- 
ature. The genius which inspired 
such writers as Montaigne, Moliére, 
and Voltaire, is not only autocthon- 
ous, but is also exceedingly precious 
to the world at large. Nor can it 
be denied that during the greater 
part of the eighteenth and the 
commencement of the nineteenth 
century the mind of Germany 
was greatly under the influence of 
French ideas, French art, and French 
literature. Until the great reaction 
started by Lessing in favour of the 
natural drama, the national stage 
of Germany was exclusively ruled 
by Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. 
Moreover, this reaction was due to 
a foreign influence—the influence 
of Shakespeare. Germany, however, 
is the undoubted begetter of one of 
the sublimest and most beneficent 
ideas of modern times :—an idea 


which can only be expressed without 


circumlocution by a German word, 
—the Humanitdtsidee.t In other 
words, the conception of humanity 
as a great moral and intellectual 
whole, and the contemplation of 
individual culture as a complete 
ensemble in harmony with such a 
conception. It is only by the active 
recognition of this idea that a man 
can place himself in helpful sym- 
pathy with all his fellow-creatures, 
and intelligent unison with the 
universe he inhabits. It has been 
eloquently described by William 
Humboldt, who was himself one of 
the noblest disciples of that great doc- 
trine of general culture which it has 
inspired ughout Germany. “If,” 
he says, “‘ we would indicate an idea 
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which throughout the whole course 
of history has ever more and more 
widely extended its empire — or 
which more than any other testifies 
to the much-contested, and still more 
decidedly misunderstood, perfecti- 
bility of the human race—it is 
that of establishing our common 
humanity; of striving to remove 
the barriers which prejudice and 
limited views of: every kind have 


‘erected amongst men, and to treat 


all mankind, without reference to 
religion, nation, or colour, as one 
fraternity, one great community, 
fitted for the attainment of one ob- 
ject--the unrestrained development 
of the psychical powers. This is 
the ultimate and highest aim of 
society, identical with the direction 
imparted by nature in the mind of 
man towards the indefinite extension 
of his existence. He regards the 
earth in all its limits, and the 
heavens so far as his eye can scan 
their bright and starry depths, as 
inwardly his own; given to him as 
the objects of his contemplation, 
and as a ficld for the development 
of his energies. Even the child 
longs to pass the hills or the sea 
which enclose his narrow home; 
yet, when his eager steps have borne 
him beyond those limits, he pines 
like the plant for his native soil: 
and it is by this touching and beau- 
tiful attribute of man—this longing 
for that which is unknown, and this 
fond remembrance of that which is 
lost —that he is spared from an 
exclusive attachment to the present. 
Thus, deeply rooted in the inner- 
most nature of man, and even en- 
joined upon him by his highest ten- 
dencies, the recognition of the bond 





* Sonnet to a Republican Friend, 1848. 


+ Thisidea, however, was finely anticipated by Vico, from whom we cannot forbear 
to cite the following passage: “Quis igitur non, quod olim Mutius, Civis romanus 
sum, sed, quod multo est grandius, magnificentiusque, Mundi civis sum, potest dicere, 
nisi solus sapiens, qui de rebus superis inferisque, divinis humanis, universis vera 


eogitare, et disserere sciat-?”’ 
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of humanity becomes one of the 
noblest leading principles in the 
history of mankind.” * 

The intellect of France has for 
centuries been concentrated in one of 
the most brilliant and cosmopolitan 
capitals of Europe. But, in strange 
contrast with the largeness of their 
intellectual sympathies, all the great- 
est thinkers of Germany have been 
citizens of small states; and their 
individual experience of life has been 
bounded by the most monotonous 
provincialism. Yet, thanks to the 

‘magnitude of an idea so thoroughly 
assimilated as to universalise the 
whole moral and intellectual being 
of its possessors, each of these small 
townsmen has been a citizen of the 
world, “‘hospes nulla in re.” Thus, 
in Saxony and Silesia, at Hamburg 
and Brunswick, everywhere cooped 
close within the narrowest social 
range, we see Lessing continually 
disengaging the largest moral and 
vesthetic generalisations from finely 
imaginative study of the group of the 
Laécéon, the plays of Shakespeare, 
and the writings or Aristotle. Sim- 
ilarly we find Herder, personally 
pent, as he was all his life, in the 
dismal penfold of Saxon Protestant- 
ism, evoking the Voices of the Peoples 
(Stimmen der Volker), entering into 
the inmost life, and speaking (as 
they themselves had spoken it in 
ages past) the language of the Cid, 
of the Hebrews, of the Highland 
clans of Scotland. Kant, too, at 
Koenigsberg, which he never quitted 
in the whole course of his life, par- 
ticipating with the keenest sym- 
pathy in the fate of Lisbon, and 
describing the horrors of the great 
earthquake as vividly as if he him- 
self had undergone them. Nor, 
finally, can we ever forget that the 
man whose mind embraced the 
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whole circle of human sympathies 
and faculties was a Geheimerath at 
the tiny Court of Weimar. It is 
undoubtedly in Germany that we 


- find the highest thinking accom- 


panied by the plainest living. There 
is the mental soil most fitted for 
cultivation, and best cultivated; 
there the intelligence in which ideas 
most quickly germinate, and which 
is thickest sown with them. But 
the services of the French begin 
where those of the Germans stop 
short ; for of all nations on the face 
of the earth, the French have the 
strongest disposition to utilise, and 
the most astonishing talent for dis- 
tributing, the common intellectual 
property of mankind pro bene publico. 
They have ever been the first to 
mount the tribune on behalf of hu- 
man interests, and speak with pop- 
ular eloquence to the popular heart. 
On the other hand, the German 
intellect unfortunately effects in its 
highest literary manifestations the 
austere and exclusive character of 
an aristocracy of savants. When 
we compare David Strauss with 
Ernest Rénan, Behr's lunar charts 
with Arago’s popular lectures on 
astronomy, and German liberal 
theories with French revolution- 
ary experiments in politics, we are 
irresistibly reminded that Mephis- 
topheles (who, be it remembered, 
was a German devil) had the mo- 
desty to own— 


“Der Teufel hat sie’s zwar gelehrt, 
Allein, der Teufel kan’s nicht machen.” t 


Here, again, as regards the work 
before us, it is only a Frenchman 
who, with the impatience character- 
istic of his nation, would think of 
building a house—nay, actually 
build it before all the stones for 
it are out of the quarry. Nothing 





* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Ueber die Kawi-Sprache, vol. ili. § 420. 
+? Tis true enough, the devil taught it, 
But still the devil cannot do it.” 
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stops him; build he must. If a 
stone be wanting anywhere, he puts 
a beam in the place of it; and, in 
one way or other, he contrives to 
get the roof over his head with 
astonishing rapidity. Whilst Dar- 
win and Agassiz are still discussing 
the ground-plan, Quinet is already 
dans ses meubles, 

It was only about ten years ago, 
he tells us, that he first took in 
hand, for serious study, Oswald 
Heer’s ‘Urwelt der Schweiz,’ and 
some other geological and palzon- 
tological works. It was then, also, 
for the first time in his life, that he 
found himself in presence of the 
earth’s great geological monuments. 
They made on him a profound im- 
pression. ‘‘J’avoue,”’ he says, “que 
le premier séjour dans les hautes 
alpes me jeta dans une sorte de 
stupeur.” He had never before 


even suspected any differences dis- 
tinguishing the silurian formation 
from the Grauwacke group, or the 
eocene formation of the tertiary 


group. 

Yet in this book he lays down 
for us the outlines of an entirely 
new history of the human race, 
parallel with the geological outlines 
of the history of the earth itself. 
“ J’entreprends,” he says, “ de faire 
entrer la révolution contemporaine 
de Vhistoire naturelle dans le dom- 
aine général de l’esprit humain ; 
cest 4 dire d’établir les rapports de 
la conception nouvelle de la nature 
avec Vhistoire, les arts, les langues, 
les lettres, l'économie sociale, et la 
philosophie. J’avoue que je me pro- 
pose ainsi un grand but.” 

No one will contest this asser- 
tion; and in presence of so great 
an undertaking we are certainly not 
disposed to raise captious or pe- 
dantic objections to the qualifica- 
tions for it possessed by the illus- 
trious author of ‘ Ahasverus,’ ‘ Pro- 
methée,’ and ‘L’Enchanteur Merlin’ 
—in all of which works the aim 
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proposed to himself by M. Quinet 
has also been grandiose. But, in 
“point of fact, M. Quinet’s special 
aim in the present work is common 
to the whole intellectual tendency 
of his age; and the work itself is 
simply one amongst innumerable 
other contributions, of daily occur- 
rence, to the development of that 
intellectual tendency, which it 
illustrates with the habitual bril- 
liancy of its author’s acknowledged 
genius. As we-esteem it the legi- 
timate, and indeed the obligatory, 
function of literature to deal with 
all those intellectual tendencies 
which accompany or change the 
general character of society, we are 
in no wise disposed to object to the 
exercise of that function by M. 
Quinet in reference to the purely 
intellectual results of scientific 
research. Our objection is to the 
tendency which we detect in M. 
Quinet’s 6wn enthusiasm to exceed 
the limits of what we regard as the 
legitimate province of the literary 
mind. Adopting scientific fact as 
his raw material, the poet, (and M. 
Quinet need not resent that title 
which justly and nobly distin- 
guishes him from the generality of 
prose writers) is entitled to fashion 
it into whatever form his imagina- 
tion may dictate. But the produc- 
tion of the raw material cannot be 
intrusted to the poet. It belongs 
exclusively to the physical specialist. 
The poetic mind must not be 
allowed to thrust itself into the 
domain of special science, and there 
declaim (no matter how eloquently 
or ingeniously) theories which may 
or may not be true; but which 
are certainly not conceived in the 
scientific spirit, or supported by 
scientific modes of proof. 

M. Quinet’s ‘ Creation,’ so far as 
regards some palzontological theories 
which it broaches, is not free from 
faults of this kind. 

The author starts with a good 
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many postulates, and often begins 
where even the most speculative 
inquirers have ended. But, though 
often fanciful, he is never illogical ; 
and we are compelled to admire the 
literary skill with which he arranges 
his recently and rapidly acquired 
materials — presenting them to us 
in a perfectly congruous ensemble, 
such as he himself conceives it 
should be. Every page of the book 
is eminently spirituel. 

M. Quinet’s general theory is that 
every animal type either disappears 
altogether with the disappearance of 
the geological period to which it 
belongs, or else continues to exist 
without any essential modification 
so long as it finds in subsequent 
periods a natural or artijicial milieu 
sufficiently similar to that in which 
it first appeared. 

Thus, the inability of the red 
ants to obtain or prepare their own 
food he attributes to the completion 
of their organisation at a period 
anterior to the floral revolution of 
the tertiary world. But as these 
insects have all their wants supplied 
by their black descendants, they 
continue to live on in a world not 
theirs— like some old gentlemen 
who would die of insult and morti- 
fication if turned loose to shift for 
themselves amongst the streets of 
London, but in whom we admire 
the stately graces of a day gone by 
when we see them on their ances- 
tral acres surrounded by dutiful 
and affectionate grandchildren. 

It is not only fossils (says our 
author) that bear witness to the 
forms of extinct or primeval species ; 
every plant, every animal, if traced 
back to its parent type, fixes a dis- 
tinct date in that long series of 
events which constitute the history 
of the earth. If the desert were to 
disappear, evidence of its existence 
would still remain in the camel. 
Any common snail will suffice to 
represent to a trained imagination 
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the gasteropod of the primeval. 
world; any crab-like animal, to re- 
call the trilobite of the palzozoic 
epoch ; any nautilus, the ammonite 
of the secondary period. In the 
tortoise we behold the animated 
world venturing timidly above the 
surface of the triassic seas. The 
earth of the lias period, which for a 
moment peeped above them, only to 
plunge its back again beneath the 
waters—an earth, itself amphibious 
—has bequeathed to us the crocodile. 
But if the liassic world could only 
produce these little and low islets, 
why such enormous reptiles to in- 
habit such scanty spaces? The 
reptiles did not inhabit them. They 
only came up, occasionally, to breathe 
on the low coasts of those small 
isles. It was in the depth of the 


waters that they lived. There was 
their great fish-pond— 


“ Domum genetrices, et humida regna.” 


The earth crawled out of the water, 
and the reptile crawled over the 
earth. Where this state of things 
still exists, among the oozy banks 
and mud-deposits of the Nile, 
there still dwells, undisturbed by 
the countless revolutions which have 
modernised the rest of the world 
without molesting “his ancient, 
solitary reign,’ he whom no Horace 
has yet hailed as atavis edite regi- 
bus (for he is certainly not a Meece- 
nas), yet whose lineage is older than 
the oldest Alban kings—the secular 
Sauria. 

So, too, the Blatta Orientalis—a 
citizen of the Jurassic world, who 
once lived luxuriously among the 
tepid lias isles on the rich meal of 
their equisita and ealamites, al- 
though now, indeed, reduced to 
beggary or theft—still contrives to 
find analogous nutriment in the 
flour he filches from the baker's 
sack; whilst the tropic clime of his 
long-lost native land is artificially 
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reproduced for him by the baker’s 
oven. 

From the presence of the tertiary 
world the sea recedes. Mare videt 
et fugit. Life has now a soul above 
crawling and creeping. From the 
Ural to the Indies there is space to 
run, to leap, to climb. The archex- 
opteryx (the only one of his family 
who has saved his bones, at Munich) 
is certainly not yet a swallow; but 
in his days it was not yet the fashion 
to make the grand tour of Europe. 
In the dawn of that long success- 
sion of ever increasingly-developed 
organisms which began with the 
tertiary era— 


“Life rising still on life, with higher 
+ tone”’— 


the bird of the air was not 


“Et maris, et terre, numeroque carentis 
arenx 
Mensor.”’ 
Wandering over the face of the 
earth, wherever he spied no earth 
beneath him he dared not venture 
further. How then does it happen 
that nowadays the swallow travels 
yearly to and fro between the north 
of Europe and the land of the Nile ? 
Every 8th of September, so irre- 
sistible is her longing to be off, that 
this incomparable mother will even 
abandon those of her young who are 
not fit for so long a journey, and fly 
away with the others. Why? She 
herself assuredly knows not why. 
But she does it. And man, who 
cannot do it, thinks he knows why 
it-is done. It is an old, old habit 
of journeying over an old, old con- 
tinent which has never found a 
place in any map. In the tertiary 
period an isthmus united the coasts 
of France and Italy with those of 
Africa. Over this vast tract of con- 


tinental earth went the old original 
swallow-road, well furnished with 


convenient resting-places. But the 
bridge broke down. Not all at 
once. For a long while, perhaps, 
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the piles of it may have here and 
there resisted the sapping of the sea- 
waves. Pile by pile, however, these 
also sank at last; and nothing sur- 
vived but—the force of habit. 

Assuredly, if the swallows know 
only half as much about men as 
men profess to know about swal- 
lows, we should do well to listen 
oftener and more attentively to the 
annual twitterings of these interest- 
ing little folks. The swallow that 
is born in a Yorkshire village has 
never seen Africa. But she knows 
it, and how to find her way thither. 
So the bee knows how to knead 
geometrical figures in wax without 
going to school—just as men go to 
school without learning geometry. 
We call this instinct; and by in- 
stinct we mean something vastly 
inferior to reason. Perhaps the other 
animals discuss the human intelli- 
gence in the same style. 

The fable of the oak and the reed 
would seem to be not only as old as 
the hills, but a great deal older. It 
was acted on a world-wide stage, 
long before there were either reeds 
or oaks to act it. Of thirty-nine 
species of mammifers belonging to the 
miocene period, twenty-nine have 
perished. But the insect tribes of 
that period still exist, and, accord- 
ing to M. Quinet, either wholly un- 
changed or with only slight modifi- 
cations. The much-calumniated ear- 
wig, who existed long. before ears— 
the ladybird, who has never changed 
the fashion of her scarlet gown, 
broidered with its fifteen black 
bugles—the damsel-flies, who still 
gad about in the gauze and tinsel 
dresses worn by their great-great- 
grandmothers at many a lively water- 
party, about the languid pools of 
the hot liassic isles: the spiders, 
too, and termites—all the workers 
in wood—all they who made saw- 
dust before there were saws—the 
world’s first carpenters, masons, 
and architects. 
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“Genus immortale manet, mulio3que per 
annos 

Stat fortuna domis, et avi a»umerantur 
avorum.”’ 


The insect, like the gipsy tribes, 
moreover, have their saga, their 
traditions and legends — legends 


which shrink, no doubt, from. the’ 


presence of history; but perhaps 
that is because history knows not 
how to treat them. If so, we need 
not grudge them the asylum which 
they find in poetry, nor refuse to 
believe with M. Quinet (who is 
both an historian and a poet) that 
“the busy murmur” which still 
“slows through the peopled air,” 
amongst the fields, where any sum- 
mer noon may be profitably passed 
over the pages of his pleasant vol- 
umes, is the oldest song ever sung 
upon earth, and that the world’s 
earliest minstrel is the cricket. Now, 
he is silent all day long. But night 
restores to him the obscurity of his 
ancient home in the primeval forest. 
And then he sings, and his song is 
of “the days which are no more.” 
Ts not Fragility the earthly form 
of Immortality? The storm-struck 
oak falls in the wind without snap- 
ping the light web which yesterday 
a spider suspended in the trunk, 
where a hundred years had hollowed 
eut her home. ‘Iwo miles from 
shore, Mr. Darwin saw floating over 
the ship a fine white filament. He 
caught it on the end of his stick. 
It was a spider’s web, with a spider 
in it. Doubtless the haleyon had 
hovered round that airy pinnace, 
and passed on, perhaps, to snap at 
some fish who had a whole ocean 
to cover and keep him safe. Men 
in Venice, four hundred years ago, 
made drinking-glasses as thin as 
bubbles, and as fragile. The work- 
men who had betrayed the secret of 
their manufacture fell smitten by 
an unseen hand in Nuremberg or 
Holland. These glasses still exist. 
They have gone through the Thirty 
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Years’ War. IIlo and Isolani have 
drunk out of them midnight toasts 
to treason. They’have decked the 
board for many a brawling orgie, 
where skulls were cracked in sport, 
The glasses are unbroken. They 
have traversed the Alps, the sea, 
and have travelled long journeys 
over unpaved roads in the first rude 
coaches made for the princes of 
Tour and Taxis. Yet they are in- 
tact. The commerce of Venice has 
decayed, her glory is gone, her 
nobles are ruined, her marbles are 
rotting. These glasses, the frailest 
creatures of her perished art, re- 
main untouched by time. The 
Angel of Destruction delights only 
in the conquest of difficulties. The 
dread invisible hand which can 
cripple the limbs of Hercules, 
blast the beauty of Cleopatra, and 
blind the eyes of Homer, will not 
clench its inexorable fingers on the 
glassy bubble that is brittle to an 
infant’s touch. The ephemeral is 
the ancient of days. 

But to return to M. Quinct. 
“Man,” “The Propyleea of History,” 
and the “ Palzontology of Languag- 
es,” are the subjects of the seventh, 
eighth: and ninth books of his 
second volume. “ Principes d’une 
Science Nouvelle” and “ Le Parallél- 
isme des Régnes de la Nature et de 
YHumanité” occupy. the tenth and 
eleventh books. The twelfth, and 
last, is devoted to a consideration of 
the means of a “conciliation of the 
moral and physical orders.” The 
subjects of these three last books 
have inspired M. Quinet with his 
most eloquent pages. 

Eloquent! Yes, that is the final 
word. M. Quinet’s eloquence car- 
ries him away. Some people, who, 
perhaps, are too prosaic, will proba- 
bly say that he is too poetical. That 
is not quite true. But modern French 
writers have a most provoking ten- 
dency to declamation. The orator 
who overheats himself is sure to 
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chil) his audience. Unfortunately, 
however, men who speak with 
honest enthusiasm are apt to over- 
look this danger; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt the honesty of M. 
Quinet’s enthusiasm. An earnest 
desire to understand, even at the 
risk of misunderstanding, must not 
be confounded with reckless in- 
difference to error. In an enter- 
prise so rapidly conceived and exe- 
cuted as this seven-league-booted 
journey through creation, it is im- 
possible but that M. Quinet must 
have overleapt many a chasm which 
he will have to retraverse, and 
thrown across many a torrent hasty 
an@ temporary bridges which, on 
subsequent inspection, he will find 
to be unsafe. But we recognise in 
his work a genuine ardour of in- 
quiry which will doubtless prevent 
him from applying to his own 
creation the words of the Abbé 
Vertot, who, when offered certain 
new documents about the siege of 
Valetta after he had completed his 
history of the ‘Knights of Malta,’ 
replied, ‘ Mon siége est fait.” 

There is a very beautiful passage 
in Kant’s introduction to his cele- 
brated treatise, of which we have 
constantly been reminded by the 
perusal of this work :— 


“The light dove,’’ he says ‘ when, 
in the freedom of her flight she 
cleaves the air of which she feels the 
resisting power, might possibly ima- 
gine that she would fly better in a 
vacuum. Thus Plato, quitting « the 
sphere of sensation, which confines 
the intelligence within narrow limits, 
attempted to soar upon the wings of 
ideas into the empty spaces of pure 
intellect. He perceived not that, in 
spite of all his efforts, he made no 
way, because he had no point d’appui. 
This is the common fate of the human 
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understanding when it speculates. It 
begins by erecting its edifice in all 
haste, and it is not till afterwards that 
it thinks of ascertaining whether the 
foundations are sound.”’ * 


No one will dispute the severely 
scientific patience and industry of 
Professor Hiickel, of whose. great 
workt Mr. Darwin declares that had 
the publication of it preceded the 
composition of his own work on the 
‘Descent of Man,’-this latter work 
“would probably never have» been 
completed.” { But Hiickel, after 
acknowledging that the subordinate 
art of morphography can _ never 
attain to the dignity of the sublime 
science of morphology until the 
laws of structural development shall 
have been recognised in the chaos 
of the structures themselves, adds, 
by way of apology for the temerity 
of: his own enterprise :— 


“It may be objected to us that the 
moment has not yet come, that our 
empirical basis is not yet sufficiently 
large, that our perception of nature is 
still immature, and our knowledge of 
organic forms still too imperfect. But 
the lofty and distant goal of morpho- 
logical science will never be attained, 
if we cease for a moment to fix our 
eyes upon it. If we put off the con- 
struction of the edifice, and postpone 
all inquiry into the principles of mor- 
phology until our knowledge of exist- 
ing forms be complete, we shall never 
make any progress. The process of 
completing and perfecting our edifice 
will be eternal, but that ought not to 
prevent. us from establishing ourselves 
in it, with a full enjoyment of legal 
order, even though our knowledge of 
the laws in question may be confes- 
sedly imperfect.”’ § 


Between the work of a great 
scientific discover such as Hickel, 
and that of an author who is essen- 





* Tmmanuel Kant. 
abridged the original text. 

+ Natiirliche Schépfungsgeschichte, 

t Descent of Man, Introduction. 

§ Generelle Morphologie, i. 7. 


Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Introd. iii. 


We have somewhat 
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tially a man, not of science, but of 
letters, there can of course be no 
‘ comparison. But if men of science 
are often compelled to generalise 
from confessedly imperfect data, 
men of letters may be fairly allowed 
a more imaginative treatment of 
scientific facts, in regard to which 
their function is entirely syn- 
thetical. 

We must not, however, leave un- 
noticed one of the most suggestive 
portions of this book, in which its 
author’s historical training appears 
to us felicitously applied. We are 
not convinced of the accuracy of 
some observations which occur in 
his description of the Butterfly as 
“the epitome of all animated na- 
ture;” but we are not at all dis- 
posed to question the general accu- 
racy of the method whereby, in this 
and other cases, he refers the expla- 
nation of certain otherwise inexpli- 
cable animal instincts to habitudes 
contracted by the animal in circum- 
stances no longer existing, and pos- 
sibly at some remote period of time. 
Why, for imstance, the present un- 
reasonable antipathy between dog 
and cat? Because, says M. Quinet, 
the original dog and cat (felis spelea 
and amphicyon) used to devour each 
other. This method is susceptible 
of very general application. It is 
the past which interprets to us the 
present; and the present, intelli- 
gently studied, always helps us to 
divine the past. If statesmen could 
be induced to bear this in mind, 
they would cease to believe them- 
selves capable of transforming the 
character of a people by institutions 
or constitutions devised and adopted 
without the slightest regard to his- 
torical continuity. Languages have 
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also their geological ages. Amidat 
modern formations we find words 
which are as incongruous as camels, 
ostriches, and crocodiles, in the ex- 
isting animal world. They are the 
living representatives of lost ages. 
Nor between the fossilised, and the 
living languages which have grown 
out of them, and in which we find 
their fragments embedded, is there 
any greater trace of intermediate 
formations, or connecting links, than 
is discoverable between the animal 
types of the primary, secondary, and 
tertiary periods. Whenever a lan- 
guage passes into the purely neon? 
state, and become exclusively a boo 

language, the petrifaction of it be- 
gins; because it is then cut off from 
its natural sources of nutriment, the 
popular dialects.* Hindustani, for 
instance, may perhaps be in the 
same relation to Sanscrit, modern 
Greek to ancient Greek, and Italian 
to Latin, as the modern horse to the 
tertiary horse, the elephant to the . 
mastodon, or the modern oak to the 
miocene- oak. M. Quinet combats 
(with great plausibility, as it seems 
to us) the attempt of M. Littré to 
derive the Italian language from 
corrupted, instead of from primitive 
Latin. He notices, amongst other 
characteristic traits of primitive 
Latin, the suppression (now charac- 
teristic of the Italian, Sicilian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Moldo-Wal- 
lachian languages) of the final con- 
sonant in words ending in s—as, 
for instance, aliqui for aliquis, do- 
minu for dominus, caballu for cabal- 
lus, &c.; whereas the later Latin 
termination in vs continued im the 
written language throughout the 
middle ages, and occurs in Gregory 
of Tours, and the barbarous legal 





* An accomplished Italian friend of the present writer was about to abandon in 
despair the completion of a work he had long meditated upon chemistry because he 
could not make up his mind to adopt foreign terms for objects undiscovered before 


the literature of his country had become classical. 


From this dilemma he was relieved 


by noticing that the workmen in his laboratory had given to all these objects names 
which, on examination, proved to be grammatical developments of pure Tuscan roots. 
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Latin of the feudal charters—quite 
as invariably as in Cicero or Quin- 
tilian. To the numerous similar 
examples cited by M. Quinet, we 
will venture to add one, which 
occurs to us while we are writing. 
The modern Greek word in common 
use for water is not édwp but vepdr. 
Thus in the living dialect reappears 
the archaic veapic, vdpéc, vnpoc (flow- 
ing) which was buried before the 
days of Homer, in its derivatives 
Nypic, Nnpr, Napic, Nnpijic, &e. 

But let us turn from philology to 
an older and less disputable science. 
How did Leverrier discover the planet 
Neptune? He prescribed to that 
star the precise point in space where, 
at a given moment, it was bound to 
present itself for inspection. And 
the star obeyed the orders of the 
man. Miles away from Leverrier, 
another astronomer directed his tele- 
scope to that point of the immeasur- 
able midnight heavens, and cried 
. from Berlin to Paris, ‘“ Present!” 
How was this done? Perturbations 
had been noticed in the course fol- 
lowed by other celestial bodies, the 
nearest neighbours of the yet un- 
known colossus. What could be 
the cause of this effect? No ade- 
quate cause was apparent in any 
of the known circumstances of the 
known planets. If a planet: deviates, 
it can only be because of the attrac- 
tion or repulsion of some other body. 
What is that other body? We know 
it not. But we can certainly affirm 
that it exists, because we certainly 
perceive that it acts. Ago ergo sum 
is the formula of the stars. 

And if any one be disposed to 
doubt the general applicability of 
the method we have been discussing, 
even to more practical departments 
of inquiry, let him remember the 
advice given to his detectives by 
a celebrated investigator of crime, 
““Cherchez la femme !” 

M. Quinet is not a man to shrink 
from confronting any problem. 
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Like Horatio, “he'll cross it, though 
it blast him.” This last enterprise 
of his, however, raises a question of 
general interest on which we have 
a word to say before we have done 
with the subject of it. We need 
not here reiterate our emphatic dis- 
approval of all’ assumption by the 
poet of the purely scientific character 
and authority which exclusively be- 
long to the physical specialist. But 
neither are we prepared to admit 
that the poets and philosophers of 
this specially scientifr: age have no 
account to make with the naturalists 
and physicists. On the contrary, 
nothing appears to us more urgently 
needed than the deliberate subordi- 
nation of the physical specialist and 
all his work to the moral, xsthetic, 
and social aspects of life. In a 
word, we think it greatly to be de- 
sired that every man who is not a 
physical specialist should actively 
exert his intelligence to synthetise 
the new discoveries, hypotheses, 
theories, and intellectual influences 
with which we are surrounded, by 
the prolific activity of physical 
science; and, as much as may be, 
to spiritualise our increasing know- 
ledge of the material universe. 
Moreover, apart from this higher 
aim which may be legitimately and 
usefully pursued by the representa- 
tives of literature, we would not 
willingly surrender the privilege of 
poetry, imagination, and esprit to 
take possession when they please of 
all subjects furnished to thought by 
scientific fact. Grant to the miner 
the merit of digging from the earth, 
and to the manufacturer the merit 
of distributing for convenient usage, 
those precious substances which 
nature has only partially concealed 
in order to stimulate the curiosity 
and exercise the energies of man. 
But let us not grant to either the 
right of protest or refusal, if some 
artist passing by should say to 
them: “Of the metal with which 
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you make axes, ploughs, and ham- 
mers, give me enough to make a 
statue. My statue will be of no 
practical use. But those who be- 
hold it will perhaps pause to admire 
in it the beauty of the divinity 
which it will represent. And if, 
as they go their ways, they should 
drop a word of approbation for the 
artist who conceived and modelled 
it, they will probably add, ‘ And 7 
this also was made of iron !’” 

Will the iron have been degraded 
by such employment? Will it be 
less serviceable for common use be- 
cause it has once been promoted to 
that place in art which was pre- 
viously occupied by ivory and 
marble? Is the anatomist deprived 
of his scalpel, or the pioneer of his 
hatchet, because the metal of which 
these instruments are made serves 
also as material for an image of the 
son of Danaé? The image is false. 
It represents as fact what is only 
pure imagination. Granted. But 
is the material, for that reason, 
wasted ? Has the imagination been 
misapplied? Is it nothing to have 
imagined the deliverance of Andro- 
meda ? 

There is another side to this 
question. Burke tells us that “ it 
is our ignorance of natural things 
which causes all our admiration, 
and chiefly excites our passions.” 
The very questionable sense of this 
saying has been absurdly exagger- 
ated by a great many persons who 
seem to be so afraid of knowing too 
much about ‘natural things” that 
they resolutely refuse to know any- 
thing at all about them. These 
good people, who regard the scien- 
tific study of nature, as destructive 
of the poetry of nature, assume with- 
out trial that the tendency of it 
must be to paralyse the imagina- 
tion of the scientific student, to 
chill his emotional humanity, and 
to desiccate the flow ef spiritual life 
within him. They appear to be 
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convinced that there was greater 
comfort to the heart and soul of 
man in the old belief that the sun 
goes round the earth, than can pos- 
sibly be extracted from the present 
lamentable certainty that the earth 
goes round the sun. All evidence, 
therefore, of the stimulating and 
elevating influence of natural science 
upon the imaginative and spiritual 
faculties of such a mind as Edgar 
Quinet’s must be welcomed, if for 
no other reason, at least for the 
salutary refutation which it presents 
to this mischievous notion. And 
therefore, although the final effect 
of M. Quinet’s bold and _ brilliant 
sally into the thorny field of pal- 
zeontological research is in some re- 
spects injured by his exuberant 
enthusiasm, we think that this 
zesthetic defect is not without a 
moral compensation. 

Thus far we have noticed the 
work before us chiefly in its rela- 
tion to literature. As regards its 


less important and more disputable 
relation to science, we take it to be 


one of the incidental results of a 
powerful reaction in the progress of 
the natural sciences. This reaction, 
if not inaugurated, was enormously 
promoted in 1859 by the publica- 
tion of Charles Darwin’s hypotheses 
of natural selection and the strug- 
gle for life. Natural philosophy, 
thrown back in 1830 by the victory 
which George Cuvier in the séance 
of the Academy of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary won over Etienne Geoffroi 
St. Hilaire, has now re-entered the 
field of inquiry from which it has 
been for nearly thirty years an 
exile. Scientific thinkers, intoxi- 
cated with the rapture of recon- 
quest, are eagerly taking possession 
of the treasures meanwhile stowed 
away by empiricists in the secret 
receptacles of museums. 

During all these thirty years the 
names of Goethe and Lamarck, which 
were put upon the index, have been 
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buried in the oblivion from which 
they are now withdrawn in com- 
pany with those of Oken and Geof- 
froi St. Hilaire. The strength of the 
reaction is in proportion to the 
length of the repression, and it is 
sure to overshoot the mark. But 
the oscillation of the scales must 
invariably precede the equilibrium 
of the balance. 

In his last work, which almost 
bears the date of his last sigh 
(1832), Goethe’s prodigious previ- 
sion seems to have anticipated this 
return of an inteilectual tendency 
which he lived only to see repudi- 
ated. When M. Falk called upon 
him to talk about the July Revolu- 
tion (the news of which had just 
reached Weimar), he was astonished 
by the enthusiasm with which 
Goethe discussed that event until 
he discovered that what Goethe 
was speaking of was not the re- 
volution which had just broken out 
on the barricades of the Boulevards, 
but the revolution which was at 


stake. in the battle then raging 
between the Chairs of the Acad- 
emy. 


After Linneeus, we have Lamarck ; 
after Lamarck, Cuvier; and now, 
after Cuvier, Darwin. 


*“Nocte pluit toti redeunt spectacula 
mane,” 


The movement of the human mind 
is ever from one extreme to the 
other. LF pur se muove. 

But the special question presented 
to us by M. Quinet’s ‘Creation’ 
is whether history will ever be 
written on the system which this 
book is intended to inaugurate. 
What can we say in reply to such 
a question ? 

“Montaigne eut dit ‘ Que sais-je?? et Rabe- 
lais ‘ Peut-étre.’”’ 


This only will we venture to 
affirm —the historian who ques- 
tions and examines natural phen- 
omena with the reverent attention 
to which all future historians are 
encouraged by M. Quinet, can 
hardly fail to write history a great 
deal better than he who questions 
and examines nothing but books 
and parchments. 
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An Educational Experiment in Yorkshire. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN 


Aone the social problems that 
are pressing for solution at the 
present time in England, the fol- 
lowing have been acknowledged by 
statesmen of both political parties 
to be especially interesting and im- 
portant :— 


1. How to found in a manufacturing 
town a system of secondary 
education for boys and young 
men, adapted to the  specia 
needs of such a locality. 

. How to provide that the intel- 
ligent and careful members of 
the working classes shall be 
able to obtain for their sons a 
share in this higher education. 

5. How to reform an old and 
decayed school endowment, so 
as to popularise, without wast- 
ing, its resources, and to breathe 
into it a new spirit of life. 

. How to extend to girls. the 
benefits of an educational en- 
dowment. 


An attempt has recently been 
made, in the rising manufacturing 
town of Keighley, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to solve these 
problems; and the object of this 
paper is to give a brief account of 
the mode in which that attempt has 
been made. 

The town of Keighley stands on 
the river Aire, in the beautiful 
district of Craven, about nine miles 
to the north-west of Bradford. 
Twenty years ago, in 1851, its 
population was little over 13,000. 
It was then about as big a town as 
its neighbour Bradford was at the 
beginning of the present century. 
But the last twenty years have 
wrought a great change in Keighley, 
and its population is now nearly 
26,000. It seems but yesterday 
that our first International Exhibi- 
tion was opened, and that Louis 
Napoleon became Emperor of the 
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French. Yet, whereas at that time 
Keighley was smaller than Bury St. 
Edmunds, Henley, and Weymouth 
now are, it is now nearly equal 
in population to such towns as 
Oxford, Carlisle, Reading, and 
Hastings, and much greater than 
many ancient and_ considerable 
county towns, such as Lancaster, 
Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Canterbury, 
and Salisbury. 

Of the two founders of the 
system of Mechanics’ Institutes in 
England, Leg Brougham and Dr. 
Birkbeck, the latter was a native 
of the Craven district; and the 
Keighley Mechanics’ Institute was 
one of the first established in Eng- 
land. Its work was to supply its 
subscribers with a newsroom and a 
lending library, and with instruc- 
tion in evening classes; and this 
humble work it had creditably per- 
formed for upwards of thirty years. 
Its library contained four thousand 
volumes. Its evening classes were 
attended by more than 200 pupils 
of both sexes. In short, it was so 
far felt to be a useful institution, 
that its managers, about the year 
1867, determined to endeavour to 
raise subscriptions for a new build- 
ing. In this new building they 
proposed so to enlarge and improve 
the accommodation afforded to their 
subscribers as to render the Insti- 
tute a model Working Man’s Club. 
They also hope to extend the 
educational work of the Institute 
so as to make some provision for 
technical and scientific instruction. 
They looked round on the trades 
and industrial employments of their 
district; and saw that, for the suc- 
cessful conducting of almost all of 
them, technical and scientific skill, 
and artistic knowledge, are required. 

They were well aware that in the 
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matter of practical training, English 
workmen are surpassed by none in 
the world. And they had good 
reason, as Yorkshire manufacturers, 
to know that Yorkshire workmen 
are inferior to none in England. 
But still they believed that the want 
of the means of technical instruction 
must place even these gifted work- 
men and their employers at a disad- 
vantage in the struggle with foreign 
producers. And they determined 
that, whatever other branches of 
education they might eventually be 
able to undertake, their new Insti- 
tute should, at any rate, afford artis- 
tic, scientific, and technical instruc- 
tion. bead 

While they were hesitating as to 
the precise mode in which it would 
be best for them to endeavour to 
carry out this determination, a local 
society, the Yorkshire Board of Edu- 
cation, came to their aid, and gave to 
their proposals a definite shape and 
a support which were very valuable. 
This Board is a voluntary associa- 
tion of Yorkshire noblemen, coun- 
try gentlemen, and manufacturers, 
whose programme may be briefly 
described by saying that they do 
any educational work in the coun- 
ty which is not being performed by 
any other body, and withdraw from 
any work that they are doing when- 
ever another body will take it up. 
Their work is the work of education- 
al initiative—a most valuable work 
in a busy country, and one which a 
local body is peculiarly well fitted 
to perform. In the autumn of 1868 
the secretary of this Board conferred 
with the managers of the Keighley 
Mechanics’ Institute, and suggested 
that the best mode of affording the 
secondary education which they de- 
sired to establish in their new Insti- 
tute, would be to open in it a trade 
school or school of technical instruc- 
tion, somewhat on the model of La 
Martiniére at Lyons, or of the Turgot 
Municipal School at Paris. The 
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Board heartily supported their secre. 
tary in this suggestion, and even 
went so far as to offer, in case a 
local guarantee were not forthcom- 
ing, to guarantee such a trade school 
financially for three years. This 
pecuniary assistance, however, was 
not ultimately required. The man- 
agers adopted the suggestion of the 
Board, and set to work in earnest at 
their buildings, designing them so 
as to embrace the threefold object 
of a club, a school of science and 
art, and a trade school. That, with 
no initiative from the Government 
of the country, with no example of 
a successful effort of a like kind in 
Leeds, in Bradford, in Sheffield, or 
in any of their great manufacturing 
neighbours, to support and cheer 
them, these busy, practical, money- 
making men, in a country town 
of less than 26,000 inhabitants, 
should have lavished their time and 
money in providing secondary edu- 
cation for their fellow-citizens, should 
have seen so clearly what was the 
programme of education required, 
and should have been willing to 
stake their reputation on the issue 
of such a novel experiment, is a fine 
example of what Mr. Forster, in a 
recent speech at Bradford, described 
as “that old force which has done 
great good in past times, and which 
will do great good in future—that 
is, the desire we have in England 
to help one another.” 

The new buildings in which this 
experiment was to be conducted 
were commenced in 1869, and the 
work went forward so well, that in 
the autumn of 1870 they were com- 
pleted, and were ready to be opened. 
But, meantime, a new force had 
come into action, which disturbed 
all the calculations of the promoters. 
This force was the Endowed Schools 
Commission, created by Mr. Forster's 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869. 
From what has been said in this 
paper of the anxiety of the men of 
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Keighley to supply their town with 
a system of secondary education, 
the reader may perhaps have sup- 
posed that no public provision for 
such education had ever previously 
been made in the town. But this 
was not quite the case. There were, 
in fact, two ancient endowments for 
secondary education in Keighley. 
One of these was the foundation of 
John Drake, who, in 1713, devised 
to trustees certain estates “for the 
maintenance of a sufficient, unmar- 
ried, and qualified schoolmaster, for 
teaching children residing in the 
town and parish of Keighley, in the 
English, Latin, and Greek tongues, 
free, and without any reward or 
stipend whatever.” The other was 
the foundation of Jonas Tonson, 
who, in 1716, conveyed certain pre- 
mises to trustees ‘for the support 
and maintenance of an usher, who 
should teach and instruct such chil- 
dren as should come to learn in the 
free school of Keighley, in the Eng- 
lish and Latin tongues, with the 
upper master in the said school.” 
The aggregate value of these endow- 
ments was, in 1869, about £300 a- 
year, exclusive of certain school 
buildings and premises, respecting 
which more will presently be said. 
And as the property of these foun- 
dations consisted of land and houses 
in and near Keighley, there was 
a prospect of a rise in their value 
by means of judicious sales and re- 
investments. Thus the town of 
Keighley had actually possessed, 
for more than a century and a half, 
two foundations bequeathed to it 
for the purpose of developing in its 
midst a high class of secondary edu- 
cation. 

In the years 1866-67, the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners investigated 
the condition of these foundations, 
and published a full report upon 
them. The Commissioners found 
that the two endowments which 
had originally been intended by 
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their founders to work together for 
the maintenance of secondary edu- 
cation, had, in course of time, be- 
come disunited. Of Drake’s endow- 
ment a portion had been temporarily 
sunk in building a new “free 
school;” and the remainder was 
applied for the benefit of a master 
to teach in that school. But the 
Commissioners found that, so far 
from giving the high kind of educa- 
tion which the founder designed, 
this school was really doing only 
elementary work, and not doing that 
work so well as the inspected Na- 
tional and Wesleyan schools of the 
town. No children of the profes- 
sional men, or of the better shop- 
keepers, were learning in the school. 
No boy was learning Greek, or had 
learnt it there for years. Latin was 
professed; but only a very few 
boys were found to be doing it. 
““Not one of them was far enough 
advanced to write out from memory 
the inflexions of a noun; and only 
two could construe a simple sen- 
tence in a book of elementary exer- 
cises.” The reading of English was 
worsé in this school than in the or- 
dinary elementary schools. ‘ Very 
little progress had been made in 
arithmetic ;” the best boys being 
unable to go beyond proportion. 
The scholars came to the school 
very ignorant, and without prepara- 
tion. The master was single-handed, 
and was unable to classify his scho- 
lars properly. “ He frankly said that 
the National and Wesleyan schools 
in the town possessed advantages 
in the shape of pupil-teachers, and 
of regular organisation and inspec- 
tion, with which he could not hope 
to compete.” In short, the Com- 
missioners found that Drake’s foun- 
dation, while pretending to maintain 
a “free grammar school” in the 
town of Keighley, was really squan- 
dered in providing an unnecessary, 
an unpopular, and a oad elementary 
school. 
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Proceeding to Tonson’s benefac- 
tion, the Commissioners found that 
the connection of this foundation 
for an “usher” with that of Drake 
for a “master,” had “been lost 
sight of.” It was managed by a se- 
parate body of trustees, and was 
employed in paying an old, incom- 
petent, and feeble man to teach some 
twenty little children in a dilapidat- 
ed building in the centre of the 
town, at a payment of 2d. a-week. 
This building was a part of the old 
grammar school not sold, or other- 
wise utilised, when the new school 
was built ; the remainder being con- 
verted into a blacksmith’s shop. 
The master was the son of a former 
head-master on Drake’s foundation : 
the scholars were a few rude little 
boys from neighbouring cottages. 
“Nobody,” said the Commissioners, 
‘* pretends that this school is of the 
smallest use, except to furnish an 
annuity to a respectable man whose 
claims are of long standing.” In 
short, just as Drake’s foundation 
had become a bad little elementary 
school, so had Tonson’s foundation 
become a bad little infant school. A 
detailed account of the condition of 
these foundations, and of the causes 
which had brought them to that con- 
dition, will be found in the 9th and 
18th vols. of the Reports of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission. 

It is not wonderful that the men 
of Keighley had come to regard 
their grammar school endowments 
as of no account in the educational 
resources of their town. They had 
long despaired of their doing any 
real educational work; and indeed, 
in making their calculations for the 
project of a trade school, they had 
confidently reckoned on the con- 
tinued inefficiency of their grammar 
school. Buta surprise was in store 
for them. In the spring of 1870, as 
their Trade School buildings were 
drawing to completion, the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners notified to 
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the people of Keighley that they 
proposed to reorganise their educa- 
tional endowments, according to a 
programme of which the following 
are the main outlines. 

The two foundations were to be 
reunited under a popularly-consti- 
tuted governing body. The old 
grammar school buildings were to 
be sold; and other sales were to be 
effected so as to improve the value 
of the united foundations. The 
masters were to be removed, with 
such compensation for their vested 
interests as the Endowed Schools 
Act might render necessary. Two- 
thirds of the amalgamated endow- 
ments were to be appropriated to 
maintaining a school for instruction 
of boys between the ages of eight 
and seventeen, in English, Latin, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Drawing, and Vocal 
Music. One-third was to be ap- 
plied (in accordance with the 12th 
section of the endowed Schools 
Act) in providing, as might be found 
expedient, for the secondary educa- 
tion of girls. When these proposals 


‘of the Commissioners became known 


to them, the promoters of the Trade 
School saw that a serious danger 
threatened their project. They had 
commenced their Trade School 
building on the faith of there being 
no other decent provision for secon- 
dary education in the town; and it 
was clear that the grammar school, 
when reorganised as the Commis- 
sioners proposed, would be a rival, 
if not a formidable rival, to their 
new school. They therefore opened 
negotiations with the Commissioners, 
in the hope of discovering some 
plan for the combination of their 
project with that of the Commis- 
sioners, and for the prevention of 
the rivalry which must otherwise 
ensue between the two _ schools. 
After examining the buildings of 
the new Mechanics’ Institute, and 
the financial position of the Trade 
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School scheme, and after several 
conferences with the promoters and 
other leading citizens of Keighley, 
the Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that the Trade School 
project was financially sound and 
educationally good; that it would 
undoubtedly succeed; that, owing 
to the excellent provision of lecture 
and practising rooms for science and 
art in the new Institute, the boys 
of the Trade School would have 
advantages which they could never 
have in the existing grammar schooi 
buildings ; and that, on every ground, 
it would be most desirable to en- 
deavour to combine the reorganisa- 
tion of Drake’s and Tonson’s endow- 
ments with the 'l'rade School move- 
ment. Accordingly, they decided 
that Drake’s grammar school should 
be reorganised as an endowed school 


for girls, and that the governing 
body of that endowed school should 
be required to apply the proceeds 
of the amalgamated endowments, 


partly to the maintenance of such a 
girls’ school, and partly to the sub- 
vention, under certain conditions, 
of the Trade School. The advan- 
tages of this plan were obvious. It 
utilised all available resources. It 
gave to the promising Trade School 
project a nucleus of endowment, 
and therefore an element of firmness 
and stability; and it furnished an 
opportunity of making over to girls’ 
education, with the full consent and 
approval of the people of Keighley, 
a new and fairly good school build- 
ing, with an endowment of at least 
£100 a-year, rising in value. Hav- 
ing formed this decision, the Com- 
missioners published a scheme, 
which, after providing for the amal- 
gamation of the two foundations, 
the pensioning of the two masters, 
the formation of a popular govern- 
ing body, and other matters already 
mentioned, requires :— 

(1.) That the governors of the 
endowments shall appropriate the 
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annual sum of £100 to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a girls’ 
school, which shall be carried on in 
the school buildings and premises 
which have been hitherto used for 
the grammar school at Keighley. 
(2.) That, after payment of this 
£100, the surplus net income of the 
charity shall be paid by the gover- 
nors to the managers of the Trade 
School, on condition (a) that the 
Trade School provides instruction 
in certain subjects of a liberal educa- 
tion, as well as in technical subjects. 
(6) That, in consideration‘ of the 
sum proposed to be paid to them 
from the endowment, the mana- 
gers of the Trade School shall pro- 
vide a certain number of boys, to 
be selected by competition from the 
public elementary schools of the 
parish of Keighley, with free educa- 
tion in the Trade School. (3.) That, 
whenever the surplus available for 
this purpose shall exceed £100, the 
amount in excess shall be equally 
divided between the girls’ school 
and the Trade School. (4.) That, 
if at any time the managers of the . 
Trade School shall cease to com- 
ply with the above conditions, the 
governors of the foundation shall 
apply the money that would other- 
wise be applied to the Trade School, 
for the improvement of the girls’ 
school, or may seek powers from 
the Charity Commissioners for such 
other application of it as may seem 
most advantageous. 

This scheme was published by 
the Commissioners in the summer 
of 1870, and is now in operation. 
Very soon after its publication, the 
new buildings of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute were completed, and they 
were opened by the Duke of Devon- 
shire in the autumn of 1870. An 
excellent view of the Institute was 
published in the ‘Builder’ of July 
3, 1869. Externally, it is Gothic in 
style, and stands in an angle made 
by the convergence of two large 
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open streets, which run respectively 
north to south, and east to west, so 
that it receives plenty of light from 
the west and south. It consists of 
two blocks, or wings, placed at right 
angles to one another. The princi- 
pal entrance to the building is up 
a flight of steps on the west side, 
which conduct to the first floor; 
whence a broad staircase leads to the 
basement, or Trade School section. 
All the basement rooms 
lighted by means of a large exca- 
vated area. ‘There are, in the north- 
ern basement, one large and four 
smaller schoolrooms for the general 
education of the Trade Scholars; 
a special building schoolroom ; and 
a retiring-room, with lavatory and 
other necessary conveniences. In 
the southern basement are a lecture- 
theatre for science, 18 feet by 28 
feet, and 14 feet high ; a laboratory ; 
a large room for models and appara- 
tus; and two other technical class- 
rooms. The rooms of the Working 
Men’s Club consist of a great lecture- 
hall, 86 feet by 44 feet, and 38 feet 
high ; a newsroom ; a reading-room, 
for periodicals, &c.; a library, 38 
feet by 18 feet; a savings-bank; a 
conversation-room ; and the neces- 
sary offices for the secretary and 
committee. Lastly, on the second 
floor of the southern wing, are a set 
of excellent rooms for instruction 
in art, all 20 feet high. There is a 
room for mechanical and architec- 
tural drawing, modelling, casting, 
&e., 33 feet by 22 feet, well lighted 
from the south and west; a large 
room for classes in elementary draw- 
ing, 40 feet by 18 feet; an exhibi- 
tion-room, 46 feet by 22 feet; a 
room for the art master, and a retir- 
ing-room for women students. The 
total cost of building and furnishing 
this institution, including estimates, 
contracts, &c., was nearly £14,000; 
of which all but about £3000 had 
been actually obtained or promised 
when the institution was opened; 
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and as the nature of the site allows 
plenty of room for extension, a gym- 
nasium and other improvements may 
soon be added. 

The Trade School has already 
proved itself a brilliant success. It 
began work in January 1871, and 
there are now over 100 scholars in 
it. The school is divided into 
three departments, and the course 
embraces the following subjects of 
In the Lower and 
Middle Departments — Religious 
Knowledge, Reading and Recita- 
tion, Writing and Dictation, Arith- 
metic as far as fractions, Outlines 
of English History, Geography, 
English Grammar and Composition, 
Drawing, French, Latin and Greek 
Etymology, Drill and _ Physical 
Exercises. Boys are admitted to 
the Lower Department when they 
can read, write, and workthe first four 
rules of arithmetic. In the Upper 
Department, the previous course is 
extended, and also includes English 
Grammar and Composition, Mathe- 
matics, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Mensuration, Physi- 
cal Geography, Chemistry, Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics, Na- 
tural Philosophy; Freehand, Geo- 
metrical, and Mechanical Drawing; 
Building Construction, French, 
German, Latin, Political and Social 
Keonomy, and the Laws of Health. 
The fees for this course are,—for 
sons of artisans under twelve years, 
only £3 a-year; over twelve years, 
£4 a-year. But pupils entering 
under the age of eleven continue 
at the same fees as long as they re- 
main at the school. Parents not of 
the artisan class pay a higher fee; 
but the highest fee is only £6 a- 
year. In addition, moreover, to 
the free places which the managers 
of the Trade School are required by 
the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners to provide for com- 
petition among boys from the ele- 
mentary schools of Keighley, the 
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managers have, during the past 
year, voluntarily given free educa- 
tion in the Trade School for one 
year to two boys who passed such 
an examination as they prescribed ; 
and the first two free scholars under 
this regulation were elected, one 
from the Keighley National School, 
and the other from the elementary 
school of a neighbouring hamlet, 
in July 1871. Here, then, we have 
at last a practical beginning made 
in putting into operation that plan 
for extending the benefits of second- 
ary education to the children of 
working men, which has been for 
years the aim of statesmen of both 
political parties, which was one of 
the main topics dwelt on by Mr. 
Forster in the speech in which he 
introduced the Endowed Schools 
Act, and which the preamble of 
that Act describes as one means of 
“fulfilling the main designs of the 
founders of endowed schools.” No 
doubt there are several important 
elements in the problem, ‘how to 
extend the benefits of secondary edu- 
cation to working men’s children,” 
which have yet to be solved. It 
has yet to be seen whether, when 
free education at secondary schools 
is opened to the best scholars from 
the elementary schools, many work- 
ing men will rise to the height of 
their opportunities, and permit their 
sons to continue their education be- 
yond the elementary stage. Pro- 
bably, to enable any considerable 
number of them to do this, some- 
thing more than mere remissions of 
fees at the secondary schools must 
be offered, something in the shape 
of Maintenance LIxhibitions, like 
the Scotch bursaries. And, in clos- 
ing this account of the opening of 
the Keighley Trade School, it is 
worthy of record that, when the 
elementary schools of Keighley 
were invited to compete for these 
first free places, the president of the 
Institute, hearing from the elemen- 
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tary schoolmasters that some of their 
best boys’ parents could not afford 
to let their sons continue their edu- 
cation any longer, came forward, 
and promised to each of the success- 
ful competitors a sum of £5, by way 
of a maintenance exhibition, so as 
to relieve the strain on their parents. 
If one may judge from Mr. Forster’s 
speech at Bradford in October, and 
from the well-known liberality of 
the princely manufacturers of York- 
shire, this action of the president of 
the Keighley Mechanics’ Institute 
will not be unrivalled. And when 
the ancient endowments throughout 
England are so reorganised as to 
open a course of education free of 
charge to a fair number of the most 
deserving children of working men, 
and when the poor parents of these 
diligent and gifted children are by 
modern generosity encouraged to 
make and helped to bear the sacri- 
fice of their children’s wages for a 
few years beyond the elementary 
school age, then at last will there 
be a ladder of learning let down 
among our struggling poor, whose 
top reaches to the highest realms 
of culture. 

The limits of this paper do not 
permit of a description of all the 
rest of the interesting and successful 
work which is being carried on in 
the Keighley Institute. But there 
is one simple and effectual means 
by which a person interested in such 
social reforms may inform himself 
as to the nature and value of this. 
Keighley experiment. Let him 
communicate with either of the 
hon. secretaries of the Institute, and 
let him visit Keighley, and form his 
own opinion. Let him go over the 
buildings in the daytime, visit the 
Trade School, inquire into,the course 
and system of instruction given 
there, note the numberof scholars 
of all social classes with whom its 
benches are crowded, and the zeal 
and interest with which. most of 
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them are working. And when 
he has compared what he will 
there see with what he can read 
about the old Keighley grammar 
school in the 9th and 18th volumes 
of the Reports of the Schools In- 
quiry Commissioners, let him say 
whether the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners have not done well in 
trusting the promoters of this Trade 
School with part of Drake’s and 
Tonson’s endowments. Then let 
him visit the Institute again in the 
evening. Let him attend one of 
the lectures on history, literature, 
voyages and travels, animal physi- 
ology, or the distribution of vege- 
table and animal life, which are 
given to working men in the great 
lecture-hall at a charge of 3d. a- 
piece; or one of those on elemen- 
tary, practical, and analytical chem- 
istry which are given in the labora- 
tory. Let him attend the discussion 
class, and hear the members debat- 
ing such questions as “‘ The Utilisa- 
tion of Sewage,” ‘“‘ The Practicability 
of a Permissive. Bill,” ‘The Rela- 
tions of Capital and Labour.” Let 
him note the reading and conver- 
sation rooms and the library, well 
filled with subscribers. Let him 
visit the school of art, and see 
upwards of 100 scholars in all 
stages of instruction in drawing, 
painting, and designing. Let him 
go to the lecture-theatre, and see 
it nearly full of eager students of 
all ages and social ranks, from the 
Justice of the Peace and manufac- 
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turer down to the mill operative 
and Trade School boy. Let him see 
the head-master of the Trade School 
conducting a large night-class of 
artisans, varying in age from 18 
to 40, in the higher rules of arith- 
metic, and drafting them out into 
the science classes as they begin 
to show the requisite proficiency. 
Lastly, let him observe that there 
is at this Institute, irrespectively 
of all day-school work, a nightly 
attendance of nearly 400 young 
men and women, nearly all of 
whom are artisans, and who are 
all in search of intellectual im- 
provement ;—and then let him say 
whether the enterprise and courage, 
the firm faith in the value of learn- 
ing, the public spirit and generosity 
of the men of this Yorkshire town, 
have not already been richly re- 
warded, and whether their example 
does not preach to many other 
manufacturing towns of England to 
go and do likewise. 

The last part of this great Keighley 
experiment is not yet tested. The 
first Endowed Girls’ School, estab- 
lished by the Commissioners under 
Mr. Forster’s Act, has just been 
opened in Keighley. The gover- 
nors have appointed, as_ principal 
teacher, a lady who has had con- 
siderable scholastic experience; and 
those who are interested in improv- 
ing the education of girls will not 
fail to learn much from the success 
or failure of this school during the 
next ten years. 
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Tue signs of the time are not 
reassuring. Everywhere men are 
anxious about the government of 
the country, and about late and 
coming legislation; but apprehen- 
sion has not yet taken definite 
shape; there is no agreement as to 
the danger that is most imminent, 
only a perplexing fear such as over- 
comes the animal world before a 
convulsion of nature. From some 
quarters — quarters in which the 
march toward anarchy has hitherto 
been regarded with complacence— 
there is a sound of sudden fright, as 
when an abyss is discovered almost 
beneath the feet of the heedless ad- 
venturer. From others there is an 
alarm of despotism felt but not un- 
derstood. And where the disposi- 
tion to look forward is less strong, 
there is at least a perception of pre- 


sent derangement. The machinery of 
government seems to be out of joint. 
A dead-lock is avoided by only some 


desperate wrench. Damage and 
confusion are evident in all depart- 
ments of the State. 

Some glib apologist of our rulers 
may say—possibly has said—that 
in the diversity of the alarms lies the 
proof of their wisdom and modera- 
tion. While many are terrified by 
the prospect of despotic rule, many 
more start at the thought of all rule 
and all law being defied and out- 
raged. Hence it may be deduced 
that administration moves in a dig- 
nified and even course; for the 
nervous on both sides, capable of 
regarding things in only one light, 
rush to the extremes of the balance 
and neutralise each other, while a 
happy equilibrium remains for the 
body of the nation. But confidence 
inspired through such an argument 
as this would be very false confi- 
dence. The pretence will not bear 
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examination, yields at the first chal- 
lenge. For the answer which con- 
futes it is, that people do not dis- 
agree as to the evil tendencies of 
any one movement or act, but there 
are so many things done and tole- 
rated, pointing apparently in oppo- 
site directions though all are danger- 
ous, that every objector has reason 
on his side, though every one may 
not give prominence to the same 
mischief. The complainants do not 
contradict each other ; for unhappily 
it is possible, in a diseased common- 
wealth, for licence and despotism to 
coexist, and to work together to 
the same ends, anarchy and ruin. 
If revolution be balked by any 
appointed safeguard, tyranny will 
step in and sweep the barrier away : 
if tyranny excite apprehension or 
rouse opposition, revolution, which 
hopes to profit by it, will for a time 
uphold tyranny. 

We say again, then, and we defy 
contradiction, that on all sides there 
are dissatisfaction and alarm ; and it 
will not be difficult to show that 
both are well founded. 

The displacement of the reigning 
family, the dismemberment of the 
empire and the spoliation of pro- 
perty, are openly and strenuously 
recommended to large bodies of the 
people. The attack upon property, 
it might have been foreseen, would 
carry consternation to the minds of 
all who have much to lose; and one 
was quite prepared to find it fol- 
lowed by a note of disapproval and 
resistance. But the attack upon 
the Royal Family and on the form 
of our government, being aimed at 
no particular class or interest, was 
not so likely to provoke active op- 
position, however much the nation 
might condemn at heart, as we know 
it did condemn, this outrageous 
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proposition. It is one of those in- 
decorous subjects which respectable 
men cannot discuss, though it be 
to refute and reprobate them. Only 
indirectly can such assaults. be met, 
and, till some fit occasion offer for 
the expression of proper feeling, the 
railers have all the talk to them- 
selves. An occasion, however, has 
arisen, and the nation has given 
voice to its sentiments. It pleased 
Providence to afflict the heir to the 
throne, the personage against whose 
birthright the wicked schemes were 
directed, with a grievous malady 
which laid him on what seemed to 
be the bed of death. There was 
mourning and dismay throughout 
the royal house; princes, scared by 
the cruel tidings, hurried to the 
chamber of mourning; over the 
sufferer wept the gracious stranger 
whom England has taken to her 
heart, the young Princess against 
whom the decree of widowhood ap- 
peared to have gone forth: and over 
him bent the widowed Sovereign, 
surely stricken already, and now 
bowing the head beneath another 
expected arrow of the Almighty. 
But the august mourners’ were 
not alone in their distress. The 
sound of their wailing went out over 
the whole land, casting a gloom up- 
on every town, every village, upon 
every hearth; and from east and 
west, and north and south, went back 
an outpouring of sympathy which 
showed that the heart of the nation 
was truly .moved, and which into 
those chambers of affliction must 
have brought comfort even under 
the shadow of death. This expres- 
sion of loyalty was the true answer 
to the assailants of the Royal Family 
—this genuine condolence of the 
whole people, at which foreigners 
lifted up their hands in utter amaze- 
ment. Now we believe that had 
this deep affliction been attended 
by a different combination of cireum- 
stances, the hearts of the nation 
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would have beaten in unison with 
those of the Royal Family; but we 
feel sure that but for the blustering 
about a republic, our sympathy 
would have been less demonstrative 
though not less sincere. The de- 
monstration, not the depth of the 
feeling, was undoubtedly due to the 
indignation, doubt, and anxiety 
aroused within us by the apostles of 
revolution, but hitherto pent up in 
our breasts, because we could not for 
shame reply to the revolting pro- 
posals. Here then is an evidence 
that the mind of the country is 
in a state of unrest, and by-and-by 
we will charge this, as we will all 
the anxieties which beset us, on the 
real authors of them. But we have 
more to say about the anxieties 
themselves. 

It is not only a change in the 
form of our government which we 
have been obliged to hear pro- 
pounded ; we have been threatened, 
too, with disintegration of the em- 
pire, and a flame would appear to 
have been kindled which, as we 
cannot hope that a timid, popularity- 
hunting Government will suppress 
it, may lead us into the horrors of 
civil war. The cry for Home Rule 
has been once more raised in Ire- 
land, and will no doubt be continued 
until it shall lead to wild and savage 
deeds. Nay, why do we say until? 
Is not Ireland already actively dis- 
affected and blood-stained? Hardly 
a day passes that we do not hear 
from thence of murders or threat- 
enings to murder; and only a few 
weeks have elapsed since a murderer, 
about whose guilt there could not 
be the smallest doubt, was acquitted, 
and hailed (because he was a mur- 
derer) with the congratulatory accla- 
mations of assembled thousands, 
while his counsel described this 
notable failure of justice as a great 
constitutional triumph! Bad, how- 
ever, as things may be, it is certain 
that worse are intended. We may 
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expect immediately active steps to 
- be taken for the separation of Ire- 
land from the rest of the empire, 
and we may expect that they will 
be accompanied by the usual terror- 
ism and sedition, It is true that 
we have the asseveration of the 
Prime Minister that separation will 
not be allowed; but who will be 
reassured by this? The averment 
may have strictly corresponded with 
his present intention and convic- 
tions ; but do we not know that he 
can slip his convictions off and on as 
he does his gloves, making them en- 
tirely compatible with his interests ? 
The present disposition of so versa- 
tile a politician is without signifi- 
cance, or rather, judging by what is 
known of bis natural history, it may 
be taken as an earnest that he will 
some day join the Home Rule move- 
ment. Indeed it is difficult to see 
from what quarter we can derive any 
comfort concerning Ireland; only a 
dark and bloody future seems to open 
for it. And this after all the vaunted 
nostrums which amid so much ex- 
citement and dissension have been 
administered to it. We were told, 
(were we not?) that, under the heal- 
ing treatment of the present Govern- 
ment, the ills of Ireland, now for 
the first time understood and ration- 
ally dealt with, would disappear, 
and all would be harmony and peace 
in that hitherto distracted land. Do 
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the deeds and the agitation to which 
we pointed above, prove or fore- 
shadow such happy result? If we 
could see the least sign of improve- 
ment we would not be impatient for 
the thorough cure. But the signs 
point just the other way. Ireland 
is manifestly going from bad to 
worse, and the only judgment that 
can be formed of the treatment is, 
that it has been irrational and inju- 
rious. No admission of failure can 
ever be expected from a quack. 
When the patient is failing he says, 
“You do not take enough of my 
medicine ;” and after the patient 
has died, he says, ‘‘ Ah! he should 
have taken more pills.” Cold com- 
fort this, though, for the weeping 
survivors; and friends who have 
any discretion will dismiss the em- 
piric before it comes to this. There 
are means enough of judging 
whether or not there is virtue in 
the remedies, after a reasonable 
trial, and none can be excused for 
letting himself be fooled on to de- 
struction by specious promises. This 
truth is no doubt felt, and it will, 
by-and-by, be confessed, by those 
who have been induced to support 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government by 
the belief that it could pacify Ire- 
land. It has done exactly the re- 
verse.* Ireland is more diseased 
than it ever was, and the doubtful 
issue of the disorder raises another 





* The Marquess of Hartington, when addressing his constituents at Knighton, in 


January, said: ‘*They had been told by their opponents that their policy had failed 
because it had not altogether suppressed disaffection, and in some places agrarian 
crime, and also that there had lately arisen a new and somewhat noisy agitation which 


its promoters were pleased to call ‘Home Rule.’ He denied emphatically that the 
policy of the Government had failed. In the first place, some little limit should be 
granted for the operation of the remedial measures which had been passed. They 
could not expecta charm to supersede the application of the spirit of justice and con- 
ciliation for the suppression of animosities and jealousies which had existed for cen- 
turies.”’ This, if it means anything, is an admission that the so-called remedial 
measures for Ireland have been followed by no good result. Against these visible 
proofs of failure we have nothing to reassure us but the promises and assertions of the 
authors of the measures—the usual quack’s assurance while he is killing the patient, 
‘‘ Wait and take more medicine.’’? We prefer not to accept the promises of Minis- 
ters, but to judge for ourselves from the three years’ experience we have had of Irish 
legislation. 
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of those anxieties which are weigh- 
ing like nightmares upon the heart 
of the nation. 

Again, a league widely extended 
throughout Europe, and daily gain- 
ing strength, is, with a Stentor’ voice, 
menacing all property, whether it 
be in land or in commercial or 
manufacturing capital. It surely 
never occurred to the capitalists and 
financiers who any time within 
these last forty years have been sup- 
porting what they called progress, 
and liberal and enlightened legisla- 
tion, that they were preparing the 
way of communism, and making its 
paths straight. And yet so it was. 
The advantages which they thought 
they had secured for themselves at 
the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity they were to possess only 
for a season, while a ruder power, 
based upon terror and violence, 
should be gathering its forces and 
getting ready for a general spolia- 
tion. The hideous spectre commun- 
ism has reared its head, and is glar- 
ing savagely on all the bonds and 
institutions which hold society to- 
gether, and are the framework of 
nations. The laws of order once 
inverted cannot be rectified at will, 
as those who first tamper with them 
always imagine that they can. The 
flood-gates foolishly opened can be 
closed no more till after fierce battle 
and victory. Of reckless innovation 
may be said what the poet wrote of 
personified Sin— 


“*She opened, but to shut 
Excelled her power; the gates wide open 
stood, 
That —— extended wings a bannered 
ost 
Under spread ensigns marching might 
pass through.” 


It boots not, however, for our 
present purpose to retrace the steps 
by which this terror has grown to its 
present dimensions, or was first pro- 
duced. There the terror is. The 
capitalist finds himself face to face 
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with Socialists, Communists, Inter- 
national Leagues, Workmen’s Asso- 
ciations, Trades-unions, and, libera? 
though he may call himself, starts 
back amazed at the sight of liberal- 
ism grown to its natural develop- 
ment, wrought out to its inevitable 
end. We have the key now to that 
revulsion of feeling which took 
place among our fathers, when many 
who had been cozened by specious 
phrases of philanthropists and re- 
generators were suddenly struck 
dumb by the atrocities of the first 
French Revolution. The great Plu- 
tocracy is confronted by the great 
Democracy, and cowers before the 
apparition. Again we note a large 
class on whom a vague panic has 
seized. 

We wish to do more, though, than 
to call attention to these many 
anxieties ; we desire to show how 
it is that all at once so many mon- 
sters are scaring society. There are 
at all times in the world the germs 
of such maleficent influences ; but in 
healthy times they are, by the robust 
arm of good government, and the 
moral force of a sound community, 
banished to the outskirts of society, 
where in darkness and squalor they 
plot their wickedness, and, amid the 
grinding of savage teeth and the 
rolling of bloodshot eyes, they yell 
out to the bats and owls their de- 
nunciations of order. So checked 
and repudiated they are harmless. 
But how is it that we see them now 
all advancing boldly into daylight, 
propounding their abominable doc- 
trines, and uttering their ominous 
threats to the public ear? It is un- 
questionably the weakness and the 
baseness of governments which have 
given them confidence; and their 
prevalence new in England is due 
to the inefficient, nay, the dangerous 
and ruinous, Ministry that for three 
years past has been, unconsciously 
perhaps, but certainly, assailing or 
undermining every rallying-place of 
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society, every stronghold of order. 
We say that the whole tenor of the 
present Adminstration—their acts, 
their language, their tolerances (and 
especially those of the Prime Minis- 
ter)—has heedlessly encouraged the 
advocates of plunder and violence, 
sedition and blasphemy, and of every 
design hostile to‘the public weal, to 
come out of the holes where they 
have been slinking, and to publish 
their noxious doctrines in the ears 
of the whole people. The wounds 
which the Administration has in- 
flicted on religion; its refusal to 
suppress riot, outrage, and murder 
in Ireland in 1869; Mr. Gladstone’s 
fatherly communications with Fin- 
len and his rabble; the elevation to 
the bench of a ring-leader in a noto- 
rious tumult; the reluctance at all 
times to deal with bold and hardy 
mobs; the Prime Minister’s quota- 
tion in public from a blasphemous, 
scurrilous publication, so as to earn 
the thanks of Mr. Bradlaugh for ex- 
tending the sale of it: these are but 
a few of the many facts which prove 
the truth of what we say, and 
through which shelter and encour- 
agement have been afforded to the 
powers of mischief. 

We ask of the many who are 
now with reason alarmed, not to 
passively accept our explanation of 
their uneasiness, but to consider for 
themselves whether the troubles be 
not traceable to the cause which we 
have pointed out. It is best to re- 
cognise this connection, as every re- 
flecting man must inevitably do, 
and we shall not be long in devis- 
ing a remedy. 

So far we have called attention 
only to the fears of the people and 
the causes of those fears, induced 
to that course by the scandals which 
have been crying aloud, through- 
out the Christmas season, and the 
early days of the year. But let us 
turn for a while from forebodings 
and look at past doings which have 
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justly roused the public indigna- 
tion. We had the whole year 1871 
left barren of legislation, except for 
a@ measure made law, not by the 
constitutional operation of the Legis- 
lature, but by the arbitrary act of 
an ill-advised Minister. Of that act 
we shall have more to say shortly ; 
but we desire to note now how the 
whole year was wasted through the 
inability of the Government to sub- 
mit to Parliament measures which 
rational men could hope to pass, 
and through their inability to con- 
duct with any prudence or tact the 
few measures which, but for that 
inability, a subservient majority 
might have passed. Can any one yet 
forget the abortive miserable scheme 
that was brought forward for raising 
a revenue, or the derision with 
which it was received by the House 
of Commons and the country, or the 
ignominious haste with which it was 
smothered by its dull authors; or 
the aggravated income-tax, to which, 
in sheer despair of a well-devised 
tax, the nation was obliged to sub- 
mit? Itisas well to remember all 
this ; because, unless we look sharply 
and speedily to our own interests 
at the meeting of Parliament, our 
pockets are likely to be again ex- 
perimented on by the same financial 
dunces. We ought not to forget 
either—as it is a specimen of the 
candour to be expected from a highly — 
virtuous Minister—the line of argu- 
ment resorted to by Mr. Gladstone 
when he attemped by a quirk of 
logic to take the unhappy words 
about England going to war with 
or without allies, out of the mouth 
of Mr. Odo Russell, and to put them 
in the mouth of Prince Bismark. 
It was quite right that he should 
feel ashamed of the figure which 
England had been made to cut in 
that transaction ; but this weak at- 
tempt at repudiation only showed 
how indefensible was his share in 
the blunder, and only caused the 
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lip of. every upright man to curl 
in pity of the convicted sophist. 
There is no need to call to remem- 
brance the most ill-judged measure 
of the session, the Army Regulation 
Act. It will be remembered for 
mahy a year; first, by the demands 
which it will make on the pockets 
of the people; and, secondly, by its 
having been the occasion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s hitherto most audacious 
exercise of despotic power. It is an 
Act of which the mildest remarks 
that can truly be made are, that it 
was uncalled for, that it is hazardous 
in the extreme, and that it will cer- 
tainly be very expensive. It will 
be but small consolation by-and-by 
to the small shopkeeper, who will 
year by year have to contribute to 
the redemption of officers’ commis- 
sions, that he has got rid of the sys- 
tem of purchase; and he is very 
likely, as he unwillingly hands over 
his small earnings to the tax-gather- 
er, to curse the cheap Government 
which beguiled him of his vote as 
the dearest in the world. But there 
will be nothing very remarkable in 
this. It is only what always hap- 
pens after a cheap Government has 
made a successful bid for power* 
But the first expense of redemp- 
tion is not the consequence most to 
be dreaded. There will undoubt- 
edly be entailed upon us, before 
many years have passed, greater 
and permanent charges for super- 
annuations and for increased pay 
while officers are serving. The pre- 
sent pittances are so contemptible, 
that none but gentlemen of inde- 
pendent fortune will or can accept 
them as the adequate wages of a ser- 
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vice which, if it is not always at- 
tended by danger and wounds and 
death, leads men to unhealthy cli- 
mates, necessitates sudden and try- 
ing changes, and is expensive in its 
moves, its dress, and its living. In 
a few years’ time, when many of the 
purchase men will have been bought 
out, promotion must come to a stand, 
unless it be stimulated by a provi- 
sion for retirement which will be 
ruinous to the nation. The pres- 
tige of the profession having de- 
parted, vulgar aspirants, finding its 
offices open to them, may flatter 
themselves for a time that, preju- 
dices having been removed, the 
country has at length become sen- 
sible of their merits ; but, alas! they 
will soon find (as a veteran lately 
lost to us + foretold that they would) 
that they have not been raised in 
the world, but that the army has 
been brought down to their Jevel. 
Nor is loss of tone to the service the 
only or the chief evil that will result. 
We conceive that the discipline 
was principally due to the personal 
influence of the officers—no other 
influence will ever subordinate Eng- 
lishmen; and when this shall be 
wholly gone, most serious results 
may be looked for, as we have before 
taken oecasion to show.{ In actual 
war we shall no doubt for high pay 
get people to fight for us, but we 
question whether in time of peace 
discipline may not wholly disappear. 
It is not beyond possibility that, 
when once the officers are lowered 
as a class, short-sighted politicians 
may think fit to use the troops for 
political purposes, which again may 
lead to the aggregation of bands of 





* Mr. Vernon Harcourt, in his speech at Oxford on Ist January 1872, after stating 
that the present Government in its first years of office had reduced the public expen- 


diture by five millions, went on to say: ‘‘ Things are not so satisfactory now. 


We 


came down to you at a period of the year when constituents are particuliarly sensi- 
tive on such subjects with an income-tax increased by one-half, and with the 


} Wlic expenditure restored to a sum between 72 millions and 73 millions.’ 


+ F.-M. Sir J. Burgoyne 


t Blackwood’s Magazine for March 1871, art. 


’ 


“ The Sick Army and its Doctors.” 
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free lances, and to certain control- 
lings of the long gown by arms, 
which things are not favourable to 
liberty. But the Act is in force 
now ; what, then, is the use of going 
over all these objections to it? The 
use is this, that when people begin to 
perceive, as they shortly will, perhaps 
as they already do, the great blunder 
that has been committed, they may 
see clearly to whom they owe the 
difficulties that are coming upon 
them. The measure was snatched 
out of the hands of Parliament: it 
became law contrary to the opinion 
and wish of one branch of the Legis- 
lature, and Ministers are to the full- 
est extent responsible for it. We 
observe that one or two of the 
Ministerial party have lately been 
venturing to crow feebly over what 
they would have us believe to be a 
success. In particular, the ex-Min- 
ister Mr. Childers has informed his 
constituents at Pontefract, that al- 
though the Army Act was vehe- 
mently opposed in its passage 
through Parliament, yet, that now 
when it is un fait accompli, every 
one allows it to be a most just and 
useful measure. We can only reply 
that we believe the measure to be 
most hazardous, and that we regard 
Mr. Childers’s assertion respecting 
the opinion of the public as one 
of the most impudent ever made. 
The general public never understood 
much about the purchase question, 
and cares very little about it now. 
What it really- feels will be shown 
when it is called upon to pay the bill. 
As for those who understand the 
aim of the Act, we know of no one 
who looks upon it without the 
greatest apprehension. Had the 
opposition to it proceeded from dis- 
appointed expectation, or from irri- 
tation at the interference of Parlia- 
ment, as Mr. Childers would have 
us believe, then it is very likely 
that opinion might have sobered 
down after the change was irrevo- 
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cably made. But the opposition 
proceeded from far more patriotic 
feeling than Ministers will allow, 
and the objections to the Act are 
as strong now as ever they were. 
Military men, almost without ex- 
ception, while resolving and en- 
deavouring to make the best of what 
is inevitable, speak of the change 
with much misgiving as regards 
the efficiency of our future army, 
and with something very like des- 
pair as regards the tone, social 
standing, and fraternity which have 
hitherto belonged to the profession. 

With much surprise and very 
little comfort we have read the 
following in the ‘Times’ of Jan. 
8th :-— 


“Men do not enter the army to make- 
money. They are attracted by the- 
honourable position taken at once om 
their entrance, by the certainty of good 
fellowship, and, in the best cases, by 
the prospect of an adventurous life 
with great possibilities in the future.. 
Nor does the pay represent more than 
a part of the actual and present advan- 
tages offered to the youth who enters 
the army. He has good quarters and. 
coals supplied him free of charge, and 
a soldier-servant. In his mess-room he- 
has the use of plate accumulated by ~ 
his predecessors; he can offer to any 
friend, at a trifling cost, agreeable en- 
tertainment, devised and perfected by 
others, older and more expericnced in 
society than himself; and he is brought 
into more or less familiar association 
with men whose names are, or will be,. 
in everybody’s mouth.” 


This is the picture of one phase of 
military life as it was: but, thanks 
to the ‘Times’ and the Ministers 
whom it supports, the service is 
shorn of all the captivations that 
were more alluring than money. 
The aspirant for military service is 
forced now to look upon the money 
payment as the only equivalent for 
the life he may devote to it. 

Mr. Cardwell also has made a ten. 
tative speech about the Act. His 
arguments were directed against the. 


Q 
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theory of a system of purchase, and 
were most clearly and logically ac- 
cumulated to a triumphant Q. E. D. 
As they were only the same that 
we have heard a thousand times, 
and as we have not the least wish 
to refute them, if that were possible, 
we gladly leave to the right honour- 
able gentleman his rhetorical tri- 
umph, without dissecting his speech. 
But we beg to remark, that the 
question has been, and is, not 
whether the system of purchase 
was an admirable or desirable one 
in theory, but whether in practice 
it was safe and expedient to abolish 
it in the violent manner, at the 
great expense, and with the entire 
want of provision for consequences, 
that have marked the Ministerial 
method of dealing with it. It is, 
moreover, especially desirable that 
attention should be called toa danger 
arising out of this measure, which 
is one of the most important things 
connected with it, although not 
mentioned in Mr. Cardwell’s speech. 
We allude to the promised new 
. method of promotion, in which merit 
alone is to obtain a_ preference. 
Any one who may have observed 
the manner in which _brevet-pro- 
motions and selections for special 
appointments have been hitherto 
made, will not expect merit to be 
much attended to when the regi- 
mental promotion of the whole 
army shall be given at the discre- 
tion of a Minister, but will rather 
think that the army, up to the pre- 
sent time, has been supremely for- 
tunate in having a system of: regi- 
mental promotion with which poli- 
tical jobbery could not largely inter- 
fere. Henceforth every vacancy in 
the army will be filled according to 
the will of a Minister, who will be 
himself dependent upon the votes 
-of the House of Commons for the 
retention of his place. Is it in hu- 
man nature for a person so situated 
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to be deaf to the solicitations of 
men who have votes to give, or 
who can influence votes? We 
know very well that votes are ex- 
ceedingly valuable at times, and 
that those who give them in sup- 
port of Ministers are accustomed 
to ask little favours of the men 
in office. If the favour so asked 
should chance to be promotion for 
relative or friends, is it at all pro- 
bable that mere desert would have 
any chance against claims so sup- 
ported? We have not a hope of 
promotion in the future being kept 
clear of the influences of political 
jobbery and personal favour. And 
there is yet another point which 
will require the sharpest watchful- 
ness of the nation. It is much to 
be feared that Ministers, trammelled 
by their notorious boasts about re- 
duced Army Estimates, will try to 
screen the extravagance of which 
they have been guilty by robbing 
us of some of the necessary means of 
defence. A reduction in our small 
provision of men and matériel, or 
in the accessories which are requir- 
ed to make those men and _ that 
matériel effective, should be most 
jealously prevented. The position in 
which Ministers stand with regard 
to this matter is most dangerous to 
the country. Popular clamour, often 
inconsistent, has lately demanded 
two things which contradict each 
other, and Ministers stand pledged 
to indulge it in both desires. It 
has demanded abolition of the pur- 
chase and sale of commissions, and 
it has demanded a reduction of army 
expenditure. The demand involv- 
ing expense has been conceded, and 
the problem now is how to keep 
down the estimates. That, be it 
remembered, can be done only by 
taking from the defences of the 
country, which last year were gene- 
rally admitted to be insufficient.* 
The attempt may not be made to 





*Mr. Vernon Harcourt, ina letter to the ‘Times’ of 9th January, says that he would 
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disband the men enlisted last year, 
or to send the guns to rust in the 
marshes; but it is very likely in- 
deed that somé expenditure essential 
to the wellbeing of the army, and 
the withholding of which will be 
keenly felt hereafter, though the 
effect may not be immediately per- 
ceptible to non - professional eyes, 
will be attempted, and we shall be 
rendered liable in case of attack to 
lose all that we have. It does not 
matter how the reduction may be 
made, whether by leaving the troops 
without necessary barracks or stores, 
by reducing pay, by imposing an 
unreasonable amount of work, by 
denying adequate pensions to worn- 
out servants,—all or any of these 
must ultimately cripple us; and, as 
we said before, the greatest vigilance 
should be used to prevent parsimony 
of this kind. We have got the 
Army Act now, more’s the pity! 
and it is of vital importance that 
we should face the consequences of 
it like men, not attempting to emas- 
culate the substance because we 
have been tempted to run after a 
shadow, but paying philosophically 
for our whistle that we have chosen 
to purchase at so enormous a price, 
and not adding to our loss by rob- 
bing the service of its essentials. 
Mr. Cardwell promised to put the 
War Department in such order that 
panics should be impossible in the 
future. We shall see how he keeps 
his word. If alarm were to be 
caused just now, our position would 
not be enviable. With the army 
divorced from its old traditions and 
expectations—with the bonds which 
held it together rudely severed— 
with the War Office in a state of 
chaos,—we should have some reason 
to remember Mr. Cardwell if danger 
did threaten. 
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As another example of what 
cheap government leads to, let us 
cite the condition of the Admiralty 
and Navy; and, as the case which 
has horrified the people more than 
any other, let us speak of the loss 
of H.M.S. Megera, of which we 
gave an account last month. We 
invite every honest, every humane 
man in the kingdom, to join in de- 
nouncing this frightful noyade. 
More than three hundred of our 
people sent to cross the great ocean 
in an iron ship whose bottom plates 
could be bent like a sheet of tin, 
and were corroded with rust in va- 
rious places, so that a push from a 
man’s finger could open her hull and 
bring the sea in! If this had hap- 
pened through carelessness and in- 
attention it would have been a bad 
enough case, but the culpability is 
fifty times greater than neglect. 
The Megera might have been known 
to be unseaworthy if the passion 
for economy had not obscured per- 
ception, and years ago she was placed 
at the bottom of the list of troop- 
ships, to be employed on only short 
voyages; therefore it was with a 
blindness much to be regretted that 
these three hundred and odd victims 
were put into her and desired to 
take her to Australia. An exam- 
ination of the ship or of her records, 
a consideration for the sailors and 
the stores on board, equal to what 
was shown for economy, would have 
prevented this world-wide scandal, 
We speak with horror of the scut- 
tling of ships by pirates and of the 
drownings of the first French Re- 
volution; but really, if we regard 
‘the results alone, negligence or want 
of judgment in this case has been as 
hurtful as the crimes of the corsair 
or the revolutionists. The unfor- 
tunate mariners were exposed to this 





have the estimates reduced arbitrarily to a stated low sum, and, to effect this, give 


up “efficiency” altogether. 


which we can understand, if we cannot agree with it. 


This is, at any rate, a plain and honest announcement, 


The cant about ‘“ economy 


and efficiency” is what we cannot away with. It is mere delusion. 
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hazard because Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government is a cheap Government, 
end by hook or by crook must 
make a show of what it calls eco- 
nomy. When it suits his purpose 
Mr. Gladstone can be very unctuous 
about his “‘own flesh and blood;” 
but he clearly shows that, if it be 
his own, he is likely to do as he 
will with it. There must, how- 
ever, be hundreds of English men 
and of English women who are 
truly “‘ own flesh and blood” of the 
men whose lives were so hazarded ; 
and there must be thousands who 
have “own flesh and blood” by ill 
chance in her Majesty’s Navy, who 
are liable to be sent out any day to 
perish, unless sound and seaworthy 
ships shall be provided. Let 
these, if they really care for their 
flesh and blood, make their indigna- 
tion heard and felt before more sac- 
rifices are sent afloat. Every crew 
cannot have the fortune of the crew 
of the Megzera—for no doubt they 
thought it good fortune to be half 
starved on a barren rock when the 
alternative was to founder in a rot- 
ten ship ; and unless the people take 
this matter up a little seriously, they 
will never have much peace of mind 
concerning any flesh and blood of 
theirs which may be on the ocean 
in a vessel belonging to the Crown. 
For our own part we could wish that 
the miseries which befel the gallant 
Captain and crew of the Megzra 
had fallen upon some of the right 
honourable and honourable skinflints 
through whose fault these miseries 
were caused. Our Premier must 
have been supremely unhappy in 
such a situation as St. Paul’s Island: 
There was not a tree to cut down, 
unless a cabbage run to seed could 
‘be so styled—not even a Upas-tree ; 
and as for his one other accomplish- 
ment, Jack would tell him that no 
commodity was at such a discount 
there as “ jaw.” With Mr. Cardwell 
things might have been a little bet- 
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ter. It seems that the marines were 
all sheltered in a hut by themselves, 
and the right honourable gentleman 
might in the long evenings have 
discoursed to them by the hour, 
without fear of contradiction or 
unbelief, of muskets and rifles 
lying hidden in enchanted armour- 
ies, and waiting the summons of 
him, the great wizard, to become 
apparent and put the enemies of 
England to confusion. The draw- 
back to this enjoyment would have 
proceeded from the neighbourhood 
in which the marines’ hut was sup- 
posed to be. The ground below it 
smoked palpably, and the floorstones 
were so hot that they could not be 
touched by a naked finger or foot. 
In short, the marines believed them- 
selves to be in a very uncanny vicin- 
ity ; so that while, on the one hand 
the Secretary of State for War might 
have expatiated on his resources to 
an infinitely credulous audience, on 
the other there would have been 
danger of slipping straight through 
into Phlegethon, caught with a tale 
for the marines upon his tonguc. 
There would be no employment there 
for Mr. Géschen’s profound nautical 
knowledge, but he would be likely 
to learn a little pity for poor seamen ; 
Mr. Lowe might propound blunder- 
ing budgets to the winds and waves 
which could not laugh at him; and 
Mr. Bruce might lament that his 
great legislative and administrative 
talents had no field for exercise. 
The Lord Chancellor might, with 
profit, in that solitude think over 
and repent of his unwarrantable law 
appointments; and, altogether, the 
punishment would be well merited 
and very wholesome. 

There is, indeed, no mean or hurt- 
ful shift to which Ministers may 
not be driven who have acceded to 
office on the promise of doing the 
business of the country cheaply. 
They must know well when they 
undertake the task—and the nation 
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ought to know well, if experience 
can teach it—that cheap government 
of a great country for any length of 
time is impossible. Boastful esti- 
mates may be presented for a year 
or two by simply allowing the pub- 
lic service to be without the neces- 
sary provision; but this is only 
postponing the evil day. The short- 
comings are soon made manifest, 
and then the apparent saving has to 
be compensated for by a lavish out- 
lay. This must be familiar to all 
who have studied the English his- 
tory of the last two centuries, even 
superficially. But we doubt if it be 
want of knowledge which causes the 
deceit: it is rather a passion for 
cheap dealing, inveterate in the 
nation, and so dominant that an 
inevitable penalty to be paid in 
the early future is ineffectual to 
check or control it. Nominal cheap- 
ness is perhaps the most attractive 
lure that can be held out to John 
Bull. It does not matter how or 
where it may be presented to him, 
or how much he may have smarted 
from it before: again and again he 
is ready to take the bait. If the 
reader happens to know anything of 
a country town, he must have some 
acquaintance with a periodical visi- 
tor thereto, calling himself Cheap 
John. This malefactor, a few months 
ago probably, made a hasty retreat 
from the place under cover of night 
or of the Sabbath-day, leaving he- 
hind him murmurs and indignation 
and threatenings, to encounter which 
would not have been good for his 
health. But he has calculated with 
instinctive accuracy the period by 
which the cheap mania will have re- 
sumed its ascendancy in the burgher 
and bumpkin minds, and there he is 
again on the front of the cart “as 
bold as brass,” as some of his former 
victims are likely to put it, parading 
his novelties, narrating his wonder- 
ful adventures since last visit, in- 
stinctively distinguishing among the 


crowd and then roasting one or two 
rural butts, so as put the rest in 
good-humonr, and perhaps venturing 
on a facetious allusion to his last 
successful foray in that market-place. 
He has all sorts of explanations to 
offer of any little disappointments 
which his last visit may have en- 
tailed; but there seems to be 2 
general understanding that this is 
mere matter of form, and tolerable 
only for the sake of the jokes, and 
impertinence, and the bold romance 
by which it is distinguished. His 
distress at the perfidy of his manu- 
facturers, who have made princely 
fortunes through his custom, and 
yet on one recent occasion imposed 
articles of only ordinary quality on 
his good-nature; his accounts of 
the vengeances, personal and com- 
mercial, which he has been compel- 
led to take in consequence; his 
entire rectification of defects, and 
attainment of absolute perfection 
in this last assortment,—are they 
not stamped on the memories of all 
who have ever stood about his cart ? 
and do not the coarse jokes, the in- 
sulting personalities, and the im- 
perturbable effrontery, present them- 
selves again with the remembered 
scene? But his real reliance for 
pardon is not in his excuses or his 
protestations ; it is his cheap deal- 
ing which shall procure him impu- 
nity for the past, and bring him in 
now another harvest with which he 
will go away rejoicing. There may 
be a difficulty about his first sale; 
but he knows how to overcome that ; 
and, having broken the ice, he goes 
on selling. The market people and 
rustics spreading into the town parade 
their bargains to their acquaintances, 
and thereupon artificers, with aprons 
wound round their waists, and petty 
dealers with undried ink in thoir 
pens behind their ears, run once 
more to the cart of the wonderful 
merchant, to be gulled for the twen- 
tieth time. Before concluding this 
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illustration, we would wish to make 
mention of one specimen of the 
Cheap John kind, rather out of the 
common run, who once or twice 
came under our notice. He was 
not at all of the ordinary type. 
Impudent of course he was, and of 
an unbounded flux of words with 
scant meaning; but, for the jolly, 
jesting, saucy quality usually so 
essential to this business, he had 
none of it. On the centrary, at his 
first appearance he was seen to be 
of a sour elongated visage, with only 
serious remarks, entreating the 
people to believe in him for their 
own sakes—not for his. He was 
not as other Cheap Johns are; but 
contrariwise, he came to deliver his 
brethren from the manceuvres of all 
profane Cheap Johns. He com- 
menced proceedings by. singing a 
hymn; and, instead of the usual 
banter and amusing anecdotes, ex- 
horted everybody to lead an honest 
and religious life as he did; and he 
made such a long-winded speech 
about the parish church (which 
could be seen from where his cart 
stood), and about the indissoluble 
obligations of the whole community 
to it, that the countrymen began 
to get tired, and some of them, 
especially the Dissenters, made a 
move as if to leave the assembly. 
He whistled them back, how- 
ever, and took a great harvest of 
money, for they all thought him a 
most excellent and trustworthy man. 
He was so thoroughly in earnest, they 
kept saying—and so he was. It is 
in our recollection, too, that he had 
with him an ass of a brother, who, 
when he retired into the cart to re- 
fresh or to rest his jaws for a minute 
(for he did talk at a wonderful rate), 
would come out and sound his 
praises, making such impious com- 
parisons to recommend him, that we 
dare not write down the shocking 
sayings. The articles which he left 
behind in exchange for the money 
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which he pocketed were, if possible, 
more worthless than those of ordi- 
nary Johns; but strange to say, al- 
though there was much disappoint- 
ment there was not very hot indig- 
nation. So excellent a man, the 
people said, would never willingly 
have imposed on them—he must 
himself have been imposed upon. 
If he had been a rogue he would 
have covered his knavery by audac- 
ity and banter; but instead of doing 
this he had been singularly candid 
and confiding, and laid open to them 
all the thoughts of his innocent bos- 
om. Indeed there were many who, 
although they had no _ particular 
wish to deal with him again, yet ex- 
pressed a desire to see and hear this 
remarkable Cheap John once more. 
Well, he came after some time, and 
such a fuss there was all through the 
place, when it became known that 
the serious Cheap John was in the 
market again. Half the popula- 
tion turned out, and people who, 
in an ordinary way, would have 


thought that they imperilled them- 


selves greatly by listening to a 
vagabond hawker, struggled for 
places among his audience. There 
was a murmur, almost a cheer, of 
recognition, when the sanctimonious 
visage appeared from behind the 
curtains of the cart; and the hush 
was remarkable when the man be- 
gan to talk, as he did in half a se- 
cond, and kept it going too. Some 
of the hearers had brought their 
hymn-books, and were rather dis- 
composed when they found there 
was to be no singing this time. 
Much more were they disturbed 
when the opening address, though 
as little as ever approaching to live- 
liness, yet took quite an unexpected 
turn. The Church on whose be- 
half he had been formerly so fluent, 
he now pointed at with reproach, 
abused it frightfully, but solemnly, 
and, after a while, he said the best 
thing they could do would be to pull 
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it down, and he offered to lead the at- 
tack upon it. The Dissenters present, 
and persons who were on the consta- 
bles’ list, cheered this lustily ; but the 
more respectable portion of the by- 
standers were completely puzzled. 
They still felt sure from his manner 
that he couldn’t mean any harm— 
and he was so earnest; and yet this 
was queer doctrine, and unlike his 
former advice. He told them, how- 
ever, that he wished for no conceal- 
ments, that he never did anything 
wrong, and, however strange his 
sentiments might appear, he must 
not be judged as another man in sim- 
ilar circumstances would. Then he 
called them his dear brothers, and 
with the utmost frankness showed 
them his whole heart. His affec- 
tion for the Church had, he said, 
damaged his business greatly, and 
he had long seen that the other 
line was the one for making money. 
This consideration would never 
have changed him, of course, but 
by a coincidence his convictions had 
gone quite round the circle, and were 
now pointing right against their old 
direction. This was the reward of 
integrity, because he could now, 
without bruising his conscience, 
drive a prosperous business. And 
he laid bare his heart to them again, 
and began to pick up their money. 
But as he went on selling, he dropped 
some remarks about horse - racing 
which did not take well; and 
with all his cleverness they could 
perceive that he prevdricated un- 
scrupulously and that he was not 
at all particular about keeping with- 
in the law in his dealings when he 
got a chance of breaking it. To- 
wards evening he consummated his 
disfavour by repeating (still with 
his severe look and unctuous man- 
ner) a passage from a ribald song, 
the scandal of the whole neighbour- 
hood, and composed and published 
by the greatest reprobate in it. The 
alarm and wrath which had been 
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smouldering for some time now began 
to break forth. The Cheap John 
laid his hand upon his heart and 
protested as before; but his tricks 
were getting stale, and men began 
to use their own judgments again ; 
the murmurs grew to a clamour and 
the clamour to a tumult, in which the 
virtuous hawker and his cart were 
not much respected; and really the 
end of the affair was so grave a mat- 
ter, that we don’t like to proceed and 
say what was the fate of that spe- 
cious character. That by the way. 

We were lead to the mention of 
the chapmen, that we might show 
how universal in this country is the 
passion for cheapness irrespectively 
of quality. John Bull may be caught 
again and again by means of it. It 
is one of the weak points in his 
character. But though it may be 
only natural for Cheap Johns and 
their like to profit by this infirmity, 
what shali we say when educated 
men, who well know what they are 
doing, and the mischiefs they are 
entailing, condescend to play on it 
for the sake of obtaining office? 
Surely resort to so paltry a device 
should shut off confidence, and in- 
vite the severest scrutiny of their 
every other act. The duty of a 
governor is, not to rule the people. 
by encouraging the lowest and least 
commendable of their propensities, 
but to lead their minds to the pur- 
suit of nobler things, so that the 
spirit of the nation may be elevated 
and not debased. Now let any man 
consider the course taken by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government—its deal- 
ings with Russia and America on 
the one hand, and its tampering 
with our penchant for cheapness on 
the other—and he cannot fail to 
understand in what direction the 
national mind is being led. 

It was said above that encourage- 
ment to licence, and despotic acts, 
are sometimes found working to- 
gether when the State is in an 
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unhealthy condition. And we are 
all witnesses of the truth of this 
proposition. Last summer, while 
everything was inclining to that 
contempt for law and order which 
has been so scandalously exhibited 
in the autumn and winter, we were 
startled by the most despotic act 
that has been committed since the 
days of the Stuarts. A measure to 
which the attention of Parliament 
had been directed in a speech from 
the Throne, and which had been 
introduced to the Legislature by 
Ministers themselves, was suddenly 
snatched from the cognisance of the 
legislative bodies, and made illegal 
law by a violent act of prerogative. 
The ordinary course of legislation 
was too slow for a Minister made 
desperate by a series of failures ex- 
tending over a session, and unable 
to control his temper or to refrain 
from an abuse of power which could 
soothe his vanity. The strait he was 
in is nothing to us. What we have 
to look at is the audacious inroad 
on the Constitution, which for the 
paltriest of objects was thus unhesi- 
tatingly made. The House of Lords 
did not move fast enough with the 
Army Bill to satisfy the impatient 
Minister, and so he himself disposed 
of the Bill by a Royal Warrant. 
This very important Bill required 
more and deep consideration, the 
result of which might have been to 
show that it was very imperfect, 
and required to be recast. Such a 
proof would have amounted to an 
imputation on Mr. Gladstone’s ability, 
and must be averted at all hazards. 
What was the Constitution or the 
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public safety in comparison of Mr. 
Gladstone’s self-esteem ? 

The ground on which the un- 
scrupulous Minister hoped that this 
conduct would be condoned was, . 
undoubtedly, that he had erred for 
the purpose of revolutionising one 
of our institutions, and was there- 
fore entitled to the protection of re- 
volutionists. But we have yet to 
see whether there be not in the 
heart of the country, if not on its 
surface, a respect for order and for’ 
right which will resent this brusque 
method of removing constitutional 
impediments, and teach the experi- 
mentalists that the constituted powers 
of the State are superior to the will 
of any placeman. And the lesson 
is urgently required; for, as if to 
show us that the treatment of the 
Army Bill was no exceptional pro- 
ceeding, we have lately been favour- 
ed with another exhibition of the 
Premier’s wilfulness, and his disre- 
gard for even a law made at the in- 
stance of his own administration. 
We allude to the well-known scan- 
dal, condemned by all parties, con- 
nected with the promotion of Sir R. 
Collier. It is not a question the 
merits of which we need argue, for 
there are hardly two opinions as to 
its being wrong; and, to take away 
all ground for cavil, there is on record 
the protest, on strictly legal grounds, 
of the Chief-Justice of England 
against this most ill-advised act. 
But it is one which we cite in proof 
of the recklessness of the Minister 
who, for an object of very infe- 
rior importance, was ready to insult 
the law and to brave opinion.* It 





* We should not have ventured to write the words which we are about to quote, lest 


they should be set down to the extravagance of party rancour. 


But as they have been 


used by a prominent Liberal organ, the London ‘ Examiner’ of 13th January, it is ex- 
pected that they will be considered no stronger than the occasion calls for.—‘ This 


seems to be the unhappy fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 


Its political sins have 


been so gratuitous, and, until they were committed, so strangely improbable, that in 
a more theological age they would have been explained by supramundane, if not 


by diabolical agency. 


Testimonials like this, warm but not fulsome, must amply 


compensate for any little reproach of inconsistency which Mr. Gladstone may have 
incurred by turning his coat in favour of the’Radical party. 
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would be rash to predict how the 
reckoning will end; but if ever there 
can be a time when a defence of the 
laws and of the Constitution by the 
whole body of the nation is neces- 
sary—if ever the maxim, “ obsta prin- 
cipiis,” is applicable in public affairs 
—this is the season. We have seen 
what Mr. Gladstone will do if he can, 
and what he can do if we allow him. 
He will use his power so injudi- 
ciously as to bring about our sub- 
jugation under the tyranny of demo- 
cracy, and he will derive his power 
from the ignorant and unreflecting 
masses. How far will this state of 
things be from Napoleonism? This 
may be astartling way of putting the 
case; but let any one reflect on the 
situation, and he will see that the 
Minister, if supported at all in his 
presumptuous acts, (which Heaven 
forefend !) will be supported by 
those who will demand hereafter 
from him as the price of their pro- 
tection to have order, property, and 
decency placed at their mercy. It 
is not a crisis calling for party action ; 
it is an occasion demanding a great 
national effort—a time when all to 
whom justice and the power of the 
law are dear must set themselves in 
array against the lawless and the 
wielders of brute force. To condemn 
Mr. Gladstone will be to vindicate 
the majesty of the law; and they 
who regard our social welJbeing, 
who desire to enjoy in peace what 
they possess, who care for the integ- 
rity and dignity of the State, are in 
duty bound to evince their severe 
displeasure. 

We have heard it suggested that 
Mr. Gladstone is ambitious of dis- 
playing an uncontrolled will that 
he may be as great as Mr. Pitt, 
and that that is why he is ready to 
forget every discreet considera- 
tion for the acquisition of arbitrary 
power. People who talk in this 
way can know very little of Mr. 
Pitt, his principles, his situation ; 
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his acts, or the sources of his power. 
Pitt was known to have the highest 
regard for the Constitution and laws ; 
he could therefore be safely trusted 
with the exercise of great power. 
He was a Minister who, in a time 
when order and justice were threat- 
ened as they are now; when dis- 
loyalty to the reigning family and 
the wish to dismember the State 
were known to be widely spread- 
ing, and when the countenance of a 
powerful Minister was all that was 
necessary to make them burst forth 
and deluge the country in blood; 
when religion was assailed as it 
now is, and when a Jacobin rabble 
was glaring with greedy eyes on 
the property of the kingdom,— 
took a prominent part—but what 
a part! Did he coquet with sedi- 
tion, and violence, and revolution, 
and infidelity? Did he even tol- 
erate the evil spirits of his time ? 
No; he placed himself at the head 
of the party of* order, fought the 
battle of the Constitution, stood 
up for the empire and its honour, 
and finally “ weathered the storm,” 
and brought Great Britain trium- 
phantly through. He in no case 
sacrificed to his. own vanity or to 
petty ambitions. He favoured no 
faction—he profited by no_incite- 
ment of class against class, far less 
did he seek to set the branches of 
the Legislature at variance to favour 
his own aims. If the validity of 
his power were questioned, he could 
point to the pillars of it in the 
Sovereign on the throne, and in the 
three estates of the realm—the 
Lords spiritual, the Lords temporal, 
and the Commons—and say, that 
of each and all he was the trusted 
and the chosen champion. There is 
not an approach to parallelism in the 
cases; and they who desire to say 
pleasant things to Mr. Gladstone 
had best keep very silent about Mr. 
Pitt, the memory of whose patriotic 
career must be the very keenest re- 
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proach to the time-serving, incon- 
sistent politician who is now experi- 
menting with our liberties. 

Long immunity, safe passages 
through many and great dangers, 
are apt to create a dangerous con- 
fidence. We have escaped so many 
times that we are prone to believe 
in some natural law prescribing our 
safety, and to rest supinely under 
the conviction that ‘it will all come 
right.” Many who agree as to the 
correctness of all we say, will never- 
theless make but small effort to avert 
the danger, trusting rather to oft- 
tried fortune. Such persons we 
would remind that there can be no 
sound reliance save in ourselves ; 
that though the stability of our in- 
stitutions was sufficient to resist for- 
mer attacks, yet these institutions 
have been weakened by even victo- 
ry; that it is the institutions them- 
selves, our passive fortifications, 


which are now threatened, and that 
only active defence can save them. 
Above all, we would impress on all 


who say “Let be,” that in former 
dangers the Government has been 
allied with the State against revo- 
lution. . The present circumstances 
differ materially from any that have 
gone -before. The coming meeting 
of Parliament’ should be regarded 
as a most momentous occasion. Not 
only has the nation to demand an 
account of so many things that have 
been done; it has to scan narrowly 
the things that are to be done or 
proposed. Ministers in their few 
and feeble winter utterances have 
been hinting obscurely at repose, 
and a pause in active legislation. 
This may possibly be only a blind 
to cover some signal innovation. 
But if it be a candid intimation, 
it is of no value. The choice 
between action and inaction does 
not rest with Ministers. If they 
will not move, their masters will. 
Can Ministers suppress the agitation 
for Home Rule, and the storms 
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which will arise in and out of Par- 
liament by reason of it? Dare 
they deal decidedly with the Ultra- 
montane party, either by joining 
hands with or opposing it? and 
if they dare not do either, how will 
they guard themselves against at- 
tack from that quarter? When 
Mr. Miall shall assail the Church, 
or when Mr. Potter or some less 
scrupulous member shall demand 
that the rights of the British work- 
men as against property shall be 
considered paramount, how will 
they maintain the tranquillity for 
which they would seem to be 
anxious? Above all, how will they 
satisfy their guondam followers 
about the American entanglement ? 
That alone, we should think, would 
murder sleep for the session. The 
tempers of honourable Radical mem- 
bers will not be sweetened by re- 
membering that they have been 
induced to discount the Ministerial 
drafts on their approbation. This 
notable manceuvre which was to 
establish Mr. Gladstone’s reputation 
as a diplomatist, and convict all that 
ever went before him of being blun- 
derers and profane brawlers, how will 
it be regarded, now that its results 
are beginning to be appreciated ? 
Among the party which Mr. Glad- 
stone assumes to lead are many 
members whose political lives are 
devoted to saving the public money ; 
there are others, again, whose great 
aim is, by any and by all means, 
to preserve peace; and we cannot 
help hoping, against evidence, that 
some few of his supporters have a 
regard for the honour of England. 
It will have more than dawned 
upon these gentlemen by the time 
Parliament meets, that no course 
could have more completely dis- 
credited their arguments or baffled 
their endeavours than that which, 
in his arrogant imbecility, Mr. Glad- 
stone ostentatiously followed. That 
Irishman who bored into a barrel 
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of gunpowder with a red-hot poker, 
thinking to draw forth refreshing 
whisky, did not commit a greater or 
more fatal blunder. His eminently 
conciliatory advances were at once 
to penetrate to the supposed soft 
part of the American nature, dissi- 
pate all doubt as to our affability 
and friendliness, conjure up on the 
instant an overflowing brotherly 
response, and so the misunder- 
standings of a century would be 
healed by one judicious master- 
stroke. Henceforth the two races 
would know only the honourable con- 
tention as to which should yield most 
to the other as brethren to brethren. 
The result was inevitable; it only 
required that on one side or other 
there should be sufficient greatness 
of mind to begin the game of bene- 
fits. That greatness of mind was 
in Mr. Gladstone. Glorying in the 
abasement, down went that acute 
queller of human passions into the 
mire, dragging with him the repu- 
tation of his country. We can 
magine the silent convulsive laugh- 
ter which must have stirred the 
Yankee vitals when this idiotic 
sacrifice was proposed and accepted. 
What had been a farce before, a 
delusion kept up for use in domestic 
politics, was now made a reality, a 
terrible engine of offence, and the 
handle was obligingly placed in 
American hands. Here was not 
only voluntary abasement, but an 
invitation to insult, to defame, and 
to sue Great Britain @ discretion. 
Now though we have not the 
slightest fear that this country will 
pay the extortionate demand of 
America, yet our refusal to pay, or 
fo continue the negotiations, will 
leave us in regard to the payment 
in a very much worse position than 
we were in before the Commission 
went to Washington; and as to 
moral results, the amount of obloquy 
and insult contained in what has 
been properly termed the American 
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indictment against Great Britain is 
so ,dishonouring that to have to 
answer and disprove the charges be- 
fore the face of Europe is the lowest 
humiliation. Certainly Mr. Glad- 
stone looked for a very different re- 
sult; but this is only another way 
of saying that Mr. Gladstone did 
not, and would not, understand the 
people whom he attempted to soften 
by courteous and submissive treat- 
ment—that he proceeded on theories 
of his own which are at variance 
with the teachings of experience— 
and that he is unfit to be trusted 
with functions whose exercise de- 
mands practical knowledge of man- 
kind. Weare far from saying that 
there is no such thing as a law of 
kindness, or that there is no power 
in moderation and courtesy ; we ad- 
mit that it is well to agree with 
your adversary quickly. But we 
know, although Mr. Gladstone does 
not, that discrimination is necessary 
in applying these laws and maxims, 
and that they are not intended for 
undistinguishing general use. The 
same highest authority which pre- 
scribes charity and forbearance, cau- 
tions also the peaceably disposed 
against wasting, and worse than 
wasting, their good offices. There 
are some creatures before which we 
are expressly told not to cast our 
pearls, under a penalty of which 
Mr. Gladstone perhaps at length 
understands the meaning —“ lest 
they turn again and rend you.” 
There were many who perceived 
the extreme indiscretion of sending 
the Commission to Washington, and 
who foresaw and foretold the result 
of it; but these, of course, were 
overborne by Mr. Gladstone and 
his blind supporters. Now that 
it is too late to mend the matter, 
his supporters will probably be no 
longer blind. They cannot undo 
the mischief that has been done, 
but they may take such order that 
folly of the kind shall not be re- 
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peated. The President of the Com- 
mission, who has been paid ,in 
advance for doing his country a 
grievous injury, should surely have 
some adjunct to his title, that his 
descendants and ours may know for 
what eminent service he was pro- 
moted: the addition of the words 
‘‘of Washington” would effect this; 
and we wish that some statesman 
would propose it. 

The above are the arguments and 
observations on this subject which 
are to be heard daily from reflecting 
persons of all classes; but as we are 
disparaging a mode of action which 
has been plausibly, though errone- 
ously, recommended as being the 
seed of charity and peace, we will 
speak briefly of its aspect in the 
light of international maxims and 
practice, not trusting to our own 
knowledge and reasoning, but lean- 
ing on an authority of eminence. 

There are in our dispute with 
America, two qualities which unfit 
the subject for arbitration. These 
are, first, the matter; second, the in- 
definite interest involved. 

The matter in dispute—our con- 
duct as a neutral nation during the 
civil war in America—nearly touches 
our honour, which ought to be in 
our own keeping. To allow, not 
our acts only, but our sentiments 
and motives, to be examined from 
different points of view; to answer 
as culprits for proceedings such as 
every nation of spirit claims to con- 
duct according to its own sense of 
fitness; to consent to pay damages, 
according to the award of arbitrators, 
for a wrong which was not recog- 
nised as a wrong when the circum- 
stances occurred,—so to act must 
create a loss of self-respect, and a 
lowering of the respect of other 
nations. The case is comparable to 
that of an individual who should al- 
low his life, his limbs, or his liberty 
—his natural rights—to be the sub- 
ject of arbitration. It has been 
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suggested that, if Spain were to de- 
mand from us Gibraltar, or if a 
Continental nation were to interfere 
with a view of liberating Ireland, 
as France liberated Italy, we never 
could or would allow such demand 
or interference to be dealt with by 
arbitration, but should stand for 
our rights, and keep the peninsula 
and the island as we got them—by 
the sword. 

Secondly, indefinite claims are 
unsuitable for reference to arbitra- 
tion. No man and no body of 
men in the possession of a sound 
judgment would allow a court of 
arbitration to be. competent to will 
away the whole, or a very large por- 
tion of his or their worldly posses- 
sions to satisfy the demands of a 
claimant. The magnitude, the vital 
character of such unbounded ref- 
erences would make them in the 
highest degree inexpedient. It is a 
different thing when the dispute has 
been narrowed to within certain 
limits, when a scale and scope for 
the award has been prearranged, 
and when the extreme concession re- 
quired for the satisfaction of either 
party has been ascertained. Then, 
perhaps—it being really of more 
consequence that the dispute should 
terminate than by what composi- 
tion of minor differences it should 
be terminated—arbitration may be 
resorted to with good effect. But 
how remote from this condition 
was our disagreement with America, 
when we proceed to submit it to 
arbitration! We had no clear idea 
—indeed we had not any idea—of 
what America might think proper 
to demand, and we had come to no 
conclusion as to the extent to which 
we would comply. But in utter 
ignorance whether the contention 
would be for millions or tens of 
millions, or hundreds of millions, 
we unwarily placed ourselves or 
were placed by our Government, in 
the hands of a court of arbitration. 
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It may safely be said that with the 
knowledge which we now have of 
the American demands we should 
never have referred them. And if 
this be so, there is proof that the 
consent to arbitrate before that 
knowledge was acquired was un- 
warrantable. 

Again, as arbitrators are but 
human beings, it is desirable that 
there should be some appeal against 
their award, in case of either party 
having reason to doubt the equity 
or the good faith of it. But what 
appeal have we, except that which 
arbitration was intended to obviate ? 
And then it is perplexing that 
Great Britain, coming into court on 
the one side as a nation, meets not 
a nation on the other side, but a 
number of separate claimants. This 
is a sacrifice both of dignity and of 
convenience. 

Apart from the international dif- 
ference, there is a fact which we 
ought not, and probably shall not 
wish, to forget. It is an awkward 
fact, and it is this—namely, that 
our present Prime Minister, who 
arranged this arbitration, was among 
the most premature and injudicious 
partisans of the American rebels, 
as they are now called, whom he 
rashly declared to have become a 
separate nation. He is thus doubly 
and trebly bound to see that the 
country is unharmed by the irritat- 
ing speeches of its enfans terribles ; 
but, as the extrication seems to be 
as puerile and unfortunate a busi- 
ness as the original error, our case 
will soon be desperate, unless we 
place it in trustworthy hands. 

We have not mentioned the 
Budget, nor the probable resistance 
that will be made to the attack on 
the Universities, in the list of dif- 
ficulties that await Ministers ; but 
we have shown that without these 
there are sufficient clouds in the 
sky to make it very doubtful 
whether the session of 1872 may be 
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a quiet one. It is quite intelligible 
that after somuch misdirected labour 
the Government may desire tran- 
quillity ; but, if that be their aim, 
they would appear to have effectu- 
ally shut themselves from it. Those 
who wish for peace should not scat- 


ter dragons’ teeth in every direction. © 


We anticipate that the reckoning 
with the Radical party will be any- 
thing but a short, or agreeable, or 
fraternal operation. And we flatter 
ourselves, too, that reproaches and 
recriminations from their followers 
will not be all the warfare that the 
Government must prepare for. There 
are signs that, in this dangerous 
crisis, the Conservative opposition 
contemplates an active campaign. 
Recent speeches of some Opposition 
leaders seem to indicate that they 
are arming for battle, and, foremost 
among these, the oration of Lord 
Derby at Liverpool is full of pro- 
mise. This statesman has been so 
reticent and so dispassionate in time 
past, he is so little given to make an 
unmeaning outcry, that when he is 
outspoken and earnest we may fairly 
expect his acts to at least second 
his words. We rejoice to find how 
alive he is to the magnitude of the 
dangers which impend, and to the 
necessity for vigorously providing 
against them. His appearance at 
this moment as a Conservative lead- 
er is a potent encouragement to the 
party of order; and it is with plea- 
sure that we recognise the attitude 
in which he has placed himself, and 
the views which he has expressed 
concerning all the troubles which 
overhang us. We concur with all 
that he said against the hasty ac- 
cession of Conservatives to office, 
and in proof that the business of 
good citizens just now is to with- 
stand revolution, the dismember- 
ment of the empire, and irreligion. 
Good work like this may be per- 
formed from either side of the House. 
Indeed we think that, while things 
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continue in so evil a condition, 
Ministers should be controlled as 
much as,possible, but by no means 
relieved of their responsibility. The 
advice given by Lord Derby on this 
head is so sound, and indicates so 
wise a policy, that we should come 
short of our duty if we did not 
transcribe it :— 


“Let us keep together as a political 
connection; let us work and wait; let 
there be no quarrels among ourselves ; 
let there be no apathy on the one hand, 
and no precipitation on the other,—and, 
depend upon it, whatever benches we 
sit upon, we shall not have been with- 
out influence on the future history of 
this country, nor shall we fail to en- 
joy those opportunities of doing public 
service, which constitute the chief in- 
ducement to any honest and rational 
man to engage in the labours and 


anxieties of political life.” 


But it is probable that the words 
of Lord Derby will impress a circle 
far wider than that formed by the 
Conservative party which he ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ Let us keep together as 
a political connection” should be 
bound as a frontlet between the 
eyes of all who value peace and 
order, of all who dread the punish- 
ment which unchecked irreligion 
and blasphemy may bring upon the 
nation, of all who would protect 
their iands and goods from seizure. 
The marshalling of parties can no 
longer be according to political theo- 
ries ; the battle will not be between 
different principles—it will be be- 
tween principles and no principles. 
The enemy to be encountered is not 
a distant enemy, smelt from afar by 
only the keen-scented, and requiring 
to be made perceptible to the many 
by the telescope of argument and 
proof. He is in the field; he 
has published his manifesto; he 
does not needto be sought for; he 
is too palpable and too near. As 
in the days when Burke lifted up 
his voice and drew the great body 
of this country to the side of order, 
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so now should men fling aside puny 
contentions, and ensigns of minor 
tenets. It will be time enough to 
differ about details when we have 
secured the whole patrimony. That 
is what we have to strike for now ; 
and whatever may be our particular 
fear, whether we most dread irreli- 
gion, or revolution, or the breaking 
up of the empire, or the alienation 
of our goods, we should “keep to- 
gether as a political connection.” 
It is against the Government which 
does not govern, but courts only the 
shouts of the rabble, that our unit- 
ed power should be directed. We 
must make them feel that to relax 
the bands of discipline, to palter 
with the dignity of the State, to 
promote the unworthy, to “descend 
into the gutter,” are vital crimes 
touching the very life of the nation; 
that good intentions, ignorance, 
simplicity, are no excuses where 
the danger is so great; and that the 
commonwealth is not a subject for 
empirical experiments. With this 
end in our view let the battle be 
joined: if Ministers have nothing 
to propose, we may perhaps “find 
them occupation ; and, once brought 
to the bar of the country, Mr. Glad- 
stone may find that it,requires more 
than a “confident brow” and “the 
throng of words that come with 
such more than impudent sauci- 
from” him, to thrust us 
‘from a level consideration.” The 
‘Times,’ as if foreseeing that retri- 
bution is at hand, has already, by 
anticipation, put forth the defence of 
Ministers—what has been done has 
been done by Parliament, and is no 
longer chargeable upon them. This 
plea supposes that Parliament, hav- 
ing been mislead by unsound argu- 
ments and specious promises, will 
be so amiable as to take upon itself 
all the blame of miscarriage and 
disappointment. It would be a fair 
one if Parliament had insisted upon 
particular measures and left Minis- 
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ters simply to carry them out in 
detail; but it will hardly avail 
when the acts under review are 
seen to be the invention of the 
Government, which has pressed 
them upon Parliament by every 
available means. The most that 
can be said as to the complicity of 
Parliament is, that the Legislature 
consented to give the vaunted mea- 
sures a trial, but in so doing by 
no means relieved the inventors of 
their responsibility, should the mea- 
sures be found to have been in- 
judicious. The additional twopence 
on the income-tax was sanctioned 
by Parliament, but will the ‘Times’ 
say that the Government is quit of 
blame in respect to it? Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that Parlia- 
ment, which is to be made a parti- 
ceps criminis, will be the judge in 
the case, and may be disposed to 
resent the attempt to father Mr. 
Gladstone’s offences upon it. The 
‘Times’ should remember, too, that 
all Mr. Gladstone’s measures could 
not obtain the willing sanction of 
Parliament. The Army Act was 
passed in opposition to Parliament, 
and on the responsibility of the 
Government. This shows how little 
Mr. Gladstone desires to share with 
Parliament accountability for his 
acts, except just when they are 
likely to bring down punishment. 
The uncalled-for defence of the 
‘Times,’ therefore, shows us two 
things: First, that Ministers are 
apprehensive of being put on their 
trial; second, that they have no 
effectual defence to make. 

Having written thus far, we paused 
to read the public utterances of Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Horsman, anxious 
to know how two Liberals of loud 
profession regard the state of affairs. 
Ww e quite expected to find therein evi- 





dence of the direction in which opin- 





ion is moving, but were wholly un- 
prepared for the great advance which 
it has already made. Mr. Horsman, 
always a captious person, was quite 
safe to find fault with some things ; 
but lo! in criticising the conduct 
of the Government, he has so con- 
demned the whole and every part of 
it, except the Irish policy, that with 
amaze we find our opinions expressed 
above to be entirely in accordance 
with Mr. Horsman’s opinions. We 
should observe, too, that Mr. Hors- 
man, although he denounced the 
Government unsparingly, did so “in 
no unfriendly spirit.”"* Mr. Hors- 
man, therefore, as a friend of the 
Administration, can find nothing 
better to say of them than that 
“they cannot see an inch before 
their noses ;” that “they made use 
of a course for which Ministers in 
other days had lost their heads, and 
monarchs had lost their crowns ;” and 
that ‘‘they had shown inexplicable 
incapacity to understand the feelings 
of the people.” Now, as to the matter 
of Mr. Horsman’s strictures, we can 
only say that his opinions are ours, 
a little more strongly expressed than 
we care for; as to the spirit of it we 
will not trouble ourselves, but leave 
him to settle on that score with the 
friends and allies who have driven 
him to this affectionate protest. 
But the notes of Mr. Horsman are 
nightingale’s notes compared with 
those of Mr. Roebuck. If Mr. Hors- 
man chastises the Government with 
whips, Mr. Roebuck chastises them 
with scorpions,—the kindly double- 
thonging and the unfriendly venom 
being invited by deeds which we 
join in disapproving utterly. The 
falling away—shall we call it the 
conversion ?—of Mr. Roebuck is in- 
deed of deep significance. Here is 


* Old Izaak Walton, after giving directions for the impaling of an unhappy frog 
or lobworm on a fish- hook, adds, ** And, in doing this, use him as though you loved 
him!” There is atleast one idea common to “the contemplative man’ and Mr. 


Horsman. 
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a great apostle of Liberalism, ‘one 
who all his life has wrought and 
suffered in the democratic cause, 
who has given his youth and his 
manhood to the culture of Radicalism, 
discovering in his old age the real 
nature of his divinity. Revolution 
has lifted her veil, like the pro- 
phet of Khorassan, and the “love 
to hatred turned,” the furies that 
have got possession of Mr. Roe- 
buck, are for the tragic poet to 
portray. We cannot deal with the 
sentiment in this case any more than 
in that of Mr. Horsman; we can 
only trust that Mr. Roebuck will 
come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with his conscience concerning his 
share in the production of the evils 
which he now denounces with the 
enthusiasm of one recently enlight- 
ened. But it is strictly within our 
province to note the assent, not 
extorted, but loud and willing, which 
the opinions and forebodings ex- 
pressed often by us are now receiy- 
ing from men who have hitherto 
fought against us. The audiences 
of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Horsman 
seem to have felt exactly as those 
gentlemen did, and their disposi- 
tion gives evidence that the coun- 
try is fast waking up. A little 
more of this and the question 
will be, not who shall lead an 
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attack upon the Government, but 
who will be left to raise a voice 
in its behalf. 

We may hope, then, that the 
Ministers’ dream of peace will be 
interpreted in its contrary, according 
to the proverb. They may be fain 
to stay their hands, possibly, from 
doing more mischief immediately ; 
but surely they will be brought to 
account for the ills that they have 
already made us suffer. Their ar- 
raignment before the country will 
be a good preparation for the next 
election. It will be seen in what 
perilous hands our destinies have 
been placed, and we shall probably 
gain much more than a mere tem- 
porary deposition of a Government. 
We shall demonstrate that Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet are in- 
capable of governing the country; 
and so not only gain relief from 
present evils, but provide against 
our peace, our Constitution, and our 
liberties being experimented with 
in the future. A year ago we took 
occasion to say that before long it 
would be proclaimed from the house- 
tops that Mr. Gladstone is a failure. 
The events of the interval have 
shown that we did not speak with- 
out reason; and by all the signs 
observable, the fulfilment of the 
prophecy is not far off. 








